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Foresees Adequate 
Coverage For Atomic 
Insurance Hazards 


Braidech Says Industrialized Use 
of Atomic Energy Will Be 
Properly Evaluated 


STRESSES SAFETY MEASURES 








National Board Research Director 
Tells Chemical Engineers Such 
Will Aid Insurability 





Mathew M. Braidech, research di- 
rector of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, said at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
n September 27, that it is only a mat- 
ter of time before the industrialized use 
of atomic energy will be properly evalu- 
ated for insurance risks, with adequate 
coverage against major accidents and 
catastrophes. 

Speaking on the topic, “The Problem 
of Insurance in Atomic Energy Develop- 
ments,” at the annual meeting of the 
\merican Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, Mr. Braidech pressed for early 
solutions to today’s problems and urged 
the new industry to employ “every con- 
ceivable precautionary measure and 
skilled technique to minimize the de- 
velopment of unsafe conditions.” 


Stresses Safety Precautions 


In emphasizing safety precautions, he 
said that all areas of uncertainty within 
the industry should be constantly and 
thoroughly reviewed and the hazard and 
saiety control problems found should be 
subjected to realistic appraisal, employ- 
ing both common sense and _ technical 
judgment. Operational failures due to 
inattention, misjudgment, and _ other 
lorms of human failure, he added, 
should be guarded against. 

Along with the operation controls, 
Mr. Braidech noted that there is a 
stowing need for establishing design, 
stallation, inspection and maintenance 
triteria tor all types of reactors. 

In the attempts to protect the public, 
many governmental agencies at state 
evel and other outside technical bodies 
are, he said, drafting safety regulations. 
He cautioned them to make haste slowly 
in order to develop unified codes. ; 
He observed that various technical 
rommittees of different segments of the 


msurance business, fire, casualty and 
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Carrol M. Shanks Sees 
Big “Insurance Growth 
In Next Ten Years 


Prudential President Addresses 
80th Anniversary Management 
Conference at Newark 


60% ORDINARY RISE SEEN 


Decentralization Made Closer Rela- 
tions With Public and 
Field Force 





he 


The growth in our economy over t 
next ten years will present a “tremen- 
dous challenge and a tremendous oppor- 
tunity” to the life insurance industry, 
President Carrol M. Shanks told more 
than 1,200 Prudential people, in an ad- 
dress opening the “80th anniversary” 
management conference in Newark, N. J., 
on Monday, September 19. 

“If the industry measures up to the 
challenge, I should not be surprised to 
see something like $47 billion Ordinary 
sales in 1965,” Mr. Shanks said. “This 
would mean a rise of 60% above present 
levels.” 

The conference held on September 19, 
20 and 21 brought together for the first 
time in five years, company staffs from 
field and regional home offices through- 
out the United States, Canada and 
Hawaii. It featured a kick-off reception 
and a closing dinner at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York ‘City, as well as meet- 
ings there and at the home office in 
Newark. 

Worth of Decentralization Shown 


The Prudential president pointed out 
that economic conditions are constantly 
changing and so are the insurance needs 
of the public. Citing Prudential’s high 
ranking in sales of life insurance, Group 
insurance, mortgage lending and other 
fields, Mr. Shanks said that it was at- 
tained only by “continuously searching 
for more efficient and effective ways t 
serve the insurance needs of the pub- 
lic.” 

He referred also to Prudential’s de 
centralization program which he = said 
further advanced the above objectives 
“by establishing a closer relationship 
with our field force and the public.” 

The value of decentralization was also 
extolled by Prudential director Admiral 
Oscar C. Badger (U.S:N. Ret.) who 
spoke at the closing dinner. 

“The loss of China to the Communists 
and some of the delays and reverses in 
the Korean War were partially due to 
failure to decentralize military author- 
ity,” the retired Admiral declared. “On 
the other hand we conducted World 
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Learning and Earning 


There can be no standing still in today’s highly competitive business world. 
Our “earning power” has become increasingly dependent on our “learning power’. 
When learning stops the opportunities for future growth in earnings also stop 


or are greatly diminished. 


Penn Mutual underwriters have been quick to realize these facts of life. 
174 have voluntarily completed the Company’s new Extension Course and 
received the above diploma. Another 587 underwriters are currently enrolled 


in this home study course to better their knowledge of the life insurance business. 


The Company also offers courses in Advanced Underwriting for established 
underwriters and periodically conducts Pension Trust and Profit Sharing 
Schools throughout the country. Further, the Company encourages its field 
associates to take L.U.T.C. courses and become candidates for the C.L.U. 


designation by subsidizing the tuition costs. 


We are proud of the fact that Penn Mutual underwriters have a continuing 


thirst for knowledge and are happy to make these facilities available to them. 








HE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hancock Men Give Views 
. A 
To Finance Committee 
° Among officers of the company called 
Annual Meeting Of John Hancock Agency Leaders yee ine 
committee were Lee P. Stack, H. S. 
: * oo re A Payson Rowe, Robert D. Patterson, 
President Paul F. Clark of the Company Tells Field Men of the Bishop.C. Hunt, Carl R. Haters, James 
i H. Magee and Wendell P. Hiltabrand. 
. i r 4 a ‘ 
Broadening Obligations a Man Has to His Family 
¢ 
president and economist; William M. 
Rand, former president, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co.; Thomas D. Cabot, president of 
Among the definitions in the English Insurance agents cannot really ap- Godfrey L. Cabot, so and John Q. 
language which are changing in mean- preciate life insurance until they have Adams, assistant treasurer of Hancock. 
ing and significance is that of “respon- the experience of settling a death Messrs. Lowell, Theopold, Rand and 
sibility. Just what its current meaning claim—and see the uses to which the Cabot are on the company’s board of 
signifies to life insurance agents and money is placed. Monthly income to aicectors. 
those they serve was expl: uined last week hold a family together—pay off a General Investment Picture Review 
at the field convention of the general oe ge—education of the children, 
agents of the John Hancock by Paul F. etc. ; : The meeting started with the talks on 
Clark, pr -esident of the company. The John Hancock president said no outlook for interest rates and general 
Not so long ago, he said, a man ex- one can or would minimize the death investment situation, common stocks 
pressed his obligation to his family in value of life insurance, but we do not city mortgages and farm mortgages. The 
the rather simple terms of food, cloth- have to wait for that to happen to us— committee then made its decision about 
ing and shelter. But that is now a nar- If we get the concept that people do whether to approve offerings of some 
row concept as these obligations have — use the living values of our product in industrials. | | 
heen so broadened. Only the insurance their practical everyday affairs. Phe first was a shoe corporation which 
man whose vision broadens proportion- SineTea Jack. Tel has factories and approximately 200 re- 
ately will adequately discharge his obli- 2 4 tail stores, most of the stores being in 
vation to his calling and to his clients. Search your files—your experience— the Greater New York area. The shoe 
your hearts for examples. These are company wanted to use the funds parti- 
Growing Wardrobe of College Girls the motivations that bring a sales talk ally to retire other debt, and partially 
We have come a long way from the to plike: ‘Show—don’t tell’—is a sign for working capital. Representatives of 
days when people thought of their pos- which hangs over the desk of a promi- the finance department reported its ex 
sessions in terms of need—yet we are nent and successful writer. Obeying it tensive inquiry into the affairs of the 
still, many of us, looking at life insur- 1s a sure protection against the tempta- company, saving they regarded it as 
ance in that light. “When Matthew V ‘as-_ tion to become a bore. If you demon- well managed and aggressive with long 
sar opened at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., his strate the effectiveness of life insurance records of good earnings extending back 
institution of learning for young ladies,” in its power to keep intact and con- to the 1920's without a loss. The loan 
said Mr. Clark, “he drove a nail into tinuing the little sailboat on the lake, was recommended as an attractive one at 
the wall of each girl’s room, on which the extra car in the garage, the prom = 4% and the committee approved it. 
she could hang her best dress, while she dress for a pretty girl, you will never PAUL F. CLARK or ae | ; . 
was wearing her school dress and vice bore your audience, and you may emerge A Leader in Electronics Field 
versa. with the name on the dotted line.” says ‘Why Not? Is there going to be Another was a loan offering for pur 
“You who have teenage daughters in ’ In concluding his theme that we are enough for a new car every third year; chase at par of $25,000,000 3BU% sinking 
college now know that need doesn’t dic- living in an economy of use, not need, enough to keep that little summer camp fund notes of a corporation, the term 
tate the closet full of clothes which are President Clark said: going that the family enjoys so much; of the issue being 25 vears. This com- 
necessary to a happy school existence,” “It has been said that there are two enough to provide those special Christ- pany had started in 1892 manufacturing 
continued Mr. Clark. “These are the types of people: those who ask ‘Why? mas and birthday remembrances which — storage batteries, later went into the 
days of the closet wall in the bedroom and those who ask ‘Why Not?’ have been so large a part of family field of making radio and television sets, 
to hold the costumes bought for glam- “If your attitude toward your prospects _ life?’ and expanded into electronics and appli- 
our, or a number of other reasons— is ‘Why should he take on any more “Do not discard the selling of a single ance fields. It finally reached sales in the 
none of which is need unless you include life insurance? He has enough to cover use for life insurance. Remember your $400 million area as one of largest cor- 
that raincoat in the corner. his family’s basic needs.’ You will be own buying habits. Few of us buy all poration in the electronics industry. It 
“These are the days of ‘the extra closet easily outstripped by the agent who we ever own at one time.” has many wholesale distributors, retail 
under the stairs in which are stored dealers and plants and more than 20,000 
golf clubs, fishing rods, guns, tennis employes. The management is highly 
og certainly = ei need; but _ H Fi ; : anni: deine daeate ae Gee 
would dare sugges o our generation sente F its -rati : j re ; 
that we don’t ne these things ? These ancock Inance Comm. In Operation oc eee 
are — days we pag and —— A third corporation, a large oil indus- 
family—for need or for use? ne : : sae esd ry ama a thee esis 
live of the country home and the town Finance Committee of John Hancock Demonstrates Nature a Sedna sees oF tec 
ee a ye of Its Deliberation With Actual Investments ite anh nee cee & eke 
wilty of wearing 19th Century Sauder Under Consideration petrochemicals, came up for review from 
when we look at our prospect’s prob- standpoint of conversion of debentures. 
em? Perhaps, in talking of needs alone After an optimistic review of the com 
ve sometimes deal in words without ever pany’s future and a statement to the 
‘riking the responsive chord in our committee that John Hancock's surplus 
prospect's attitude. , position has been improved by approxi- 
‘Needs may be hard to dramatize mately $2,000.000 through the purchase 
vhen your prospect is accustomed to in the past of $16 million of convertible 
visualize his purchases in terms of use. oil bonds the particular convertible un 
You have heard me say this before and der review was approved. 
repeat—in_ spite of the tremendous , 
mount of life insurance in.force the Some City Mortgages 
werage per family is only one year’s The committee also voted on some city 
income, mortgages. One application for a loan 
“No one will deny the job that has on real estate in New York =“ security 
been done, but think how much more re- offered being a tall office building in 
mains to be done, midtown Manhattan, was not approved 
“Perhaps, good merchandising as well This was largely because the bnilding 
$ our social obligation calls for selling is an old one with no air-conditionine 
T use. except that which tenants themselves in 
Use of Life Insurance Alan F. Lydiard — eee oc ener 
People do use life insurance. Mr. \ Baltimore application for a $1,400,000 
me enve some concrete ame gen A novel and striking ming eget at tion with the investment department. loan at 44% net, to be fully paid in 25 
i he corporation uses Group insur- an insurance convention was that given . ‘ vears with accelerated reduction during 
 *ce and pensions to serve Taianes to John Hancock agency leaders at their Finance Committee the first five years, and with an apart- 
@ "poses. The partners in business meeting last week in Boston when the The cut on this page shows members ment house now under construction in 
ise life insurance cross purchase plans leaders were shown the finance commit- of the finance committee who passed on an exceptionally desirable residential 
@ © assure control and business as well tee in operation having before it the the requests for loans. Reading left to area a few miles from Baltimore, was 
; 8 personal survival financially. question of approving or not approving right they are Ralph Lowell, president, approved. 
Q Each field man has exi amples from applications for investment loans and Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.; The business-like manner of judging 
@ is own or his agency’s experience city and farm mortgages. Philip H. Theopold, partner in Minor, these applications, together with the 
Where policyholders have used policies The scene was the stage of the home DeBlois & Maddison; Byron K. Elliott, erudite surveys made of each situation 
~for emergencies—for education—for office auditorium on which were seated executive vice president of Hancock; and the over-all familiarity of the com 
car and home purchases—tsually some members of the finance committee, finan- Paul F. Clark, president of that com- — pany’s representatives with the projects 
— gpa lar removed from the original cial officers of the. company and other pany and chairman of its finance com- under consideration made a deep impres- 
ta which prompted the sale. representatives having duties in connec-  mitee; Bishop C. Hunt, Hancock vice sion on the general agents. 
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Warren J. Moore, Old Line Life, Elected President; Frank L. 
Rowland, Managing Director to Retire Late in 1956; 
L. Ray Woodard Elected to Succeed Him 


Chicago—The Life Office Management 
Association, representing 306 leading life 
insurance companies in the United 
States and Canada, opened its 32nd an- 
nual conference, Monday, at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. The three-day 
meeting was attended by about 900 men 
and women. Warren J. Moore, execu- 
tive vice president of Old Line Life of 
Milwaukee, who was first vice president 
last year, was elected president. Fol- 
lowing an address of welcome by Spen- 
cer R. Keare, president of Federal Life, 
Gerard L. Soelter, president of LOMA 
and vice president of Southwestern Life, 
recalled the history of the association, 
describing it as unique in American 
business. 

“There isn’t a business more competi- 
tive than the life insurance business, 
and yet the representatives of the com- 
panies of our membership are working 
together in harmony and good fellow- 
ship in their research that is of so much 
benefit to the entire industry,” he said. 

In paying tribute to Frank L. Row- 
land, managing director of the LOMA 
for 32 years and one of its organizers, 
Mr. Soelter took the occasion to an- 
nounce that Mr. Rowland was planning 
to retire late in 1956. His successor to 
be L. R. Woodard, secretary-treasurer 
of LOMA, who will assume the director- 
ship at the time Mr. Rowland _ relin- 
quishes the post next year. Action was 
taken at this time to assure continuity 
of administration and executive direction 
and the smooth transfer of duties, Mr. 
Soelter said. 


Robert M. Green, vice president in 
charge of Canadian operations of The 
Prudential, stressing the “intangibles” 
of business management, gave the con- 
ference a 13-point summary of manage- 
ment philosophy. The morning session 
ended with a discussion of personnel 
management by Robert W. Heffner, vice 
president of Nationwide Insurance Co. 
Dr. J. Donald Phillips, president of 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., spoke 
Monday afternoon. 

Speakers at the general session Tues- 
day covered management training and 
cost analysis, and a panel moderated 
by J. Howard Ditman, vice president of 
New York Life, discussed the applica- 
tion of electronics to life insurance 
company office operations. 

At a special luncheon ceremony Tues- 
day, Fellowships were conferred upon 
106 graduates of the 1954-1955 LOMA 
Institute. 

Regional committees, five of them rep- 
resenting the U. S. and one Canada, 
held working round tables discussing 
such subjects as “Home Office Premium 
Collections,” “Policy Title Procedures,” 
“Servicing and Replacement of Office 
Machines,” “Special Equipment and 
Gadgets,” “Enlarging Policyholder Serv- 
ice in the Field,” among others. Wednes- 
day morning was devoted to three simul- 
taneous sessions on costs, industrial life 
insurance and personnel. 

One feature of the conference was a 
display of office machinery for life in- 
surance companies that was_ probably 
the largest and most comprehensive of 
its kind yet assembled. 


Rowland Will Retire; Woodard Elected 


Chicago Lawrence Ray Woodard, 
secretary-treasurer of Life Office Man 
agement Association, will become its 
managing director upon the retirement 
of Frank L. Rowland in November, 1956 
after 33 vears of service. Mr. Wood- 
ard’s election, effective at that time, 
was announced Monday ‘by Gerard L. 
Soelter, president of LOMA and _ vice 
president of Southwestern Life, at the 
annual conference. 

“It is fortunate for us that his closest 


associate in the staff office is so well 
qualified to assume Mr. Rowland’s re- 
sponsibilities. The highlight of my 12 


months as president of the association 
is the pleasure it gives me to announce 
that the board of directors has unani- 
mously elected Ray Woodard to suc- 
ceed Mr. Rowlend upon his retirement,” 


Mr. Soelter said. 
Action was taken at this time to 
assure continuity of administration and 


executive direction and the smooth trans- 
fer of duties at the time Mr. Rowland 
relinquishes the post in 1956. Mr.- Row- 
lend plans at thet time to engage in 
consulting work for foreign companies 
during several months of the vear, but 
will be available to the life insurance 
business as a consultant during part of 
each year. 

Mr. Woodard joined LOMA on No- 
vember 1, 1928 as its first emplove. He 
served as associate secretary until 1951, 
when he was named secretary-treas- 
urer. In this capacity he has been re- 
sponsible for the financial affairs of 
TOMA and LOMA Institute as well as 
the coordination of committee research 
activities. Mr. Woodard has also been 
responsible for the publication of the 
association’s literature and its reference 
service to member companies, which now 
number 306. 

\ wide segment of the life insurance 
business knows Ray Woodard for his 





L. RAY WOODARD 


work in the direction of numerous asso- 
ciation conferences and seminars over 
many years. In 1953, during LOMA’s 
annual conference he was presented with 
a “Treasure Chest” of individual “friend- 


ship dollars,” contributed by friends 
throughout the life insurance (business 
on the occasion of his 25th year with 
LOMA. 

\ native of Van Wert, Ohio, Mr. 


Woodard is a graduate of the College 
of Business Administration of Ohio State 
University. He later studied business 
administration at Columbia University. 
Prior to joining LOMA he was associ- 


Life Office Management Assn. Meets In Chicago 


Rowland Reports Record 


Membership of 306 


Chicago—The Life Office Manage- 
ment Association has reached a record- 
high membership of 306 in 1955, Frank 
L. Rowland, managing director, reported 
Monday at the 32nd annual conference. 

During the year, 26 new members were 
accepted, including three whose appli- 
cations are pending. Ten are associate 
members. There were two resignations. 

In his report Mr. Rowland noted that 
the past year has been one of unusually 
great production for the association. 
Three group meetings were held—the 


Annual Conference, a Regional Joint 
Planning Committee, and a_ Regional 
Personnel Administration Committee. 


More research projects were completed 
than in any previous year. 

The association has also been work- 
ing on two special projects on behalf 
of other life insurance associations, Mr. 
Rowland added. One has been to design 
a form for furnishing information on 
policies assigned to banks, and the other 
still pending, deals with the use of pre- 
authorized checks for premium pay- 
ments, about which some banking objec- 
tions exist. 

The work of LOMA’s standing com- 
mittees has taken on increasing impor- 
tance, Mr. Rowland said. These com- 
mittees, which are actually study or re- 
search groups, now number 14, and are 
made up of 205 representatives of mem- 
ber companies. 

The LOMA Institute also created sev- 
eral new records last year. Last May, 
7,579 students from 345 companies and 
organizations wrote 13,394 examinations. 
Fellowships are being conferred on 106 
men and women. 

The 1956 annual conference of LOMA 
will be again held in Chicago and the 
‘gg conference will be in Washington, 
»; 


Warren J. Moore, President 
With Old Line 41 Yea, 


Chicago—Warren J. Moore, executive 
vice president of Old Line Life of fj. 
waukee, was elected president of the 
Life Office Management Association for 
1955-1956. Mr. Moore, who had been the 
association’s first vice president, sy. 
ceeds Gerard L. Soelter, vice presiden; 
of Southwestern Life. 

Mr. Moore, who started with the Old 
Line Life in 1914, became third assistan; 
secretary in 1924, assistant secretary in 
1926, secretary in 1934 and vice president 
in 1951, He is a member of the Milway. 
kee Association of Commerce and kij- 
wanis Club. 

J. Howard Ditman, vice president and 
comptroller of New York Life, was, 
elected first vice president. In the past 
year he has served as second vice presi- 
dent. Peter McDonald, vice president 
and secretary of Crown Life, Toronto, 
was elected second vice president. 

Elected as new directors were: J. Me- 
Call Hughes, vice president and comp- 
troller, Mutual Life, New York; Charles 
B. Laing, vice president, Prudential, and 
Harold P. Stebbins, vice president and 
secretary, Bankers Life of Nebraska. As 
outgoing president of the LOMA, Mr. 
Soelter automatically became a member 
of the association’s board of directors. 

The outgoing directors are J. L. Bach- 
ler, vice president and secretary of Kan- 
sas City Life, a former LOMA presi- 
dent; E. M. Karrmann, treasurer and 
comptroller, American United Life; 
Everett H. Lane, president, Boston Mu- 
tual Life, and Charles H. Yardley, sec- 
ond vice president and comptroller oi 
New England Mutual Life. 


Ditman Sees Automation Changes 


Chicago—Automation is about to usher 
in a great change in life insurance ad- 
ministration—in many categories it may 
reverse the decentralization process, | 
Howard Ditman, vice president and 
comptroller of New York Life told the 
LOMA meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. The effect will be to relieve field 
offices of burdensome responsibilities, 
permitting them to concentrate on those 
services which they are best equipped 
to perform, Mr. Ditman said. At the 
same time, work initiated in the field 
will be processed faster and more ac- 
curately, without imposing any strain 
upon the home office. 

“It is conceivable that in the future 
an employe in San Francisco can punch 
some keys and transmit within a frac- 
tion of a second, data which will be 
»utomatically processed at a home of- 
fice in New York,” Mr. Ditman de- 
clared. 

Speaking before a pane! group on the 
status of electronics applicab!e to life 
office operations, of which he was mod- 
erator, Mr. Ditman called for a “bal- 
anced approach” to electronics—‘“an ap- 
proach which, while still aware of the 
benefits to be gained, has a lively appre- 
ciation of the problems involved. Realis- 
tic thinking on automation for business 
should replace dramatic thinking; basic 
functions should be studied rather than 
startling end results. In short, we must 
make a correct beginning before we 
start dividing the profits.” 

Mr. Ditman listed the principal prob- 
lems of automation as cost, obsolescence, 
personnel, utilization and the approach 





ated with the Union Trust Co., Cleveland. 
Mr. Woodard is married and_ the 
father of two daughters. He and Mrs. 


Woodard reside at Rye, N. Y. 


or philosophy. Even a modest installa- 
tion, he said, may range from $1,000,00) 
on up. But even if the machine is never 
ordered, one advantage of the study re- 
quired for possible introduction of an 
electronic device is the tendency to im- 
prove the efficiency of existing proce- 
dures. The problem of rapid obso- 
lescence, on the other hand, may be 
balanced by the savings obtained during 
the life of a particular machine, he con- 
tinued. : 
Introduction of new electronic ma- 
chines will create new jobs, so that many 
employes will be relieved of monotonous, 
repetitive tasks that are probably below 
their educational level and ability. New 
machines place a great deal of responsi 
bility on management to improve person- 
nel practices, so that displaced employes 
will be absorbed into other operations 0! 


the company, and new positions made 
individual's 


more compatible with an ( 
sense of dignity and worth, Mr. Ditman 
said. 


the large capita! 


As for utilization, 
] systems 


investment which automation 
require makes it doubly necessary f 
operate them at full capacity as soon ® 
possible. For example, it is helpful t 
know that programming, which 1s today 
so time-consuming and even frustrating, 
will eventually be accomplished with tat 
greater efficiency. ¥ 

The question of approach was summer 
up by Mr. Ditman’s statement that fe 
electronic data processing system 1 : 
insurance is a truly revolutionary devel- 
opment. We will have to rethink man 


i andling.” This 
of our basic means of handling. Th 
in departments. 


mav cause difficulties within rine 

but management must consider { eo 

a svstem is for the benefit o! the w sore 

“My feeling is that we should approa® 
: (Continued on Page 13) 
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Connecticut General 
Has 90th Anniversary 


MORE THAN $6 BILLION IN FORCE 
Company’s New a Office Building 
More Than 50% Completed; Com- 
ments by Peestiod Wilde 





Ninety years ago—on September 26, 
1865—the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Co. of Hartford wrote its first 


companies operating 


still 


policy. Of all the 


at the time only 25 are in business 





Karsh 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 


then the Connecticut Gen 
eral has progressed until it now has more 
than $1.3 billion 
of $6 billion 


first 


today. Since 


and in excess 
ranking 


in assets 
insurance in force, 


among the 15 life insurance compa- 


nies in the 
Highlight of the 


CC yuntry. 
90th 


construction of its 


company’s an- 


niversary year is the 
$10,000,000 


Conn., 


home office in Bloom- 
Hartford, 


completed 


new 
field, 
building is 


near and which 
now 50% 
One of the reasons for the great 
growth of Connecticut General in recent 


Wilde, 


insurance 


years is-its president, Frazar B. 


an outstanding figure in life 


In a statement this week he described 
the market for private personal insur- 
ance as almost astronomical 

“Tl believe that in the next decade 
great strides will be made in this field 
bevond life insurance,” he said. “Amer- 
ican life companies are working hard 


on plans and policies to broaden cover- 


ages, both for the head of the family, 
his wife and children. New plans are 
being regularly announced for both indi- 
viduals and groups to make available 
to more people the advantages of pri 
vate insurance. 


“The life insurance companies have a 
great opportunity to fill the need for 
broader, more complete personal insur 
ance protection which would include, Ac 
cident and Health coverage. How well 
we answer people’s needs for adequate 
Accident and Health insurance and for 
protection from loss of income due to 
death, disability or retirement will be 
reflected not only in the progress of 
life insurance but in the entire economy.” 


Hilding F. Nelson Dies 


Hilding F. Nelson, 59, district mana 
ger in Rockford, H1., of New England 
Mutual Life and a member of MDRT, 
died recently. In the insurance busi- 
ness for 34 years he was past president 


of Rockford Association of Life Under- 
deep and for many years was a mem 
ber of the company’s Leaders Associa- 


tion. 


H. W. Hill Made Actuary 


Of Lincoln Income Life 


Howard W. 
tucky State Insurance Department, 
been named Income 
Life, 
nouncement by 
dent of the 
Kentucky 


Hill, actuary of the Ken- 
has 
actuary at Lincoln 
Louisville, according to an 
John T. Acree, Jr., presi- 
company. Mr. Hill joined 
Department as actuary in 


an- 


the 
1950. 

Born at Ayrshire, Iowa, Mr. Hill at- 
tended Bowling Green State University 
in Ohio from 1943 to 1945; Iowa State 
College, 1946-47, and graduated from 
Drake University, Des Moines, in 1950, 
was a B.C.S. in Actuarial Science. 

In his new position with Lincoln In- 
come Life, Mr. Hill will supervise the 
actuarial dep: irtment and also work close- 
ly with the agency department in de- 
signing new and broader life insurance 
coverages. 


Wilmer M. Hammond Dies 


Wilmer M. Hammond, general agent 
of Aetna Life at Los Angeles, died re- 
cently in Honolulu where he was attend- 
ing the triennial convention of the Epis- 
copal Church in which he had been ac- 
tive for many years. 

A veteran of 40 years in the life insur- 
business, Mr. Hammond became 


ance 
head of the Aetna Life’s Los Angeles 
general agency in 1925 and developed 
it into one of the company’s leading 
agencies. Five years ago he formed a 
partnership with W. T. Craig. He was a 
past president of the Los Angeles Asso- 


ciation of Life Underwriters and the Life 
Insurance Managers Association. 
Honored on several occasions for his 
outstanding church work, Mr. Hammond 
was a director of the Los Angeles Epis- 
copal Diocese and earlier this year was 
named a deputy to attend the triennial 
convention at 


Honolulu. 







JEFFERSON 
STANDARD’S 


Mr. 
%o 


than 


plans. The 4% interest now being paid on dividend 
accumulations helps to make this possible. To per- 
sons planning a life insurance program, the years of 


required payments are an important factor—yes, 






CTO 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 






policies pay up earlier 


4% makes a big difference.” 





BERNARD A. 


HAAS 


AGENCY 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


a 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-3964 








WALTER KLEM IN ENGLAND 
Equitable Society Executive Attends Re- 
opening of Staple Inn Hall, Shrine 
of British Actuaries 
Walter Klem, senior vice president 
and actuary of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, 
participated in ceremonies marking the 
reopening of historic Staple Inn Hall in 
London, home of England’s Institute of 
Actuaries. Mr. Klem attended in his 
capacity as president of the Society of 


Actuaries, American counterpart of the 
British institute. 
Staple Inn Hall, which was built in 


1581 and served as Customs House, Wool 
Court and Inn of Chancery, became the 
headquarters of the Institute of Actu- 
aries in 1887. Destroyed by a flying 
bomb in August, 1944, it has been faith- 
fully restored along the lines of its ori- 
ginal architecture. 





N. Y. Group Supervisors 

The Group Supervisors Association of 
New York City will hold a luncheon 
meeting October 3 at Miller’s Restaurant 
in Fulton Street. Guest speaker will be 
T. M. Welch of the employe relations 
department of Esso Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. 

President of the association is Charles 
G. Kennelly, New York Life. Vice presi- 
dents are Walton Kurz, Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity, and secret: iry-treas- 
urer is James J. Moloney of the New 
York Life. 


Over $1.3 Billion 


Insurance 
in Force 









Says: 


“Jefferson Standard 










comparable competitive 







tandard 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 


N 
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IAN 


GROUP CLAIMS 
/® SUPERVISOR 


Progressive multi plant Electronics Manu- 
facturer needs a young man, 22-30, for 
N. Y. C€, Corporate Insurance Depart- 
ment, Position requires: college degree; 
Insurance Company background; 
2-4 years experience in group claims 
work with particular emphasis on weekly 
indemnity Men will administer 


at least 


claims. 


Company’s Group Insurance claims con- 
trol program, Prefer a man residing in 
New York area. Send complete resume 


requirements, 
BOX 2349 
The Eastern Underwriter 
93 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


{AINE i 


with salary 









| 


Made Assistant Counsel 
Of Massachusetts Mutual 





LOUISE C. KENNEDY 


Kennedy has been appointed 
Massachusetts 


Louise C. 
an assistant counsel of 
Mutual Life. Miss Kennedy received her 
law degree from Northeastern University 
and was admitted to the Massachusetts 
3ar in 1943. She was appointed an attor- 
ney for the company in 1949, and spe- 
cializes in real estate and mortgage loan 
law. 

oe W. F. Sawyer 
Willard F. 


Sawyer has been appointed 


general agent in Spartanburg, S. C., !or 
Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Sawyer began his life insurance career 


more than 13 years ago when he became 
Durham Life. Aside 
and 


associated with 
from 
agement, he 
course sponsored by 
writers Training Council. 

He attended Wofford College and re- 
degree at LaSalle Uni- 
War IT veteran, he 


experience in sales man- 
graduate of the sales 


the Life Under- 


his 
is a 


ceived his LL.B. 
versity. A World 
served in the Navy. 
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field Supervisor for 
Bankers Life of Iowa 





J. C. GRIFFITH 


|. C. Griffith has been named a field 
supervisor of Bankers Life of Des 
Moines. He has been a special agent in 


the company’s Mason City agency since 
March, 1950. In keeping with the com- 
pany’s policy, Mr. Griffith will move 
to Des and will work in all 
listricts on assignments. 

A graduate of the company’s sales 
training Mr. Griffith is a reg- 
war member of the Honor Volume Clubs 
and is a life member of the Iowa Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

A native of Seaward, Pa., he attended 
grammar school in Des Moines. Moving 
to Mason City, he attended high school 
ond junior college there. Following 
junior college, he was employed in June, 
1941, as a clerk in the First National 
Bank in Mason City. After serving for 
three years in the military intelligence 
branch of the Army, he became associ- 
ated in November, 1945, with the State 
Brand ‘(Creameries of Mason ‘City as a 
bookkeeper. In April, 1946, he joined 
the Hart Motor Company of Mason Citv 
as a salesman. He remained there until 
joining Bankers Life. 

He has just been elected vice president 
of the Mason City Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


Moines 
given 


schools, 


NALU Membership More 
Than 60,000; All-Time High 


Membership in the National Associa- 
pg of Life Underwriters has topped 
the 60,000-mark for the first time in 


history. The figure went to 60,057 on 
September 21, representing increases of 
2821 since last December 31 and_ of 


23,029 in the past ten years. 
Lester O. Schriver, mz inaging director 
tN: ALU, said of the new record: 

I think | we can safely interpret this 
m two wi As evidence that NALU 
is of ever-increasing benefit to the life 
underwriters of the nation;.and as evi- 


dence of a growing recognition on the 
part of underwriters that membership 
in NALU pays off in terms of value 


received : 





Harmelin Agency’s Life 
Course Begins October 5 


The 97th class of the Harmelin Agency 
. Columbian National Life, New York, 
Ve Prepare brokers for the October 20 

ew York State life agent’s examina- 
tion, will begin on October 5. 
afte urse consists of five lectures 
at 50 cect tc ted at the agency’s offices 
on 3 h Street. Instruction will be 
sven by David R. Harmelin anid Wil- 


ham Harti in, 
mg as LUTC 
limited ny 


both of whom are serv- 
moderators this year. A 








cepted iher of applicants will be ac- 
ile Ti, Part time agents are eli- 
iS no charge for instruc- 


tions, 


Claude B. 


Beeks Heads Equitable 
Nat’! Group Sales Clinic 

CONFERENCE OF LEADERS HELD 

Beesley, Gulick, Dickinson Address 


Gathering; Panels Held on Four 
Different Topics 








At the Equitable Society’s recent na- 
tional Group sales clinic, held at Abse- 
con, N. J., field men attending were 
leading Equitable Group producers who 
qualified by accumulating $6,000 or more 
of first-year Group commissions in two 
of the last five years, or a minimum of 
20,000 of first year commissions within 
the five-year period. 

The confreres attended four-panel dis- 
“Competition in the Group 
Group Insurance in Collective 
Bargaining; the Group Annuity Picture, 
and the Relationship of Community Ac- 
tivities to Production. Panel 
chairmen and the agencies they repre- 
sent were M. Lee Alberts, Warren V. 
Woody, Chicago; John M. Pfeil, J. Fred 
Speer, Pittsburgh; T. James Brownlee, 
Donald L. Bryant, St. Louis; and 
Thomas A. Ferns, George J. Woodward, 
Columbus, Ohio. Panelists included J. 
Henry Smith, vice president and actu- 
ary; Ray M. Peterson, vice president 
and associate actuary; N. E. Horelick, 
John M. Hines and Joseph J. Chaille, 
second vice presidents; Dr. William J. 
McNamara, associate medical director, 
and Thomas J. Attridge, deputy Group 
manager. 

New officers of the Society’s nationai 
Group sales clinic are these: president, 
Seeks, Ben T. Embry agency, 
Kansas City; vice president, Ernest W. 
Travis, Youngstown, Ohio; Fred _ J. 
Speer agency, Pittsburgh. 


Beesley, Gulick, Dickinson Talk 


Among those addressing the meeting 
were Joseph L. Beesley, senior vice presi- 
dent; Merle A. Gulick, Group vice presi- 
dent; and Melville P. Dickinson, as- 
sistant to President Ray D. Murphy of 
Equitable. 

Mr. Beesley called Group insurance 
“one of the finest expressions of our free 
enterprise system, and a basic element in 
building of a powerful agency.” Mr. 
Gulick said that Group insurance is now 
approaching the crossroads. One state- 
ment he made was that “we can main- 
tain the ‘status quo’ or move forward 
to new and greater advances. After wit- 
nessing such a meeting as this | con- 
clude that there is no question as to the 
road Equitable Group representatives 
will choose.” 

Mr. Dickinson discussed the expansion 
of Equitable’s Group production, espe- 
cially Major Medical which he said is 
filling a great social need. 


cussions: 
field; 


Group 





The BARON 


suggests! 





We Like "COPS" 


... and they like US 


Policemen (except on motorcycle) are 
STANDARD for life insurance— 
no wonder they like us. 
Got one in mind? Call “The Baron” 
for an illustration right now. 








DAVID H. BARON AGENCY 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
55 Liberty St. Moy 










New York 5, 


REctor 2-3861 





Manhattan Life Campaign 


During the three-month Fordyce Sum- 


mer Campaign ending August 31, the 
Richard M. Grosten Agency, Los An- 
geles led the Manhattan Life in paid 


Ordinary production, as well as standing 
first in Group sales. 
in volume nationally was James G. Ranni, 
New York, and third was Kelley-Baum, 
Detroit. The Charles Edwards Agency, 
New York, was second in Group sales. 

The sales campaign, held annually in 
honor of Board Chairman J. P. Fordyce 
resulted in the best three months paid- 
for business in the history of the com- 
pany. Paid-for Ordinary business totaled 
over $23,000,000, which exceeded the same 
period in 1954 by seven million. In addi- 
tion, there was in excess of $16,000,000 
of paid Group business, for a total of 
$40,000,000 of new business. 

The month of August brought the 
largest single month of Ordinary paid- 
for business in company history with a 
total of $9,001,575. 

In addition to winning awards for com- 
pany leadership in paid Ordinary produc- 


Second agency 


tion and Group sales, the Grosten Agen- 
cv led in Division 1. The E. Donald 
Fuerst Agency, Pittsburgh, led all Divi- 
sion 2 agencies. The Frank V. Gilbert 


Agency, Jamaica, N. Y. led in Division 
3; the Bart M. Rogers Agency, Passaic, 
N. J. won top honors in Division 4 and 
the George P. Stangle Agency, Hartford, 
Conn., won the leadership award for 


Division 5. 


350 to Attend Washington 


Colonial Life Convention 
Sept. 
350 in attendance at its 58th annual con- 
vention to be held at the Hotel Statler 
in Washington, D. C., September 28, 29, 
and 30. 
Featured 


27—Colonial Life will have over 


the Thursday 
and Friday business sessions were David 


Stock, partner in the law firm of Ehrlich, 


speakers at 


Stock, Leighton, and Holland; Lewis \W 
S. Chapman, CLU, director of company 
relations for the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, whose topic 
was “What Kind of Music Do You 
Play ?”; Richard C. Borden, lecturer, edu- 
cator, and sales analyst, whose address 
was “Increase Your Selling Do- How”; 
Richard B. Evans, Coloni: il Life’s presi- 


“The Challenge 
CLU, the company’s 
secretary, who ex- 
Marketing.” 
Charles R 
Jersey Depart- 


dent, who Sct 
and James G. Bruce, 
vice president and 
plained “The Mysteries of 
Insurance Commissioner 
Howell, CLU, of ew 
ment of Banking “and Insurance, ad- 
dressed the delegates at the closing 
luncheon given in honor of the company’s 
1955 National Quality Award winners. 
Other events slated for the meeting 
included a “Sales Promotion Barrage’- 
a preview of the company’s new 1956 
promotion material; and a luncheon for 
members of Colonial’ s honor clubs. 








e Valuable 


Policy. 


Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








The Policy Your Prospects Want 


Level Protection—4 times the base... 
what the United States 
tion Contract offers. 
Just look at some of the other features 
© Low Guaranteed Premiums. 


@ High Guaranteed Cash Values. 


Satisfy your prospect’s needs with The United States Life’s Big 4 
For full particulars call your nearest United States Life 
General Agent or write Agency Department (S.P.), 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
in the City of New York 


Y 





THAT 
Life’s Quadruple Protec- 


Conversion Options. 


84 William 
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GEORGE E. HILLER 


Vice President D. Bobb Slattery has 
announced Penn Mutual Life field man- 
agement changes in Chicago and Nash- 
ville, as of October 1. Upon the retire- 
ment of Arthur A. Loeb and Charles B. 
Stumes, partner-general agents for over 
thirty years, George E. Hiller, CLU, 
has been chosen their successor in Chi- 
cago. John H. Gore has been named 
general agent in Nashville, Tennessee, 
following a request by W. H. Browder 
to be relieved of management duties after 
23 years of service as general agent in 
that city. 

Mr. Hiller is a graduate of Amherst 
College and former Illinois State swim- 
ming champion. After four years of life 
insurance sales experience and super- 
vision he was selected for the company’s 
general agent in training program last 
year. A graduate of the R & R Tax and 
Business Course, Mr. Hiller completed 


Continental American’s 


Leaders at Lake Placid 


Leading agents of Continental Ameri- 
can Life, Wilmington, Del., were guests 
of the company at a meeting of the 
1955 President’s Club at Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 

President Claude L. Benner opened 
the business sessions by welcoming and 
congratulating the qualifiers, and estab- 
lishing a goal of double the membership 
for the next meeting of the President’s 
Club. His opening address included a 
progress report on the company’s activi- 
ties to date. 

Vice President Max S. Bell, modera- 
tor for the business sessions, outlined 
the company’s future plans and ambi- 
tions, emphasizing the importance of the 
part to be played by the man in the 
field. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the meeting was an address by guest 
speaker, G. Norman Widmark, member 
of the firm of Gannet, Widmark and 
Goldberg, tax attorneys, Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Widmark’s address, entitled “Tax 
Approaches to Life Insurance Selling,” 
was highlighted by a period devoted to 
answering questions submitted by the 
audience. . 

\t a Banquet held the final evening 
of the three-day meeting, President 
Benner paid tribute to Clyde H. Smoll, 
Norristown, leading field representative, 
and Peter F. Daly, Jr., Newark, leading 
general agent, both of whom led their 
respective divisions in club credits for 
the 18-month qualifying period. 


TOLEDO ASS’N SPEAKER 
Wilson L. Forker, field training su- 
pervisor for Equitable Life of Towa, 
Was guest speaker at a recent luncheon 
meeting of the Toledo Association of 
Life Underwriters in Toledo. 





JOHN H. GORE 


his CLU course in two years; success- 


fully passed the company’s extension 
course, and graduated from its third 
management assistants’ school. 

Mr. Gore graduated from Southern 


Law University at Memphis, and served 
with the Air Force from 1941 to 1946; 
later from 1951 to 1953, and now holds 
the rank of lieutenant colonel in the Air 
Force Reserves. A winner in his com- 
pany’s first and second year President’s 
Clubs, he has studied the Life Under- 
writer Training Council course; com- 
pleted the R & R Tax and Business 
course; Penn Mutual’s extension course; 
graduated from its fourth management 
assistants’ school, and completed the gen- 
eral agent in training program. Mr. 
Gore is a certified instructor for Dale 
Carnegie courses in leadership, effective 
speaking and salesmanship. 


PROVIDENT MUT. PROMOTIONS 





Cowles, Sprague, Holt, Post and Benson 
Figure in Home Office 
Changes 

James H. Cowles, vice president and 
manager of agencies, Provident Mutual 
Life, has been elected to the newly cre- 
ated post of executive vice president. 
Lewis C. Sprague, who has been second 
vice president, agency department, is ad- 
vanced to vice president and manager 
of agencies. Willard D. Holt, who has 
been manager of accounting division, is 
elected to the newly formed position of 
comptroller. Harold M. Post, assistant 
manager of accounting division, is pro- 
moted to manager of that division. Ott- 
will I. Benson, who has been administra- 
tive assistant to the president, is now 
manager of methods and planning. 


C. S. Weech, Jr., Promoted 
By the Baltimore Life 


C. Sewell Weech, IJr., who joined the 
3altimore Life in 1950, has been pro- 
moted to the post of director of sales 
promotion, succeeding B. Frank Lefever 
who was recently advanced to post of 
cashier. 

Mr. Weech, who has been attached to 
the home office agency department in a 
supervisory capacity, is the son of C. 
Sewell Weech, vice president of New 
Amsterdam Casualty of Baltimore. 


FRANKLIN SALES UP 32.7% 
Chas. E. Becker, president of Franklin 
Life of Springfield, Ill., has announced 
that new paid sales during August (ex- 
cluding annuities) totaled $39,666,756, a 
gain of 32.7% over the same month last 
year. Paid business for the first eight 


months of 1955 exceeds $307,900,000, 








Se 








EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL 


4 4y ty 4» 4» ty 


Here is your opportunity to grow with us. If you desire to 
be a General Agent, we have openings in Binghamton, Rome 
and Schenectady, New York—Akron, Mansfield and Youngs. 
town, Ohio—and Charlottesville, Norfolk, Virginia. 


selling modern policies of: 
& Health, 


MORGAN 0O. DOOLITTLE, 
President 





If you are interested in having your own General Agency, 


Life, Substandard and Preferred, Accident 
Hospitalization and Group 


Write in confidence to: 
OR 
EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


IS GROWING! 


DOUGLAS S. FELT, 
Director of Agencies 














Carrol Shanks Talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 


War II through a system of decentral- 
ized planning, timely approvals and con- 
trol of our operations in the field. ... .” 

“Unider this system, which was un- 
doubtedly the greatest example of the 
employment of the principle of ‘decen- 
tralization of authority and control’ in 
the history of the world, we met with 
no major reverses and achieved unquali- 
fied success.” 

Other Officials Heard 


Other speakers heard on opening day 
were Harold M. Stewart, CLU, executive 
vice president who served as chairman: 
Savre MacLeod, CLU, vice president of 
the Ordinary Agencies Department: Paul 
B. Palmer, vice president of the District 
Avencies Department; Edmund BB. 
Whittaker, vice president of the Groun 
Tnsurance Department and Louis R. 
Menagh, Jr., vice president and comp- 
tro'ler. 

Tuesday’s sessions which were pre- 
sided over bv Valentine Howell, execn- 
tive vice president, featured talks bv Mr, 
Howell as well as Pesrce Shenher', 
vice president and actuarv; Harrv TJ 
Voll. vice president in charge of West- 
ern Home Office operations; Orville E 
Real. CLU, vice president in charge of 
North Central Home Office operations 
and Charles B. Laing. vice nresident in 
charge of the planning and development 
denartment. 

Sneakers at the closirne dinner included 
Governor Robert B. Mevner of New 
Tersev; Charles R. Howell, commission- 
er of banking and insurance in New 
Tersey and Leffert Holz. Sunerintendent 
of Insurance for New York State. 

In addition to the general meetings 
panel discussions for various regional 
eroups were held throughout the con- 
ference period. 





Harry Gardiner Improving 

Harry Gardiner, for many years gen- 
eral agent in New York for John Han- 
cock Mutual Life who retired in 1951, 
suffered a mild heart attack while playing 
golf on Saturday, September 17. He was 
not hospitalized and is recuperating at 
his home, Delwood Drive, Madison, N. J. 





Court Lifts Bar to Buying 
Stock of Fargo Life Co. 


Bismarck, N. Dak—A temporary re- 
straining order barring six persons said 
to be agents of Texas millionaire Clint 
Murchison from soliciting stock purchase 
of Western States Life of Fargo was 
lifted in district court here bv Judge 
H. E. Rittgers. Continuance of the order 
was sought by John A. Graham, State 
Securities Commissioner. 


YOU'RE HEADING 


IN THE 


RIGHT DIRECTION 
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Combined Insurance Co. of America 
5316 Sheridan Rd. — Chicago 40, Ill, 







Hearthstone Insurance Co. of Mass. 
395 Commonwealth Ave. — Boston, Mass. 


Combined American Insurance Co. 
2817 Maple Ave. — Dallas, Texas 


First National Casualty Co. 
Fond du Lace, Wisconsin 
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Luncheon to John E. Spence, 
25 Years With Penn Mutual 


John E. Spence, general agent, Penn 
Mutual Life, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York, was guest of honor at a luncheon 
in Town House September 29 in recog- 
nition of his 25th anniversary with the 
company. He became general agent in 
January, 1943. Guests from outside the 
agency were D. Bobb Slattery, Penn 
Mutual vice president, who presented 
Mr. Spence with a gold watch on be- 
half of the company; Mary Barber, 
former assistant vice president and now 
retired; Dr. Ernest F. Kerby, companys 
medical referee, and Earling Tonnessen, 
manager, premium collection office. Rep- 
resenting the agency’s policyholders was 
Asa S. Bushnell, Commissioner, Eastern 
College Athletic Conference and secre- 
tary of U. S. Olympic Association. 


Mr. Spence is former president of 
Midtown Managers Association er 
Princeton Class Annual Giving Fun 


and was on board of Life Underwriters 
Association of City of New York. He 
is on executive committee of Penn Mu- 
tual Agency Association and is president 
of his Princeton class. 





Honor Jefferson Standard 

The Piedmont Sales Executive 
has presented the Jefferson Standad 
Life a certificate award for the outstan 4 
ing sales record made by the company 
since 1950. Howard Holderness, pres 
dent of Jefferson Standard, accepted the 
certificate on behalf of the company. 
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life Association News 
Staff Appointments 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NALU 





Royal N. Preston Named Advertising 
Manager; Bernard Landis Made 


Assistant Editor 





Life Association News, monthly maga- 
jine of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, has strengthened its staff 
jy appointment of an advertising man- 
‘er and an assistant editor. 

“Royal N. Preston, an advertising man 
nd former agent for Mutual Life of 
Yew York, is the advertising manager. 
He headed his own advertising agency 
‘om 1940 until he enlisted for military 
ervice in 1942. In 1953 he completed a 
wo-year Life Underwriters Training 
Course. 4 ‘ oe 

Named to the editorial position was 
Bernard Landis, former associate editor 
x¢ Cahir Publications, New York. Mr. 
landis has contributed to some 30 busi- 
ness and trade publications, was once a 
feature writer for the Edinburgh (Scot- 
land) Evening Dispatch and was a writer 
and consultant for the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. He is a graduate 
§ Syracuse University. 

The appointments were announced by 
Lester O. Schriver, NALU managing 
director, who said: 

“This augmenting of the News staff, 
in both editorial and advertising areas, 
is another step forward in a general re- 
organization and improvement of NALU 
publications and internal communications 
under our new director of publications, 
Marvin A. Kobel.” 


Northwestern Mutual Life 


Meeting in San Francisco 
San Francisco, September 29— Two 
hundred life underwriters from eight 
western states are expected to attend 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s Eighth All Western Meeting 
in San Francisco, October 3-4. 
Participating in the annual affair will 
be agents from Arizona, California, Ida- 
ho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington. Many of them will be 
featured on the program along with Pres- 
ident Edmund Fitzgerald and_ several 
others from the Milwaukee home office. 
Among the underwriters who will ad- 
dress the group are: Thomas I. Pickford, 
of Oakland; J. Frazier Sutton of Belling- 
ham, Washington; and Daniel M. Brig- 
ham, Jr.; Charles P. Carey, CLU; H. 
Gordon Farrar, Jr., CLU, and Harry 
M. Wammack, Jr., all of Los Angeles. 
Besides Mr. Fitzgerald, company offi- 
cers taking part include Grant L. Hill, 
CLU, vice president and director of 
agencies, and William B. Minehan, sec- 
retary. 


Hear Harold N. Sloane 


_ Harold N. Sloane, CLU, general agent 
in New York for Continental Assurance, 
was the guest speaker at the September 
meeting of the Hudson County Associa- 
‘ton of Life Underwriters. Mr. Sloane 
had for his topic “Tax Economies Re- 
‘ating to Life Insurance and Split Dol- 
lar Insurance.” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL CONTEST 

le annual nationwide inter-agency 
Production contest of Pacific Mutual 
Life began recently. This contest, which 


Closes October 29, has been traditional 


with the company’s field force since the 
carly "twenties, 


eee 
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Howell, Holz at Pru Dinner 


Discuss Variable Annuities 
One of the largest crowds ever to 
attend a Hotel Commodore banquet was 
that of The Prudential fieldmen from 
Canada, Hawaii and the United States 
on Wednesday night of last week. This 
affair, climaxing the annual field con- 
vention, is outgrowing the seating ca- 
pacity of the Commodore or any other 
hotel. 

Speakers were Governor Meyner of 
New Jersey, Commissioner of Insurance 
Howell of New Jersey and Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Holz of New York. 
The Governor told of the pride the state 
has in The Prudential; Commissioner 
Howell waxed enthusiastic about Vari- 
able Annuities, permission to write 
which will again come before the New 


Jersey legislature; and Superintendent 
Holz said he regarded these annuities 
as one of principal problems before the 
Department. Saying that he was devot- 
ing close and constant attention to the 
subject he declared that he was not yet 
ready to make public his decision. Toast- 
master was Carrol M. Shanks, Pruden- 
tial president. 


- 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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BOwling Green 9-0109 








Celebrates Thirtieth 
Year With Colonial Life 


Margaret Miriello, supervisor of the 
central files department of Colonial Life 
of America was honored recently at a 
luncheon at the Hotel Suburban in East 
Orange, N. J., on the occasion of her 
30th anniversary with that company. 

Miss Miriello started with the Co- 
lonial as a file clerk in 1925 and she has 
been associated with the central files de- 
partment since that time. 

In observance of her anniversary, 
Miss Miriello was presented with a gold 
Elgin watch by president, Richard B. 
Evans. 





records. 
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That will open the door to 
agency management oppor- 
tunities in State Mutual for 
many of our field associates 
who have noteworthy personal production 


We believe that our Management Training 
Center in Pittsburgh provides the ideal oppor- 
tunity for these men to attend work sessions 
and seminars, and to actually participate in 
field work under competent supervision in all 
phases of agency management. 

We believe that this unique program will keep 
the door open for the qualified and interested 
underwriter to investigate and evaluate his 
potential success in this type of work. At the 
same time it affords the company, without dis 
turbing the underwriter’s personal production, 
ample time to help him decide whether or not 
he should receive further encouragement to 
accept additional management responsibilities. 


STATE-MUTWAL-LIFE 


OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 








L. H. Graves, Jr, Elected 
Head of National Bankers 





L. H. GRAVES, JR. 


L. H. Graves, Jr., executive vice presi 
dent of National Bankers Life of Dallas, 
has been elected president of the com- 
pany succeeding Pierce P. 
will look after personal insurance inter- 
ests and a charitable foundation. 


3rooks who 


The new president joined National 
Bankers Life as executive vice presi- 
dent in 1949 and since that time has 


functioned as chief administrative offi- 
cer in charge of operations. 

A native of McKinney, Texas, Mr. 
(sraves was graduated from Southern 
Methodist University in 1935 with a de- 
gree in business administration. He be- 
gan ‘his insurance career as a soliciting 
agent representing the Travelers compa- 
nies. For two years he was in a Trav- 
elers branch office before becoming a 
general agent. 

From 1942 to 1946 Mr. Graves was a 
lieutenant in the Navy, serving as a line 
officer ‘headquartered along the Eastern 
seaboard. Following his discharge, he 
returned to Dallas as assistant director 
of insurance servicing a million and a 
half National Service Life accounts in 
Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 

This work involved hiring and training 
approximately 800 people to service ac- 
counts and what is tantamount to setting 
up all the departments of a life insur- 
ance company home office. 

National Bankers Life has more than 
$20 million in assets and a premium in- 
come of approximately $12 million a year. 
Organized in 1945, the company has 900 
agents operating in 22 states and Alaska. 
It has more than $75 million of life insur- 
ence in force. 

Recently 72% of the stock of National 
Bankers Life was acquired throngh a 
series of purchase options by ICT Cor- 
poration of Dallas. 
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National Assn. of Life Companies 


Forms Agency Group 


New Organization of Smaller 
Brief With Commissioners 


Proposed Federal 


St. Louis — Directors of the National 
Association of Life Companies at their 
fall conference held in the Sheraton Ho- 
tel here September 19 and 20, approved 
the formation of an agents association to 
function at a national, state and local 
level among the agents of member com- 
panies of the NALC and others who can 
qualify for enrollment; directed the filing 
of a brief on the subject of special poli- 
cies with National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and expressed op- 
position to the pending Federal tax act 


now being considered by the Senate 
Finance Committee. The tax bill was 
characterized as “stop-gap legislation 
that can cause disruption of the life 


insurance industry.” 

The NALC directors also referred to a 
special committee, which will report to 
the executive committee within a short 
time, the study of requests that some 
aspects of special policies be laid be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission. The 
legal staff of the association was also di- 
rected to scrutinize this situation. 

The two-day meeting theard lengthy 
discussion of variable annuity and 
“anti-inflation” policies. 

“This type of policy is a ‘tontine’ or 
something else bad if a small company 
writes it, it is a ‘terminal dividend pol- 
icv’ if it is written by somebody else,” 
said Dr. Pierce B. Brooks, president of 
NALC and president, National Bankers 
Life, Dallas. “If the insurance industry 
is to grow soundly, if it is to serve the 
purpose for which it was intended, if it 1s 
to continue to finance industrial growth 
in our nation, the investment type special 
policy, more accurately called variable 
annuities, must be freed from the attacks 
made upon it by those selling competing 
insurance. Though there are regional as- 
pects of the question, I think the fight 


on ‘specials’ has been brought about 
largely because the younger, growing 
companies ‘have been selling them to 


people who want them, know what they 
are buying, and are happy with the re- 


sults. 
Federal Income Tax 


Tuesday’s sessions were devoted to a 
large extent to discussion of the pending 
Federal income tax bill affecting life in- 
surance companies. This measure passed 
f Representatives without 
was not reported out by 
the Senate Finance Committee, which 
will hold hearings in January. The 
NALC companies object to drastic 
changes in the method of taxing life 
companies made in the pending bill, 
namely a provision for taxation on the 
basis of the earnings of reserve invest- 
ments for Ordinary life policies, pensions 
and annuities, the personal type of poli- 
cies getting less of a deduction credit 
than either of the other types, thus 
shifting, they contend, an unfair propor- 
tion of insurance taxes on those com- 
panies that do not write pension or 
annuity ‘business. 

The Treasury has expressed dissatis- 
faction with the bill on other 
and it is acknowledged to be “stop-gap 
legislation.” The discussion at the morn- 
ing session on September 20 brought out 
that there are various other alternate 
taxation plans for the life insurance in- 
dustry that could) exact considerably 
more in over-all taxes from the compa- 
nies than would the pending measure. 


J. W. Perry and J. J. O’Connell Heard 

At the tax forum, J. W. Perry, assis 
tant secretary, Western & Southern Life, 
Cincinnati, and J. J. O'Connell, associate 


the House of 


hearings, but 


scores, 


general counsel for that company, dis 
cussed this measure, both taking the 
position that it improperly distributed 


and Newer Companies to File 
on Special Policies; Against 
Tax on Companies 


the burden of taxation with respect to 
the life insurance business. Mr. O’Con- 
nell, who led off the general discussion. 
as Devereaux F. McClatchey, general 
counsel for the NALC, opened the fo- 
rum, said there is no sound objection 
to investment income being a basis for 
life company taxation. He termed it a 
"fair basis” but immediately raised ob- 


jections to the plan for applying the 
deduction rates to the net reserves, 
contending this formula is inequitable 


and would tend to shift the life insur- 
ance tax burden more and more on the 
individual policyholder, since the reduc- 
tion basis is to be 85% on Ordinarv 
insurance, 92% to 100% on pensions, and 
90 to 95% on annuities. He said that 
while the proposed taxation “will not 
bankrupt any company” he said that it 
is important to guard against any perme- 
nent formula of taxation that will force 
the individual policyholder to bear prac- 
tically the entire tax burden of the 
companies. He said there is no reason 
why the reserves of pensions and annu- 
ities should be practically exempt. He 
added that the present tax bill is “idis- 
torted,” and favored a tax rate to be 
applied “across the board.” 

Mr. Perry said he had very little to 
add to Mr. O’Connell’s remarks, endors- 
ing his position fully. He added that 
it was his view that if companies can’t 
make a profit and pay taxes on pensions 
and annuities they should quit those 
types of business, and that their tax 
burdens should not be shifted to those 
companies that don’t write those types 


ot contracts. 
Guertin and Shield Attend 


Alfred N. Guertin, actuary. and W. 
Lee Shield, associate general counsel, 
American Life Convention, Chicago, at- 
tended this session of the NALC meet- 
ing. At the invitation of Chairman Mc- 
Clatchey, Mr. Guertin consented to an- 
swer questions regarding the pending tax 
bill. He made clear that the measure 
is a compromise of many differing views 
on life company taxation that was pre- 
pared by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. He also revealed that early 
in the tax discussion in Washington the 
joint ALC - LIAA Committee on Federal 
Income Taxation of Life Insurance Com- 


panies had suggested that the smaller, 
younger, growing life companies should 
be granted more favorable tax treatment 
than the older, larger companies. 

He invited any committee that the 
NALC might appoint to study the sub- 
ject of Federal taxation to confer with 
Claris Adams, executive vice president 
and general counsel, ALC, so as to get 
the benefit of his vast experience in 
this field of legislation at Washington, 
before reaching a final decision. 


Others Heard 


Later President Dr. Brooks announced 
that the tax committee would be pleased 
to accept this invitation from the ALC 
and a similar one that was made over 
the telephone by Eugene M. Thore, gen- 
eral counsel, LIA‘A, to D. D. Murphy, 
executive director of NALC. 

Capacity of the industry to pay taxes, 
comparative taxation both State and 
Federal of other institutions handling 
the public’s savings, and the effect of 
taxation upon competition within the 
industry must be taken into account in 
writing permanent Federal tax statutes 
for the life insurance industry, Deve- 
reaux McClatchey, told those present. 

“Federal, State and local taxation of 
the insurance industrv is about to reach 
the point where it wi'l exceed the indus- 
try’s capacity to pay and still afford ade- 
quate protection to American families,” 
he continued. “In addition, any effort 
through tax legislation to destroy the 
historic pattern of competition in the 
industry could be very dangerous to the 
entire economy of the nation. 

“Writing permanent legislation in the 
life insurance tax field is highly neces- 
sary but a new and drastically different 
‘stop-gap bill’ is another thing entirely. 
Extension of the present measure is bet- 
ter than subjecting the industry to a one 
year measure that may change greatly 
competitive aspects of the business,” Ex- 
ecutive Director Murphv declared. “At 
least another year of study by the Treas- 
ury, broader representation of the indus- 
try at hearings, and full discussion of 
the House Ways and Means and Senete 
Finance committees should precede the 
writing cf a permanent tax bill,” he 


added. 
Superintendent Leggett Speaker 


C. Lawrence Leggett, Superintendent, 
Missouri Division of Insurance and pres- 
ident, National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, was the principal speaker 
at the afternoon session September 20. 
He opened his talk with a welcome as 
Superintendent, and expressing the hope 
the meeting would be productive to those 
in attendance, the organization and in- 
surance industry generallv, with all 
“profiting from your labors.” 

He then turned to his position as head 
of the NAIC, saving that in both capa- 
cities “I am vitally interested in your 


American Life Underwriters Formed 


St. Louis — The American Life Under- 
writers Association, the new organization 
for life insurance companies, was ap- 
proved by the directors of the NALC at 
a session on September 19, and later the 
organization was launched at a meeting 
of agents representing various member 
companies. Officers for the new organi- 
zation were elected as follows: 

President, Charles Bales, general agent, 
National Old Line Life of Little Rock. 
First Vice President, Joe Shorrock, gen- 
eral agent, National Life & Casualty, 
Phoenix. Vice President, James Ely, 
general agent, Professional & Business- 
men’s Insurance Company, Denver. Vice 
President, Donald Teague, general agent, 
Security National Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Roger Schulz, Federal Old 
Life Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash. 
Treasurer, Tom Dechman, general agent, 
Coastal State Life, Atlanta, Ga. 

The organization will soon elect four 
other vice presidents. One from Texas, 
one from Indiana anid two at large. An 
other meeting of life insurance company 
agents and others interested in the new 
organzation will be held soon at some 
convenient central point to work out the 





details of organization’s operations, which 
will include in addition: to the national 
setup, also state organizations and local 
chapter offices. 

Individual memberships will be open 
to any person representing or employed 
by a life insurance company. He does 
not have to be emploved by a sponsor 
member company affiliated with the 
NALC. 

President Dr. Brooks urged the gullest 
support to the new organization, which 
he said was needed in the industry. He 
predicted the new group which he said 
was needed in the industry. could have a 
total membership of 1,000 within 90 
davs. 

The special committee named to look 
into the matter of activities of other 
life companies in relation to members 
of the NALC and others of the smaller 
comnanies of the country, will be headed 
by Ellis Arnall, president, Columbus Na- 
tional Life of Newnan, Georgia, and a 
former Governor of Georgia: William 
White, Professional and Businessmen’s 
Insurance Co., Denver, and Robert P. 
Hensley. associate counsel of the asso- 
ciation, Louisville. 








organization, in the purposes of you 
organization, and in your actions tending 
toward the achievement of your at 
goals.” He added that these goals, < 
forth in a brochure describing the asgoq;. 
ation, “are not only legitimate, but al 
establish a high goal at which you may 
aim. : 

“I am particularly impressed with thy, 
portion of your stated objectives Which 
will lead you to endeavor, by cooperation 
to improve and extend the benefits tha: 
the public may receive from life ingy;. 
ance,” ‘he continued. “The only justi. 
fication for the existence of your indi- 
vidual member companies is the benef; 
that you afford the insuring public. I 
you will keep, as individual companies 
and as an association of companies, the 
greater welfare of the public as you; 
guiding star, you will progress safely 4 
the achievement of vour high ideals. 

“T note that membership in your asso. 
ciation is open to any corporation, asso. 
ciation or society engaged in a life 
insurance business and licensed by one 
of the jurisdictions of the United States 
As vou know, we have other associations 
of life insurance companies. These are 
the Life Insurance Association and the 
American Life Convention. Most of the 
members of these other organizations 
are older and larger companies than the 
members of your organization. That is 
perhaps the reason for your association 
being formed, so that the newer and 
smaller companies may have a rostrum 
from which you can make your voice 
heard before legislators, the industry 
generally and the insuring public. 

“Growth is natural, and the desire to 
expand is a natural desire.” he added 
“T would caution you, however, as indi- 
vidual companies, not to let your desire 
to become too big, too fast to cause vou 
ever to lose sight of the reason for your 
existence—that is policyholder protection 
and _ service. 

“The entire industry will be watching 
the growth of your organization,” Mr 
Leggett continued, “to see what direc- 
tion it might take. There will be par- 
ticular vigilance to guard against the 
issues of a—pardon the expression— 
‘Tontine Policy.’ That term has not been 
clearly and concisely defined. As you 
know, it comes from the name of the 
man—Lorenzo Tonti—who devised the 
scheme of investment under which pro- 
ceeds increased to the individual as the 
number of surviving participants de- 
creased with the ultimate survivor re- 
ceiving the entire investment. The term 
‘Tontine’ is sometimes used without 
thinking, to taint with its questionable 
reputation any tvpe of novel life insur- 
ance coverage. I am sure that many of 
you have had to fight the Tontine stigma 

Special Policy Concept 

“T do not believe that it is fair to 
condemn special types of insurance sim- 
ply because they are new or novel. By 
the same token, I do not believe that 
special insurance is good simply because 
it is new or novel. I believe that the 
merit of such insurance should be deter- 
mined by the degree of protection and 
service it offers the individual policy- 
holder and I believe that the legality 
of such insurance should he determined 
by an enlightened admeasurement of 1 
to the statutory enactments of the Gen- 
eral assemblies of the various States. 

“Tt is a basic concept of your organiza- 
tion that the insurance industry 1s @ 
dynamic thing and must grow and 
change to fit the growing and changing 
needs of the public in our dynamic econ- 
omy. I am frank to admit that I do not 
favor change simply because it is change, 
nor do I oppose it simply because It 1s 4 
change. 

“T would therefore suggest that you re- 
tain your enthusiasm and your energy 
and temper it with wisdom and a concer! 
for the greatest good of the insuring 
public. If you will do that, you wl 
justify your existence and will render 
notable service to the great insurance 
industry. : 

“Your Association has been formed e 
a time when the insurance industry 1! 
the United States stands at a decisive 
point in its history. Overtures have beet 
made and are being made by an ever 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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HOU Institute Plans 
For Annual Meeting 


AT LOUISVILLE OCTOBER 26-28 


t Renn, Peninsular Life, Gives 
pee of Full Program; Speakers 
To Be Heard 


Final arrangements for the 19th an- 
qual meeting of the Institute of Home 
Ofice Underwriters to be held at the 
kentucky Hotel, Louisville, October 26, 
y and 28 have been announced by 
vn James D. Renn, secretary, 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 

c. Edwin Carlson, chief underwriter, 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, will be 
general chairman of the meeting and will 
preside over the opening session. Indi- 
cations are that well over 500 members 
and guests, including wives, will be in at- 
rndance at this meeting. 

Preceding the meeting, an executive 
committee meeting will be held on Tues- 
October 25. 


Presiden! 


day afternoon, 
Officers Reporting 


The program will get under way on 
Wednesday morning, October 26, with an 
address of welcome by Morton Boyd, 
president, Commonwealth Life, Louis- 
ville, followed by the presidential address 
by James D. Renn and a paper on 
“Diabetes” by Dr. Donald E. Yochem, 
medical director, Nationwide Insurance 
Co, Columbus, O. John F. Duston, un- 
derwriting secretary, Equitable Life of 
lowa will give the secretary-treasurer 
report to be followed by reports by J. H. 
3. Peay, Jr., assistant vice president, Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, for the mem- 
bership committee; Miss Charlotte L. 
Childress, underwriter, Liberty National 
Life, for the reading and reference com- 
mittee ; Ravens A. Burke, vice presi- 
dent, North American Reassurance, for 
the underwriting forms committee ; Ward 
H. Beall, underwriting vice president, 
North American Life and Casualty, for 

the educational committee; William H. 
Bush, assistant vice president, State 
Farm Life, for the procedures and cost 
committee; and I. M. Spear, vice presi- 
dent, State Farm Life, as publicity direc- 
tor. Appointment of convention com- 
mitte and announcements will conclude 
the morning session, 

The second session on Wednesday af- 
ternoon will be presided over by Charles 
\, Will, assistant underwriting secretary, 
Guardian Life, and will consist of a panel 
discussion covering topics listed under 
the general heading of competitive un- 
lerwriting, and several topics under the 
eer il heading of insurable interest. 
Panel aye participating in the dis- 
cussion will include Dr. C. B. Ahlefeld, 
Business Men’s Assurance; Robert B. 
Caplinger, Southland Life; Henry W. 
Cook, Jr. Columbian National; Floyd 
G. Short, Franklin Life; H. E. Harding, 
North American Life; W. C. Kaltenback, 
Reserve Life; G. P. ale day, National 
Public Service; and W. Warren, IJr., 
Southern Life and uk 


Features of Sessions 


_ Room Hopping sessions will follow the 
lormal portion of the afternoon program 
at which time discussions will be directed 
on current changes in procedures by 
William H. Bush, State Farm Life; in- 
come disability by Charles A. Will, 
Guardian Life; current developments in 
MLB. service by William H. Harrison, 
Security Mutual Life; and medical ex- 
aminer systems and costs by A. Clyde 
Miles, Union Life, 
_ Members and guests attending the 
Convention will be guests of the host 
vempanies at an informal reception 


Wednes lay evening. The host companies 
“ Comm mwealth Life, Independence 
‘le and Accident, Kentucky Central 


Life and ccident, 


Kentucky Home Mu- 
tual Life, and 


Lincoln Income Life. 


Sy third session of the convention 
a8 i ning of the second day, Octo- 
Wood will be in charge of Douglas 
ood. 1 


ager, Ordinary Life Under- 


Hancock Retirements 

Two district managers of the John 
Hancock, currently on leave of absence 
because of ill health, will retire under the 
company’s pension plan at the expiration 
of their leaves. 

They are Michael Mitchell, manager 
of the Mott Haven, New York City, dis- 
trict office and John F. Clarke, manager 
of the Grand River, Detroit, district 
office. 

Roger A. Palmer, regional manager in 
the East Central territory, has been ap- 
pointed district manager at Grand River 
succeeding Mr. Clarke. Louis Horn, dis- 
trict manager at Cleveland, will be trans- 
ferred to Mott Haven, effective on that 
same date, succeeding Mr. Mitchell. 

Arthur E. Taylor, regional supervisor- 
administration, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager at Cleveland. 





O. L. Thomas Appointed 


Appointment of O. L. Thomas as 
general agent in the Bowling Green, 
Kentucky area has been announced by 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus. 

The Thomas Agency will service an 
area embracing a number of Kentucky 
counties and will handle both life insur- 
ance and accident and sickness cover- 
ages. Mr. Thomas brings to this assign- 
ment a broad background in the life 
insurance field. Prior to becoming asso- 
ciated with Midland Mutual, he served 
in a supervisory capacity in Kentucky 
with another well-known company. In 
all, his experience in life insurance sales 
and service totals ten years. 





writing Department, General American 
Life, St. Louis. B. M. Anderson, vice 
president and counsel, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, will give a paper on “Taxation 
and the Home Office Underwriter”; John 
D. Rockafellow, manager, Underwriting 
Department, Pacific Mutual, will give a 
paper on “Civilian Aviation”; and Colo- 
nel Reuel C. assistant 


Stratton, super- 
intendent engineering and loss control 
division, of the Travelers will discuss 


“Atomic Energy.” The morning session 
will close with election of officers. 


The Industrial Session will be held 
Thursday afternoon, October 27, with 
Julius Covington, assistant secretary, 


Coastal States Life, as chairman. The 
Industrial program will consist of a pa- 
per by Frank T. West, vice president, 
Kentucky ‘Central Life anid Accident, on 
“Mechanics of Handling Industrial Busi- 
ness,” ay an Industrial Case ‘Clinic 
moderated by Douglas E. Nickens, su- 
pervisor of Underwriting Department, 
Lincoln Income Life, with the oe 
members participating in the panel: Miss 
Charlotte L. Childress, Liberty National; 
Mrs. Winnie De Ment, Union Life; W. 


T. Flanagan, Constitution Life; George 
L. Knowles, Home Life of America; 
Richard McDonnell, Sun Life of Amer- 


ica; Rex Metz, Liberty Life; J. M. 
Penrith, United Insurance Co.; and J. 
B. Pinson, Family Fund Life. An open 
forum will conclude the afternoon. 

The fifth session of the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters annual meet- 
ing will be ‘held Friday morning, Octo- 
ber 28, with Ira A. Dryden, Jr., vice 
president and manager of underwriting, 
Amicable Life, as chairman. This session 
will be the Ordinary Case Clinic with 
the following members participating and 
leading the discussion: Floyd N. Bailey, 
Shenandoah Life; Ernest F. Brewer, Re- 
public National; Clarence R. Ehlke, Aid 
Association for Lutherans: ‘Carl W. 


Huber, Bankers National; Douglas M. 
Ibbott, Southwestern Life; C. Gordon 
Johnson, The Maccabees: William 
Leudtke, World Insurance Co.; Harold 
A. Munson, Guarantee Mutual; James 


E. Reeder, Gulf Life; Charles J. Rozea, 
North American Reassurance; Frank T. 
Somers, The Minnesota Mutual; and 
Frank R. Thomas, North American Life 
of Chicago. 

Special entertainment for the wives 
of the members and guests attending the 
meeting has been arranged by a commit- 
tee composed of Mrs. James D. Renn, 
Mrs. John T. Acree, Jr. Mrs. John 
Duston, and Mrs. C. Edwin Carlson. 





Equitable Society Record 

The record-breaking sale of more than 
a billion dollars of new Ordinary insur- 
ance by Equitable Society in less than 
nine months is announced by President 
Ray D. Murphy. 

The new mark reflects an increase of 
39.1% over the same period in 1954. The 
previous record was set last year when 
the Society passed the billion-dolla 
duction figure in November. 


r pro- 


Forms Agency Group 


(Continued from Page 10) 


increasing number of Federal govern- 
mental agencies tow ard the regulation of 
various phi ises of the insurance industry. 
The problem of continued State regula- 
tion is one that faces every segment 
of the industry, life included. 


Need State Supervision 


“It is my personal belief that continued 
supervision of insurance by the several 
States is in the best interest of the 
policyholders as well as of the compa- 
nies. If I did not believe this whole- 
heartedly I could not stand before you 
and oppose Federal regulation. The 
guiding star for my own thinking on 
this matter is the one that I have recom- 
mended to you earlier, the greatest wel- 
fare of the insuring publi C. 

“You have witnessed the introduction 
in the Federal Congress and subsequent 
defeat of the accident and health re- 
insurance measure. You are aware of 
the activities of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with regard to the advertising 
of accident and health insurance. Other 
governmental agencies such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are becom- 
ing more interested in insurance matters. 
Various committees of the Congress are 
inquiring into insurance matters or other 
matters closely allied thereto. I refer to 
the investigation by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate in the field of credit 
insurance and the investigation by spe- 
cial committees of both the House and 
Senate into the operation of Union Wel- 
fare Funds. 

“Now, it is all very well for the Insur- 
ance Commissioners, individually and 
through NAIC and the industry individ- 
ually and through their associations, to 
deplore this activity of the Federal 
Government, but we must do more. 

“As indicated, I believe that in theory 
supervision bv the States will best benefit 
the public. If there is a gap in any 
jurisdiction between the actual practice 
and that theory, that gap must be 
closed. If state supervision is to con- 
tinue, then the States must actually and 
completely supervise the insurance in- 
dustry. This requires, of course, close 
cooperation between the companies and 
the state regulatory officials. 

“Such cooperation between companies 
and officials is not only a necessary but a 
basically good thing. From = such co- 
operation the insuring public can expect 
to receive the best insurance protection 
possible. 

“You must further be 
carry the burden of the industry in 
opposition to Federal regulation by 
showing through your research and stud- 
ies that the needs of the insuring public 
not only can be, but are being served 
by state supervision. Because of the 
urgency of this problem you cannot af- 
ford to stay on the side-lines as a specta- 
tor, but you must support your commis- 
sioners and superintendents and their 
national association in this struggle. 

“T feel confident that the threat of 
Federal regulation can ‘be successfullv 
met and that the solemn obligation of 
supervising the great insurance industry 
will remain with the individual states 

“As president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, I bid 
your organization welcome to the insur- 
ance industry. I believe there is a great 
service that you can perform for your 
own betterment and that of the industry 
generally. May God speed you to the 
accomplishment of that task.” 


prepared to 
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The recent annual field convention of the Federal Life of Chicago held at 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, had more than its share of human interest. The con- 
vention was to have been held at Shawnee Inn, Pennsylvania, but because of the 
floods having a convention there was an impossibility. Quick action in getting a 
new locale was necessary, but the company was able to find accommodations for 
all at Haddon Hall. Some of the delegates to the convention were already on their 


way to Shawnee when the change of locale was made. 


The Federal carried out its program exactly as planned except for some of the 
For golf and sightseeing trips in the Pocono Mountains 


recreational part of it. 


the company substituted surf bathing, board walking and deep sea fishing. 


In addition to Chairman Leo D. Cavanaugh and President Spencer R. Keare 
the principal speakers were Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, Bankers National Life, 
and Charles J. Zimmerman, manager, Life Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
Janquet speaker was Milton Goldberg of Equitable Society. 


ciation. 


Quotes Kipling To Field Men 


President Keare, Federal Life, Gives Significance of Poem “If” 


in Making Best Use of Time 


Rudyard Kipling’s great poem “If” was 
used by Spencer R. Keare, president of 
Federal Life, as the theme for a talk 
he made to the field convention of Fed- 
eral Life in Atlantic City. He dwelt 
upon the importance of Kipling’s phrase, 
“Each Unforgiving Minute.” Continuing, 
he said: 

“Unforgiving is a harsh word; often a 
cruel one. Webster says it means not 
compassionate, revengeful, lacking in de- 
sire to help or relieve, unmerciful. Are 
we to believe that Kipling wanted us to 


think that a minute—that harmless 
measurement of time—was all of these 
undesirable, unpleasant things?” 

Mr. Keare did not think so. “And 


yet,” he said, “Kipling did want to make 
it crystal clear that that minute, once 
past, could not be recaptured; that the 
time we might spend foolishly, care- 
lessly, thoughtlessly, will not return; 
and that this minute is unforgiving in 
that it will never be ours to use in a 
more effective manner. Perhaps we can- 
not fully evaluate Kipling’s meaning 
without considering the whole phrase in 
which he uses these challenging words. 
It goes like this: 

“Tf you can fill each unforgiving 
minute with 60 seconds worth of dis- 
tance run, yours is the earth and 
everything that’s in it, and what 1s 
more, you'll be a man, my son.’ 


Using Time to Best Advantage 


“It seems to me that Kipling was try- 
ing to sell us the idea that if we use 
our time to the best possible advantage 
that our opportunities for the future are 
unlimited. 

“I don’t believe that he was recom- 
mending that we work 24 hours daily 
with no time for recreation, rest and 
relaxation. We might well get 60 sec- 
onds worth of distance run out of 
minutes spent with good companions, 
knowing them better, enjoying their 
companionship, or in sound slumber 
strengthening our bodies and minds for 
the problems of the next day.” 


Similarly Equipped; Reach Different 
oals 

Mr. Keare said there were many rea- 
sons why men with the same market 
in which to sell the same product, the 
Same type of prospects, the same sales 
aids, arrive at such different goals; some 
very successful, others not. There were 
many reasons. 

Importance of Time 

“I do not believe Kipling was sug- 
gesting that we spend all our waking 
hours in an avid pursuit of our business 
to the neglect of our families and friends 
and those things which make us useful, 
valued citizens who can think and act 


soundly and use intelligently those un- 





Fahian Bachrach 


KEARE 


SPENCER R. 


forgiving minutes, but doesn’t his mes- 
sage have a very special, a very direct 
and a very real meaning to salesmen 
and saleswomen of life and accident and 
sickness insurance; all of you here who 
have qualified to attend this meeting ? 

“Isn’t time your most important as- 
set? Isn’t your success in the number 
of sales you make and the amount of 
income you develop, in direct proportion 
to the amount of time you spend in plan- 
ning your work, in making appointments, 
in being in the presence of a prospect, 
or better still in proportion to the in- 
telligence you use in planning the time 
you do devote to your job; and even if 
the hours you do spend on the job are 
limited and you are now filling each un- 
forgiving minute with only 30 or 40 sec- 
onds’ worth of distance run, couldn’t you 
do a much better job for yourself and 
your loved ones by improving your effi- 
ciency to the point that you were filling 
those same minutes with 60 seconds’ 
worth of distance run? 

“The one may have a much happier 
home life. His wife may be more under- 
standing and not so demanding of his 
time, and frequently wives can’t afford 
to be too demanding of the husband’s 
time in this business, when calls on live 
prospects require his attention at hours 
when Mrs. Agent wants to go to a show 
or a party. One may have more basic 
ability than the other, or a greater am- 
bition to succeed. One may have better 
health and be able to devote a greater 
energy to the pursuit of the job. 


Annual Field Meeting Of Federal Life At Atlantic City 


Progress Of Federal Life Is Described 
By Chairman Cavanaugh 


Chairman L. D. Cavanaugh, addressing 
the field meeting of Federal Life in 
Atlantic City, told of the healthy growth 
of the company. Emphasizing that 
growth for the 15-year period ending 
December 31, 1954. In that period ad- 
mitted assets increased from $17 million 
to $38 million; life insurance in force 
from $75 million to $217 million. Pay- 
ments to policyholders during this period 
exceeded $41.5 million. 

Mr. Cavanaugh also reminded the 
audience of the mutualization plan for 
the Federal Life, adopted in 1945, since 
which date 75% of the company’s stock 
has been retired and in approximately 
four and a half years the company will 
be fully mutualized and belong to the 
policyholders. 

The company’s assets now exceed $40 

million, the greater portion of which is 
invested in first mortgage loans and a 
carefully selected portfolio of bonds. 
_ In complimenting the agency force for 
its fine production rate this year Chair- 
man Cavanaugh placed particular empha- 
sis on the fact that before the end of 
this calendar year the company will have 
more than a quarter of a billion of life 
insurance in force. 


Pays Tribute to Founder Hamilton 


There were four times as many people 
at the Atlantic City convention as there 
were at the Daytona Beach convention 
in 1936. The production of new business 
by the middle of 1955 was 15% ahead of 
1954, the previous thigh in the company’s 
history. 


L. D. CAVANAUGH 


In concluding his remarks Chairman 


Cavanaugh pointed out that Senator 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, founder of the 
company and its president for many 
years, had contributed so much to the 
success of the Federal Life that he asked 
those present to rise and pay him a 
tribute. 





Development at Home Office 
Of Federal Life Insurance Co. 


In describing progressive developments 
at the head office of Federal Life in the 
past year or so, President Spencer R. 
Keare said at Atlantic City: 

“From the standpoint of our agency 
department we have employed two new 
assistants and have added six new agen- 
cies and our production as of middle of 
1955 is 15% ahead of 1954, our previous 
high year. We have made one of our 
old accident and health policies more 
salable, and have released, or are about 
to release, two new accident and health 
policies. We are making a thorough 
study of our Group business and are 





_“A wise man knows his own limita- 
tions just as it is a wise man who 
recognizes his own abilities.” In con- 
cluding, Mr. Keare asked: 

“Have you filled each unforgiving min- 
ute with 60 seconds’ worth of distance 
run, or have you been satisfied with a 
mere 20, 30 or 40 seconds’ worth?” he 
asked. “If you have been satisfied with 
the lesser effort, wouldn’t you achieve 
a greater self satisfaction in filling up 
those unforgiving minutes with a few 
more seconds of distance run, not in re- 
lation to the other fellow’s ability, but 
in relation to your own? Wouldn’t you 
find greater pride of accomplishment 
and the plaudits of your fellowmen if 
you used your time and effort to the 
full extent of your ability for 60 sec- 
onds per minute? I am sure you would 
and I am sure that you do. Your suc- 
cess will be markedly increased—you 
will grow in the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment, you will find greater joy in 
your home life and work, and, to use 
the words of Kipling, ‘What is more; 
you'll be a man, my son.’” 


almost ready to make recommendations 
there concerning further sound and or- 
derly development. We have enlarged 
the use of our secured income schools 
and a number of those who have com- 
pleted these schools are doing outstand- 
ing work. We have prepared a new a(- 
vertisements and development program 
for accident and sickness. We have sev- 
eral new policies in the making. 

“At the home office we have developed 
an organization chart with accompany- 
ing allocation of duties and responsibili- 
ties for able officers, supervisors and 
personnel. We have produced a new 
Underwriter’s Hand Book. We have en- 
gaged in a study of electronic equip- 
ment for better servicing and efficiency 
in relation to policyholders and agents. 
We have started what is known as our 
junior policy committee consisting of 2) 
persons selected from the groups 0 
junior officers and supervisors who regu- 
larly bring suggestions to our senior 
policy committee and our executive com- 
mittee. This organization has been most 
enthusiastic and has added to the service 
that the company can render to its em- 
ployes, agents and policyholders. We 
have proceeded in the development of a 
job evaluation and merit rating program 
for home office employes so that recog 
nition may be given to deserving people 
and that they may be rewarded in ac- 
cordance with the ability and interest 
which they demonstrate. Changes ™ 
duties of officers and employes have 
been made in order that their talents 
may be more fully used in the best i 
terests of the company. We have addeé 
to our home office staff a number 0! 
young men in various departments who 
show promise of becoming iuture top 
executives. We have made progress— 
though delayed—with the plans for = 
new home office building which we hop 
will be underway in the spring of 1950 
and which we hope to occupy in 19/. 
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Green Gives Management Philosophy LOMA Unique, Says President Soelter 


y Chicago—Stressing the * “intangibles” of 
pysiness Management, Robert M. Green, 
vce president in charge of Canadian op- 
erations of the Prudential offered a 
\j-point summary of management philos- 
phy at tl he LOMA meeting. Mr. Green 
gamed his 13 points as: 

Rinse of management. “The prob- 
ems are never-ending, but in all this 
maze the primary purpose of the busi- 
ness must be kept uppermost and all 
jecisions made against the backgrounc 
of that Our purpose is to sel. 
life insurance related coverages. 
All else is secondary.” 

Quality personnel. “I know there are 
ome who think that high quality is 
needed only at the top level and down 
through what might be termed the man- 
agement. I disagree. I think it is im- 
portant to get the best high school grad- 
uates possible. Those in supervi- 
sion have to use their brains a little more 
to make jobs interesting. These 
intelligent youngsters must not be kept 
on the routine, repetitive drudgery jobs 


too long.” 

Pleasant surroundings. “Good  sur- 
roundings are about the best evidence 
workers have of sincere interest on the 
part of management. Good sur- 
roundings can produce quality results 
that high salaries can’t.” 

Salaries and motivation. To the indi- 
vidual it is important that the salary be 
fair in relation to that paid to others 
in the company and in the community. 
“The great value of job evaluation is 


purpose. 
and 








hairman that it gives evidence to the worker of 
Senator the fact that management is going to 
of the great pains to arrive at a program that 
r many is fair and equitable.” 
to the Bureaucracy. “By bureaucracy I mean 
le asked that point in organizational dev ‘elopment 
him a where there is a reliance on procedure 
and precedence and a distrust of the 
ea exercise of personal power and true 
7 leadership. The bureaucrat is a person 
\dations who becomes so preoccupied with his 
and or- own little job or with his own area of 
nlarged responsibility that he loses sight of the 
schools broad purpose of the business. He for- 
ce gets that the aim of the business is to 
itstand- sell security.” 
jew ad- One problem—many solutions. “Most 
rogram of the problems we encounter in our 
ve Sev- business have several correct answers. 
I don’t see how anyone can delegate au- 
veloped thority and responsibility—including, of 
mpany- course, the power of decision—unless he 
msibili- does believe it.” 
rs and Decisions and committees. “Decisions 
a new should be made as near as possible to 
vero the level where an action takes place 
equip . there has been a general tendency 
ciency 10 pass decisions up the line unneces- 
agents. sarily. . . . A decision should be made 
as our by one individual. Committee deci- 
x of 2) sions, unless the committee is dominated 
Ips of by one man, are too often compromise 
) regu- decisions.” 
senior Delegation of authority and responsi- 
€ com- bility. “ . . something more talked 
n most about than done... . There is one feature 
service about complete delegation which is some- 
_- times not realized. Those at lower levels 
We of management almost without exception 
it of a react well to responsibility.” 
ogram Integrity and industry vs. ability. “In 
recog- selecting candidates for managerial and 
people eventually executive positions, greatest 
in ac emphasis should be put on integrity and 
aterest industry rather than ability ; a man 
yes in with ability but lacking in industry and 
have integrity is not a very good bet.” 
talents Executive training. “Adopt a positive 
est in policy of moving people around, of 
addec making technical staff people accept 
yer of Managerial assignments and, in any case, 
s who making certain that those who appear 
e top to be earmarked at an early age for 
ress— executive responsibilities get some man- 
= agerial training other than strictly tech- 
» hope nical,” 






Leadership is 
leadership 





} good. “People want 
in their unit or in their busi- 









ness. It is natural and _ inevitable for 
people in group undertakings ito seek a 
leader.” 

Personality alterations. “If a man has 
a personality that is obnoxious to most 
people, if he dislikes at least three-quar- 
ters of all the human beings the meets, if 
he has contempt for anyone who is 


stupid if his subordinates for the 
most part annoy him and are in his 
opinion thoroughly unfitted for their 


jobs—then he ought to get out of man- 
agement work.” 

Decentralization. “What decentrali- 
zation does is to make each center of 
delegated authority, particularly in a 
large organization, a focus for enthusi- 
asm, initiative and creativeness. It makes 
possible the greatest use of our human 
resources, particularly our managerial 
and executive resources.” 





Award Fellowship Diplomas 


Chicago—In a colorful ceremony, the 
first of its kind, LOMA awarded Fel- 
lowship diplomas to 106 graduates of 
the 1954-1955 session of LOMA Institute. 
The diplomas signify that these men 
and women have completed an intensive 
three-level course of study in the field 
of life insurance company management, 
and that the recipients can now add 
the letters FLMI (Fellow, Life Manage- 
ment Institute) to their names. These 
graduates bring the total number of 
Fellows to 696. 

Warren J. Moore, executive vice presi- 
dent of Old Line Life and new LOMA 
president, conferred the Fellowships. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony, Mr. 
Moore presented the new Fellows with 
keys, pins and buttons as well as their 
diplomas. 

Richard Boissard, FLMI, president of 
National Guardian Life Insurance Co., 
in giving the Salutation at the cere- 
mony, congratulalted the graduates but 
added that “your job isn’t done.” He 
urged that they learn to operate the 
modern machines in their offices, to pre- 
pare interesting and informative reports 
and to write papers, conduct research 
and write books. 

The Response was given by Donald 
D. Fraser, FLMI, module analyst of 
Mutual Life of New York, who declared 
that “the job that lies ahead is for us 
to sell LOMA Institute to our new 
employes. Through LOMA courses, new 
employes find greater satisfaction and 
pleasure in their daily activities, because 
of their better understanding of the 
field in which they work. As a result, 
they are more valuable to themselves 
and their companies.” 





Personnel Management 


Viewed by R. W. Heffner 


Chicago—The management of a per- 
sonnel program can be described in four 
steps, Robert W. Heffner, vice president 
of Nationwide Insurance Co., told the 
LOMA Conference. 

First, define the situation in which the 
personnel program must operate, includ- 
ing the rights, needs and wants of the 
people involved as well as the principles 
and objectives of the company. 


Second, manage the program in a 
businesslike fashion, employing such 
management functions as planning, or- 
ganizing, directing, coordinating and 


controlling the personnel share of the 
particular business situation. 

Third, train each person for whom the 
personnel administration is responsible. 

Fourth, review regularly the situation 
in which the personnel program oper- 
ates. 

By using these techniques in his own 
company, Mr. Heffner reported, it has 
been found that most employes are 
happy and feel secure. The personnel 
program compares favorably with any 
in the insurance business and in the 
community. 


Chicago—The Life Office Management 
Association is unique in American busi- 
ness, and has no counterpart in the busi- 
ness world, Gerard L. Soelter, president 
of LOMA and vice president and con- 
troller of Southwestern Life, told the 
association Monday at its 32nd annual 
conference at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 

“There isn’t any business more com- 
petitive than the life insurance business— 
yet the respresentatives of the companies 
of our membership are working together 
in harmony and good fellowship in the 
research that is of so much benefit to 
the entire industry,” he explained. 

This wasn’t always the case, Mr. 
Soelter said. It required courage for 
Franklin Meade and Frank Rowland to 
plan and initiate the meeting in 1924 
that led to the formation of LOMA. “It 
came into being at this meeting 31 years 


ago today,” Mr. Soelter said, “with Mr. 
Meade as its first president and Mr. 
Rowland as its secretary. President 


Meade believed that as a result of the 
formation of this organization a great 
body of experts and specialists in the 
field of life insurance management and 
administration would be developed. His 
belief has been fully justified.” 





Automation Changes 


(Continued from Page 4) 


automation by systematic extensions of 
work output, gaining experience and de- 
bugging our programs as we advance,’ 
Mr. Ditman said. 

The participants in the 
Richard D. Dotts, assistant 
dent, Pacific Mutual Life; 
Groeschell, comptroller, Northwestern 
Mutual; Harold F. Hatch, associate con- 
troller, John Hancock Mutual; A. C. 
Vanselow, assistant vice president, 
Franklin Life. 


panel were: 
vice presi- 
Charles G. 





A. N, Beardshear Named Ad 
Mgr. of American United 


Albert N. Beardshear has been named 
advertising manager for American United 
Life of Indianapolis. 

A graduate of Denison University, he 
spent four years in New: ark, Ohio, as 
the youngest chamber of commerce 
manager and secretary in the United 
States. He has nine years’ experience in 
life insurance sales promotion. 

Active in the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association, Mr. Beardshear served 
as exhibits chairman for the 1954 con- 
vention and on the North Central Round 
Table. 

In American United he succeeds Emil 
C. Rassmann who will devote his time 
to new duties as agency publication man- 
ager. 





State Mutual Agencies in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul Merge 


State Mutual Life announces the con- 
solidation of its Minneapolis and St. 
Paul agencies and the appointment of 
Hugh S. Betts, Jr. as manager for the 
state of Minnesota with healdquarters 
in Minneapolis. 

A graduate of the University of New 
Hampshire and an _ overseas Marine 
Corps veteran, Mr. Betts was formerly 
general agent in Minneapolis for Penn 
Mutual. 

He is active in the Minneonolis Gen- 
eral Agents and Manavers Association 
and the Minneapolis Life Underwriters 
Association. 


One measure of the contribution of 
the association might be in the increased 
amount of business in force being serv- 
iced by an employe, he added. In the 
association’s birth year of 1924, it was 
believed that a good job of home office 
management was being performed if an 
employe was required for each million of 
insurance in force today. Today it is ap- 
proaching the ratio of one employe to 
$3,000,000. 

“In this improvement in efficiency, 
mechanization has played a part,” Mr. 
Soelter said. “A larger factor has been 
the consistent study and attention to 
every phase of office operation. This has 
been possible because it thas had the 
encouragement and support of top man- 
agement. 

“The association has been a dominat- 
ing influence in bringing about this in- 
creased efficiency through its emphasis 
on the continuous study of life office 
operations. The cooperative research ef- 
forts among the membership have paid 
large dividends in reducing home office 
personnel. It is pleasant to realize also 
that this savings has been effected with- 
out the necessity of discharging em- 
ployes; nor has it contributed to an 
unemployment situation. The U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce is responsible for 
the statement that there are three mil- 
lion more office clerks employed today 
in business than 10 years ago, and that 
the number of accountants has increased 
71% since the automatic business ma- 
chines came into growing use.” 


Two Promotions Made by 
United Mutual Life, N. Y. 


United Mutual Life of New York an- 
nounces the appointment of Calvin F. 
Vismale as agency director and he will 
direct the selling forces of New York's 


largest Negro-owned insurance organi- 
zation. ; 
At the same time, the promotion of 


Philip G. Kane to the post of assistant 
director of agencies was announced. This 
follows by six months his advancement 
from agent to Ordinary life manager of 
Holgreen Associates, a Bronx general 
agency of United Mutual. In making 
these announcements Dr. Charles N. 
Ford, president of the company, said 
that they are in recognition of merit, 
training and scientific applic: ition of the 
professional aspects of life insurance 
service. 

Mr. Vismale, graduate of New York 
City College School of Business Admin- 
istration, will receive his CLU designa- 
tion at the installation meeting of the 
New York Chapter on October 26 at 
Hotel Martinique. He is one of the few 
Negroes to be so designated. His first 
insurance post was with Holgreen As- 
sociates where he made a good produc- 
tion record. Married, he serves on the 
board of trustees of Galilee Methodist 
Church, Englewood, N. J., where he re- 
sides. Mrs. Vismi de is a medical social 
worker at Manhattan’s Hospital for 
Joint Diseases 

Mr. Kane, gradu: ite of school of busi- 
ness of Morgan State College, is a for- 
mer winner of the Walter S. Mack Job 
Awards for college youth. He joined 
United Mutual’s agency staff in 1950 
following several years of marketing and 
sales experience. He was also a City 
College instructor. Messrs. Vismale and 
Kane are World War II veterans, the 
latter ranking as a major in the Trans- 
portation Corps Reserve. 

United Mutual Life, now in its 22nd 
year, has $4,000,000 in assets; over 600 
licensed agents and general agents; op- 
erates in New York State and Virgin 
Islands, but plans expansion to New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, D. of C. and Puerto 
Rico. Its general counsel is Colonel 
Francis R. Stoddard, former New York 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
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THE GOLD BOOK 
The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- 
The 


Underwriter, will make its 1955 appear- 


ing, issued annually by eastern 
growing in 


Gold 


Constantly 
The 


covers a wide range of topics of perti- 


ance next week 


size and popularity, Book 


nent interest to general agents and 
managers who each year find it espe- 
cially valuable and timely for use at 


their weekly meetings. 
The The 


year is reasons 


Book this 


Gold 
why the in- 


theme of 
based on 


stitution of life insurance has reached 


its present stature as the favorite pri- 
vate instrumennt of social security, the 


medium in which business and families 


can invest for their own protection. It 
is the largest private protection invest- 
ment in the world. 

\t least 
life insurance has 


five reasons are given why 


reached its present 
stature, each of them being written for 
The Gold 


in life insurance. 


Book by well known figures 


They are its stability, 


written by Louis W. Dawson, president 


of Mutual of New York : its social sig- 
nificance, by Claris Adams, executive 
vice president of the American Life 


Convention; its popularity, by O. Kelley 
Anderson, president, New England Life; 
the public which 


$5 billion a 


its disbursements. to 


now reach the amount of 


year, written by Mary Virginia .Brown 


of Institute of Life Insurance; its role 


in helping build and expand the national 


economy, by Dr. James J. O'Leary of 


Life Insurance Association of America 


and financial officers of a large number 


of life insurance companies who give 


examples of their recent investments; 
life insurance 
itself, by Dr. 


director of 


and the manner in which 


companies aid medicine 
Earl C. 
Metropolitan Life. 

One of the principal and most perplex 


3Zonnett, medical 


ing problems in all agencies of life in- 
surance companies is how far an agent 
visiting his business clients can proceed 


with advice when presenting his argu 





ments for buying insurance so that he 
will not be accused by members of bar 
associations of encroaching upon the 
field of practicing law. This situation 
has been under constant review for five 
years by committees of both the insur- 
ance industry and the bar associations 
who also have a cooperating body called 
the National Conference of Lawyers 
and Life Insurance Companies. The his- 
tory of the National Conference and the 
manner in which it is trying to reach a 
solution of this pressing problem which 
will be satisfactory to both the life in- 
surance industry and the bar associa- 
tions is covered comprehensively in The 
Gold Book next week. 

The trend of life 
companies during the past few years in 


recent insurance 


expanding their coverages to include 
\. & H. insurance is the subject in The 
Gold Book of articles by E. J. Faulkner, 
president of the Woodmen Accident & 
Life Co.,’and chairman of the industry's 
Joint Committee on Health 
and Albert Pike, Jr., 


Association 


Insurance; 
actuary of Life 
Insurance of America. 

The present situation with respect to 
the 1954 Internal 
article by 


Revenue Code is cov- 
Paul H. Walker, 


assistant counsel of Life Insurance Asso- 


ered in an 
ciation of America. 

Among articles on Pension Trusts and 
Profit Sharing is a joint one by Lam- 
bert M. Huppeler, vice president, agency, 
and John T. Callihan, agency pension 
New England Mutual Life 
This article outlines ef- 
fective examples of presentation of these 


consultant, 
Insurance Co. 


coverages. 

Facing legislatures at their forthcom- 
State De- 
partments in giving them advice as to 
take in 
of 


ing sessions, and Insurance 
what attitude the states should 


regard to Variable Annuities, is one 


the most controversial problems in life 


insurance. Both sides of this question 


are discussed in The Gold Book, the 
writers being Abram T. Collier, vice 
president and general solicitor, John 


Hancock, and Henry E. Blagden, second 
(Continued on Page 15) 
























NATHANAEL V. DAVIS 







Nathanael V. Davis, president of Alu- 
minium, Ltd., has been elected a director 
of New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., to fill the unexpired term of Allan 
Forbes, who died recently. Mr. Davis 
was graduated from Harvard College in 
1938 and after a postgraduate year at 
the London School of Economics, be- 
came associated with Aluminium, Ltd. 
His business career was interrupted by 
three years as an air intelligence officer 
in the U. S. Navy, which included a 
tour of duty in the Pacific theatre. Re- 
joining Aluminium, Ltd., immediately 
after the war, he was elected president 
and a director in 1947. Although it has 
long conducted mining, smelting, fabri- 
cating and sales operations throughout 
the world, the corporation has achieved 
the widest recognition, perhaps, for its 
current Kitimat project in British Co- 
lumbia. 


* * * 


Harry W. Jones, vice president of 
Mutual Benefit Life and James H. 
Kohlerman, educational director of Life 
Othce Management Association, were 
guest speakers at the second annual 
Office Managers’ Conference, Rutgers 
University, last week. Mr. Jones dis- 
cussed “Automation and the Office 
Worker”; Mr. Kohlerman, who gave 





The above photograph was taken at the 50th anniversary celebrations 


Steere, second vice president and general counsel and who was chairman 0 

























FLOYD C. PICKET? 





Floyd C. Pickett, manager of the re- 
covery department of the Home Insur- 
ance Co., and widely known for his ac- 
tivities in the Blue Goose fraternity of 
fire insurance, has been appointed dep- 
uty most loyal grand gander at large oj 
Blue Goose for the entire Eastern re- 
gion of the country. The appointment 


was made by Robert L. iseman 0i 
Washington, D. C., most loyal grand 
gander. Last year Mr. Pickett was a 


deputy most loyal grand gander for New 
York, New Jersey and New England, 
and prior to that served as most loyal 
gander of New York City Pond. A na- 
tive of Des Moines, la., Mr. Pickett en- 
tered insurance in his native city in 1922 
with the Southern Surety. Six years la- 
ter he was transferred to St. Louis and 
in 1930 came to New York. From 1932 
to 1937 he was with the Liquidation Bu- 
reau of the New York Insurance De- 
partment.and then joined the legal de- 
partment of the Home. On February |, 
1944, Mr. Pickett became first manager 
of the newly formed recovery depart- 
ment. 





the luncheon address, spoke on “Human 
Relations Check Points for Office Mana- 
gers.” 


of the 
Lincoln National Life recently in Fort Wayne. Shown, left to right, are Allen C. 


f the 


anniversary committee; Holman Hamilton, University of Kentucky, who spoke at 
the anniversary celebration; Bertha Imbody, longest-service employe; Sue Plasket, 


youngest-service employe; Harry E. Wells, Indiana Insurance Commissioner; 
Hettinger, Jr., partner, Lazard Freres & Co.; George Gund, president, Cleve 


land 


Trust Co.; Walter O. Menge, president of Lincoln National Life, and Louis 
Warren, director, Lincoln National Life Foundation. Mr. Gund and Mr. Hettinger 
are members of Lincoln National’s board of directors. 
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Hendon Chubb Weds 


Hendon Chubb, senior partner of 
Chubb & Son of New York, chairman of 
the Federal and Vigilant Insurance 
Companies and long one of the most 
prominent figures in the American ma- 
rine insurance field, and Mrs. Marian 
Knight Garrison of Llewellyn Park, 
West Orange, N. J., were married Sep- 
tember 19 in London, England. Mr. 
Chubb and his son, Percy Chubb, II, 
president of the Federal, sailed for 
Europe a few weeks ago, with Percy 
Chubb taking an active part in the meet- 
ing of the International Union of Ma- 
rine Insurance at Monte Carlo. 

The bride, who is the widow of Philip 
McKim Garrison, has been active in 
various charitable organizations, and 
served for a number of years as member 
of the board of the Victoria Foundation. 
Inc, which was founded by Mr. Chubb 
and his first wife, the late Mrs. Chubb, 
who was Miss Alice Lee. 

The bride’s daughters are Mrs. Jo- 
seph Robinson of Clementhorpe, North 
Shields, England, wife of the British 
\mbassador to Paraguay, and Mrs. 
Samuel S. Auchincloss of Williamsville, 
XN. Y. Mrs. Chubb is a member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club in New York. 


Hendon Chubb has a daughter and 
two sons of his first marriage, Mrs. 
James Russell Parsons of Llewellyn 


Park, Percy Chubb, II, of Chester, N. J., 
and Thomas C. Chubb of Greenwich, 
Conn, 

Mr. Chubb is a member of the Uni- 
versity Club, the Down Town Club, the 
New York Yacht Club and the Metro- 
politan Club of Washington. 


* ok Ox 
Harry E. Wells 
Harry E. Wells, who has resigned 


as Insurance Commissioner of Indiana, 
has been an able Insurance Commis- 
sioner of an Insurance Department 
which has a fine reputation in the insur- 
ance business. He leaves the Depart- 
ment to become president of American 
Travelers Life Insurance Co., which was 
licensed on June 15 with the largest au- 
thorized capitalization of any beginning 
life company in Indiana. He succeeds 
|. Perry Meek of Indianapolis, who will 
become advisory chairman and director 
of the new company. 


k ok ox 
Eastern Regional CPCU 


The annual Eastern Regional CPCU 
Conference will be held on October 13 
at the Hotel Statler, Hartford. Among 
the 700 who will attend are some leaders 
ag insurance industry of New Eng- 
Ane 

The chief speaker at the luncheon will 
’ Frank Pace, Jr., formerly Secretary 
ot the Army, and now executive vice 
President and director of General Dy- 
7 Corp. His topic: “Implications 
, .stomic Energy in Its Relations to 
‘usiness.” Reservations are being made 


or tables seating ten each. 











Dramatize Hartford Courant 
Two dramatic events in the history 
of American journalism will be recre- 
ated in Hartford, October 1, in 
monies opening the 16th annual observ- 
ance of National Newspaper Week. Edi- 
tor and Publisher says the ceremonies 
will spotlight the role played by the 
i freedom in 


cere- 


press in fighting for __ this 
country. The principal speakers will be 
Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff and 


Richard W. Slocum, president of Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
and executive vice president of Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

The principal event will be displays 
in colonial costurnes showing significant 
moments in the founding and first year 





Greater N. Y. Fund Meeting 


The two-column cut printed on this 
page was taken at a meeting last week 
of five leaders in the New York insur- 
ance employe campaign on behalf of the 
Greater New York Fund as they met at 
the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 


of the Hartford Courant. That is the 
oldest newspaper in continuous publica- 
tion in America. 

One of the portrayals will be the 
arrival in Hartford in 1764 of Thomas 
Green, founder of the Courant. Mr. 
Green will be shown as he came to the 
Connecticut town driving two oxen pull- 
ing a wagon on which he brought his 
printing press. 

A replica is being constructed of the 
front of the building in which Green 
printed his historic newspaper, then the 
Connecticut Courant, a weekly. 

A second display will depict the role 
played by the Courant in opposing the 
unpopular Stamp Act in 1765. 

The Stamp Act, under which the 
British Parliament sought to require 
stamps on all such articles as legal and 
commercial papers, pamphlets, newspa- 
pers and almanacs, was bitterly opposed 
as being taxation without representation. 
Resentment against the act helped sow 
the seeds of revolution. 

ay ie 


Aetna C. & S.—Automobile Merger 
Effective December 31 

The plan for merging the Aetna Casu- 
alty and Surety Co. and the Automobile 
Insurance Co. has been overwhelmingly 
approved at special meetings of the 
stockholders of the two companies at the 
companies’ home office in Hartford. The 
merger will take effect December 31, and 
the merged company will continue under 
the name of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co. 

In the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
the merger plan was approved by 89% 
vote, with less than one-tenth of 1% 
voting against the proposal. In the Au- 
tomobile Insurance Co., the vote for 
approval was 96%, with one-fiftieth of 
1% against. A two-thirds vote was re- 
quired for approval. 


dent and secretary, Home Insurance 
Co.; Edward J. Palkot, assistant vice 
president, Marine Midland Trust Co.; 
and Henry L. Brown, vice president, 
Doremus & Co. The committee includes 
two other members, Edward W. Me 
Pherson, assistant vice president, New 
York Life; and Warren Partridge, per- 





building to plan for enlargement of next 
year’s effort to help the 425 hospitals 
and health and welfare agencies affili- 
ated with the Fund. 

Seated, left to right, in the picture are 
Walter Westcott, vice president, Amer- 
ica Fore Insurance Group, and Graham 
L. Russell, secretary of Royal-Liverpool, 
who volunteered to be chairman for the 
second year. Standing, L. to R., are 
John H. Washburn, assistant vice presi- 


sonnel officer, Atlantic Mutual. 

The campaign will endeavor to reach 
employes on a two-point basis: (a) to 
educate them in knowing just how the 
Fund network of agencies helps them 
or is available to them and (b), to permit 
them, as beneficiaries, directly or indi 
rectly, to contribute to the support of 
Fund agencies. Last year the Fund 
helped 3,000,000 persons who live or work 
in New York. 





Under the plan of merger, a 50% stock 
dividend will be paid in the Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety Co., on November 15 to 
its stockholders of record October 14. 
Thereafter, the stockholders of the Au- 
tomobile Insurance Co., will be entitled 
to receive one share of Aetna Casualty 
stock in exchange for each share of Au- 
tomobile Insurance Co. stock. This ex- 
change will be made immediately after 
the end of the year. 

The merged company will continue to 
write all the general casualty lines, fi- 
delity and surety bonds, and fire and 
marine business now being written by 
the two companies. . 

* x * 


Assign McVicker to Europe 


V inton MecVicker, who came from 
Ohio to the staff here of Wall Street 
Journal and who has been covering 


insurance news, is on his way to Europe, 
where he will be assigned to the Euro- 
pean staff of the paper. One of his first 
assigninents is in Germany. 

Mr. McVicker was one of the most 
able Ohio reporters and editors. His 
principal work was in Columbus where 
he handled state news for Scripps 
Howard newspapers and also had ex- 
perience on a Columbus daily. In New 
York City he quickly built up friend- 
ships with insurance executives. 

* ok * 
Something New in Paris 

Mme. H. Foure, editor of The Flying 
Stag, Paris, publication of the Sym- 
phonic Artistic and Literary Association 
of Insurance, members of which are 
professional insurance people, is in this 
country. She has been visiting Hartford 
and Cambridge. This association is 
unique in the insurance field. 


The Gold Book 


(Continued from Page 14) 


vice president and associate actuary, The 
Prudential. 

The great success so many men have 
had as general agents and managers of 
life insurance 
chief motivation for their sons entering 
that field. Two examples of this in The 
Gold Book are the William 
J. Dunsmore and A the 
Equitable Society. In Bleetstein 


production has been a 


families of 

Bleetstein of 
the 
agency are a number of families. So 
the 


fathers and sons in agencies that it has 


large is Equitable’s delegation of 


an association of these representatives 
called the Cub Club which 
in The Gold Book. 


is described 


Two industry organizations featured 
in The Gold Book this year are the 
Life Office Management Association, 


consisting of home office company ex 
ecutives in fields other than selling, and 
the General Agents and Managers Con- 
the National j 
Life Underwriters. 

As is 


number of personality stories in the is 


ference of Association of 


customary there are a_ large 
sue, including the careers of George | 
B. Smith, recently elected president of 
Mutual; Harold T. Dil 
lon, general agent, National Life of Ver 
Atlanta, and A. D. Hemphill, 


manager, Equitable Society, San Fran 


the Connecticut 
mont, 


cisco, 
Book 
is a long one, including descriptions by 
the Million Dollar Round 
interesting they 
sketches of 
otten 


The list of authors in The Gold 


members of 
Table of 
written; 


some cases 


have and agents 


whose early careers have been 


dramatic, including escapes from Ku 
rope. In its 200 pages there will be found 
articles which, in addition to their human 
interest appeal, are stimulating to a wide 


field of readership. 
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Foreign Reinsurers 
Net $47,000,000 in 1954 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE REPORTS 


U. S. Companies Paid $207 Millions in 
Premiums, Recovered $150 Million in 
Losses From Foreign Companies 

Net receipts by foreign countries on 
their reinsurance business with United 
States insurance companies amounted 
to $47 million in 1954, according to ‘fig- 
ures released by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

United States insurance companies 
paid $207 million in premiums for rein- 
surance purchased from foreign rein- 
surers, and recovered $150 million in 
losses from their foreign reinsurers, ac- 
cording to studies prepared by the De- 
partment’s office of business economics 
and bureau of foreign commerce. 

The $57 million excess of premiums 
paid over losses recovered was partially 
offset by net receipts of about $10 mil- 
lion by United States reinsurers on 
reinsurance they sold abroad. 

Foreign Reinsurance Premiums Increased 

Premiums paid to foreign reinsurers 
have increased steadily since 1949, when 
the Commerce Department began its an- 
nual surveys. Total premiums of $207 
million paid in 1954 were $36 million 
more than the 1953 total of $171 million. 


This was the largest annual increase 
since 1949. Most of the 1954 reinsurance 
premiums, some $183 million, went to 
the United Kingdom. Of the balance, 


Switzerland received about $17 million. 

Losses recovered from foreign rein- 
surers were $150 million in 1954, up from 
$120 million in 1953. For the entire six- 
year period covered by these annual 
surveys, the average ratio of recovered 
losses to premiums ceded has been 68%. 
In 1954, the ratio was at a peak of 73%, 
reflecting heavy loss payments resulting 
from last year’s hurricane’s, although 
the experience in some other lines was 
improved. 

By the end of 1954 over thalf of the 
outstanding claims resulting from 1954 
hurricanes Carol, Edna anid Hazel had 
been paid by United States insurance 
companies. It is possible that the share 
of foreign reinsurers in these losses is 
not yet fully reflected in reports re- 
ceived by the Commerce Department for 
the year 1954. In any case, substantial 
1954 claims remain to be settled in 1955, 
and recent hurricane damage will also 
add to the amount of payments 
to be met by foreign reinsurers this year, 
according to Commerce. 

Reinsurance sold abroad has been a 
minor component of American interna- 
tional reinsurance transactions through 
the past five years, although it has been 
sold all over the world with a coverage 
of about 50 countries. Of the $29 million 
premium income received by United 
States reinsurers in 1954 on reinsurance 
sold aboard, some $12 million was_ re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom, #4 
million from continental western Europe, 
and $6 million from the Latin American 
Republics. Losses paid by U. S. rein- 
surers were $19 million. 


Edward Liebel Dies 


Edward P. Liebel, 73, chairman of the 
board of the Buffffalo Fire Office Inc., 
3uffalo, N. Y., died September 19 in 
his office in the Dunn Building. 

Born in Buffalo, Mr. Liebel had been 
in the insurance business 57 years. He 
started at 16 as an office boy in the old 
Buffalo insurance company of Williams 
& Mitchell. He had been with the Buf- 


loss 


falo Fire Office about 50 years and was 
honored by that company in 1948 on his 
50th year in insurance. 


INTERGRATE N. Y. OPERATIONS 


Commercial Union-Ocean Group Com- 
bines Fire and Casualty Business in 
Eastern and Central New York 

Fire and casualty operations of the 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group in cen- 
tral and eastern New York have been 
integrated, with headquarters in Syra- 
cuse. The Group’s operations in that 
area will be under the supervision of 
C. L. Newman as manager, who will be 
located at 1002 Hills Building. 

Mr. Newman has been with the or- 
ganization for his entire business career. 
Previously he had supervised territories 
in both central and eastern New York. 
Mr. Newman will be assisted by Robert 
L. Hughes and Stanton Fay, special 
agents for central New York, and by 
L. A. Langer, special agent for eastern 
New York. 


N. Y. C. Pond, Blue Goose, 
Dinner Meeting Oct. 5 


New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose will hold its first dinner meeting 
of fthe 1955-56 season on Wednesday 
evening, October 5, at the Railroad- 
Machinery Club at 30 Church Street, 
New York City. Reception will start at 
5:50 o’clock with dinner at 6:30. Most 
Loyal Gander John J. McAndrews states 
there will be a program of entertainment 
following a brief business session after 
dinner. Delegates to the Grand Nest 
meeting in August will present their re- 
ports. W. M. Whitesell, Jr., custodian, 
is chairman of the dinner committee with 
Louis Buck head of the entertainment 
committee. 

New York City Pond also announces 
that future dinner meetings are sched- 
uled for December 7, February 8, and 
April 11, with the annual outing and 
election of officers on June 29, 1956. 


STUART RALEIGH DIES 

Stuart F. Raleigh, 66, president of the 
Raleigh & Munns, Inc. insurance firm, 
Syracuse, N. Y., since 1927, died Septem- 
ber 19 in a Syracuse hospital. He was a 
graduate of Princeton University and 
was a former president of the Prince- 
ton Alumni Association of New York. 
His wife, a daughter and two sons sur- 
vive. 








Layton Toastmaster 
For Watson Banquet 


RETIRED NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 


Expect Over 2,500 to Attend Testimonial 
Dinner to Rate Expert at Waldorf 
in New York, October 26 


Colonel Frank D. Layton, retired chair- 
man of the board of the National Fire 
of Hartford, will act as toastmaster and 
speaker at the forthcoming testimonial 
dinner to Leon A. Watson, who has 
recently retired as manager of the Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization of New 
Jersey, according to S. S. Holland, past 
president of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents, which is sponsor- 
ing the affair. A past president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Colonel Layton served as president of 
the National Fire for over 25 years and 
is regarded as one of the leading figures 
in the fire insurance field. 

_Mr. Holland of East Orange, who is 
vice president of the J. I. Kislak Agency 
of Jersey City, and general chairman of 
the affair, stated that some ten thousand 
invitations and announcements had gone 
out to insurance agents, brokers and 
insurance company officials throughout 
the nation. 


Governer Meyner to Attend 


The dinner will be held October 26 in 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, with an 
attendance of over 2,500 guests expected. 
Governor Robert B. Meyner, New Jer- 
sey’s Banking and Insurance Commis- 
sioner Charles R. Howell and John S. 
Sheiry of Bridgeton, the association’s 
president, are among those slated to 
participate in the Watson testimonial. 

Mr. Watson, who is 66, entered the 
insurance field as an office boy when he 
was 16. Over the past 45 years he has 
won recognition as a leading rate expert. 
He has also been instrumental in enact- 
ing much beneficial fire insurance legis- 
lation. 

The Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion, now headed by S. Gage Lewis, has 
250 employes with offices throughout the 
state. It is supported by more than 250 
stock fire insurance companies which 
subscribe to its services. 


AGENCY LEASES BUILDING SPACE 
The Empire State Insurance Agency 
has leased space in a new building in 
Colvin Avenue, Albany, N. Y., for its 
new upstate New York headquarters. 


America Fore Opens Combined Baltimore Office 
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Rendering of the new America Fore Building in Baltimore, Md. Opened Septem- 
ber 29, it houses the branch office of the Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York and 
the field offices of the four fire companies of the group. 


The America Fore Insurance Group 
opened its consolidated Baltimore, Md., 
offices in the new America Fore Build- 
ing at 2221 N. Charles Street this week. 

This move combines the branch office 
of the Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New 
York and the field offices of the fire 
companies of the group consisting of the 
Continental, Fidelity - Phenix, Niagara 
and American Eagle. These offices were 


formerly located in the Mathieson 
Building at Light and Redwood Streets. 

Fieldmen of the fire companies who 
will be located in the new building are 
State Agent P. J. Hess, assisted by 
Special Agents Frank B. Hall and P. I. 
Landis. A. F. Timmins is resident mana- 
ger of the Fidelity & Casualty Co., and 
Douglas Johnson is manager of the 
claims department. 


H. Marshall Robertson 
Given Dinner in N, 


NOTED REINSURANCE FIGurRrp 





Completes 25 Years as U. S. Manage; 
of General of Paris and Successo; 
General Security : 


On completion of 25 years as U. ¢ 
manager of General Fire Assurance Co 
of Paris and president of its Successor 
company, General Security Assurance 
Corp. of New York, French representa- 
tives of the latter company’s board at a 
banquet in his honor at Pierre Hotel 
New York, presented H. Marshall Rob. 
ertson with a silver antique soup tureey 
and plate of the period of Emperor 
Napoleon the First. Also the board pre- 
sented him with a set of silver goblets. 

Mr. Robertson’s insurance career bp. 
gan in 1906 with the old firm of Heck. 
scher & Pearson, Ltd., now merged with 
Sterling Offices, Ltd., well known inter. 
national brokers and managers. After 
experience in World War I as an officer 
in the Royal Flying Corps Balloon 
section he left for Canada to start in 
Toronto the Canadian branch of Sterling 
Offices, Ltd. Subsequently, he organized 
the U. S. office of the same firm and 
was president of the Lion Fire Insur- 
ance Corp. of New York. 


49 Years in Reinsurance Field 


In 1930 Mr. Robertson was appointed 


U. S. manager of General Fire of Paris, 
the oldest French company and estab- 
lished in 1819. Thus, he has completed 
49 years in the reinsurance industry, 
being the active dean of reinsurance in 
this country. 

Among those attending the banquet 
were E. Bouy, chairman and _ general 
manager of the Paris company; A. 
Deligne, deputy general manager, and 
several other well known French insur- 
ance company managers, including A. 
Roux and Y. Paul-Depasse, chairman 
and general manager and deputy general 
manager respectively of General Acci- 
dent Insurance Co. of Paris. Two years 
ago Mr. Robertson was made a chevalier 
in the Legion of Honor for his services 
to France 





New York Queries on 


Subversive Connections 

All new applicants for agents’, brokers’, 
adjusters’ licenses in New York State 
will be required to fill out Form 881, a 
supplementary questionnaire, which in- 
cludes queries about membership in sub- 
versive organizations. Those already li- 
censed as producers or adjusters do not 
have to fill out this form, except in cases 
where the Department receives informa- 
tion that a producer or adjuster may be 
a member of a subversive group. Sec- 
tions 114 and 119 of the Insurance Law 
give the Insurance Superintendent au- 
thority to ask applicants for information 
and also to query those now holding li- 
censes. 

Specifically, two questions are asked 
on Form 881 which will give the Depart- 
ment the information it is seeking. They 
are: ? 

“1, Are you now a member of one oF 
more of the parties, organizations of 
groups listed in Item 4 which have 
been designated by the United States 
Attorney General pursuant to Executive 
Order No. 10450, after a hearing or after 
the organization has failed to avail it- 
self of the opportunity to have a hear- 
ing; or have been designated by the 
Board of Regents of the State of New 
York pursuant to law;_ or_ have o- 
designated by the Security Unit of the 
State of New York Civil Service Depart 
ment pursuant to law? a 

“2 “Are you now a member? Have 
you ever been a member? (Yes or” 
answer to both questions required.) 

Form 881 then gives a list of organ 
zations and the licensee is asked © 
check present or past membership. 
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International Marine Union Meets At Monte Carlo 


Brilliant, Well-Attended Gathering Held in Spirit of Good Will and International 


Cooperation; Wide Range of Current Problems on Agenda; Important 


The International Union of Marine 
insurance has concluded its most bril- 
‘ont and well-attended meeting, at 
\ te Carlo, Monaco, in a spirit of in- 
national ood will and friendship. The 
onference which opened Monlday, Sep- 
vember 12, was officially closed with the 
‘al meetings of committees and the 
Council on Friday, September 16. 

The conference was marked by an im- 
ive and encouraging display of how 
i J nade for some 40 countries, many 
yith divergent views, to meet in a 
iiendly fashion with the idea of finding 
, common ground for the development 
and improvement of the marine insur- 
e business throughout the world. The 
in dual members of the marine asso- 
jations present are strong competitors 
1 many cases for the same marine mar- 
ets, but this did not prevent a strong 
feling of comradeship and sincere co- 
peration. 


President of Union Commended 
























Due to the extraordinary tact and 
jultless management of -H. Quirino 
fa Fonseca (Portugal), president of the 
Union, and his committees (on most of 
shich there was a United States repre- 
sentative), the usual difficulties of inter- 
national meetings, where many conflict- 
ing international views are represented, 
ere hi indled in a manner such as to 

oi both sides of the issues raised. 

The United States delegates acquitted 
themselves so well from the viewpoint 
f international diplomacy as well as 
technical cooperation that our State De- 
partment might do well to look to this 
ied as a source for ambassadorial ma- 
terial. 

Purpose of Conference 


The purpose of the conference is to 
provide a central meeting point once a 
vear, for all member marine insurance 
tganizations who, by joining the Inter- 


national Union, agree to abide by its 
principles and association by-laws inso- 
ras the laws of the respective coun- 
tres concerned will permit it. More 


specifically, its aims are to promote uni- 
iormity in the field of marine insurance 
) eliminate causes of friction and to 


reduce losses. 
The purposes of the conference are 


nolded to meet current conditions as 
mes change. The result is that all the 
meetings are vital and deal with sub- 


ects of great importance and immediate 
Merest to the member associations. 


History of International Union 


The International Union was founded 
0 Berlin, in 


1874, as an organization 
ere members could discuss business 
latters of common interest in connec- 


tion with the conduct of marine insur- 
‘nce. The Union consisted mainly of 
European companies until 1923 when 
many British companies were persuaded 
to join. Lloyd’s was represented un- 
ifiicially. In 1939, the membership of 
the Union consisted of about 200 mem- 


ee 23 countries. These members 
u 








not however, act on behalf of 
their resy pective national marine market. 
ial Wo rld War IT in 1946, Carl 
general manager of the Switzer- 

land General Insurance (Co., proposed 
hat the wo rk of the Union be done by 
‘ouncil consisting of delegations from 


the national marine associations in the 





Papers Presented by American Delegates 


By WiuraM F. DeEaney, Jr. 
President, Delaney Offices, Incorporated 


various countries rather than by indi- 
vidual companies. The idea was quickly 
adopted. It had the advantage of per- 
mitting the joining by the American In- 


stitute of Marine Underwriters and 
Lloyd’s. 

Under the new plan, the work of the 
Union has expanded considerably. The 


new method has worked well as it per- 
mits the adoption of decisions without 





WILLIAM F. DELANEY, JR. 


binding all parties. The by-laws provide 
that any conclusion reached by the Coun- 
cil shall not be binding on any member 
association unless it is duly ratified by 
the member association. Some of the 
past accomplishments of the Union are 
the publication of the Tables of Practical 
Equivalents showing the wording of com- 
parable marine clauses in different coun- 
tries. 

Strides have been made towards uni- 
formity in the clauses used in policies. 
Provision has been made for the ex- 
change of information on specific cate- 
gories of business. Contributions have 
been made in connection with the classi- 
fication of ships. The Union has also 
been working on the standardization of 
labels on dangerous goods and the pre- 
vention of cargo losses. 

Present High Status of Union 

In 1951 the Union received a Consulta- 
tive Status, Category B, with the Eco- 
nomic and Social ‘Council of the United 
Nations. The Union is thus able to reach 
the highest center for international co- 
operation. 

As Mr. da Fonseca said: “Today it is 
true to say that the International akon 
is representative of marine insurance in 
all civilized parts of the world. Undi- 
minished in strength, the basic idea lives 
on that international cooperation, trans- 
cending frontiers, is essential in marine 
insurance as perhaps in no other field 
of activity.” 

The Union is run by an executive 
committee which assists the president, 
and a Council. The Council consists of 
the formal representatives of the mem- 
ber associations from the various coun- 


tries. In addition there are the follow- 
ing committees which pass upon prob- 
lems and prepare them for general dis- 
cussion before the council: Inland hull, 
cargo loss prevention, extent of cover 
after discharge, comparison of clauses, 
freedom of insurance, recoveries from 
carriers and clean bills of lading. 


Program 


The program for the 1955 meeting 
dealt with loss prevention, recoveries 
from shippers, hull and inland ‘hull busi- 
ness, nuclear fission, clean bills of lading 
and restrictions against free trade. 

The actual agenda and chairmen of the 
committees were as follows: 

1. Organization of the meeting. 

2. Relations with other international 
organizations such as the United Nations 


and the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

3. Hull business in general. 

4. Inland hull business (J. Kamp, 


Holland). 

5. Cargo business: a. loss prevention 
(Harold Jackson, U. S. A.); b. report on 
+ iggy ul Cargo Bureau (Owen Barker, 

S. A.); c. extent of cover after dis- 
charge (H. M. Boot); d. trade losses 
(H. F. Thorburn, England); compari- 
son a clauses (Jean Jaubert, France). 

6. Nuclear Fission (A. B. Stewart, 


England). 

Legal Problems: a. restrictions in 
marine insurance (John T. Byrne, 
U. S. A.); b. recoveries from carriers 
(H. Helmensdorfer, Switzerland);  c. 
ers bills Re lading (F. B. Zeller, 
{ap A.); international law and the 
aa mile ifn (L. K. Sweet, England). 


Cargo Loss Prevention 


The conclusions reached at the con- 
ference dealt largely with the cargo field. 
A most interesting proposal was put 
forth by Owen Barker, president of 
Appleton & ‘Cox of New York, on behalf 
of the American Institute Marine Under- 
writers. He proposed that the Interna- 
tional Union encourage the development 
of cargo stowage inspection bureaus 
throughout the world. 

“In this connection” he said, “we, as 
underwriters, feel that there are definite 
advantages from both the cargo loss pre- 





Reinsurance Expert 

William F. Delaney, Jr., is presi- 
dent of Delaney Offices Incorporated, 
99 John Street, New York City, a 
reinsurance brokerage firm doing a 
domestic and international reinsur- 
ance business. He attended the Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance 
Conference at Monte Carlo where his 


international connections and_ his 
knowledge of foreign languages en- 
abled him to move freely. He has 


reported his impressions of the Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Delaney, 
lecturer, was at 


also an author and 

the Scheveningen, 
Holland, Conference of the Interna- 
tional Union last year and at the 
Western Hemispheric Conference in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. He attended 
other similar conferences at Mexico, 
Cuba, Spain and England. He is, of 
course, well known in company and 
production circles in this country as 
one of the leaders in his field. 











and the overall safety 
hull and personnel. 

American standpoint, we also 
advantages that would be in- 
herent in uniformity between countries 
of safe stowage and inspection stand- 
ards.” Mr. Barker informed the dele- 
gates that the United Nations has re- 
quested its member governments to com- 
ment on the need and possible develop- 
ment of such organizations. 

Harold Jackson, chairman of the loss 
prevention committee and president of 
W. H. McGee & Co., Inc., of New York, 
prepared an excellent report as a result 
of considerable study and research on 


vention 
aspect including 
From the 
visualize 


aspect 


losses. Although not stated at the meet- 
ing, the more favorable results in this 
field during the past year have been due 


in part to the work of this committee. 
It has undertaken to designate the place 
where the occurred, their causes, 
and the preventive measures that should 
be taken. The committee presented a 
series of conclusions in connection with 
its report. The most important of these 
were: 

1. Cargo experience ‘has shad a 
general tendency toward improvement 

Consumer goods and other attractive 
commodities remain the chief targets for 
theft and pilferage. 

3. Damages due to preventable 
are frequent. 

4. Many could be 
more attention were paid to new pack- 
ing materials and methods. Rough han- 
dling and improper packing are pre- 
dominant causes of losses. 

The report contained a fine analysis 
showing a comparison of losses on im- 
ports and exports. It showed whether 
losses were due to theft and pilferage, 
short or non-delivery or damage, broken 
down by groups of commodities and 
countries. It also contained a report on 
serious fires on board ship. The com 
mittee received a report on international 
uniform labelling of hazardous goods. 
Fire standard labels are now being 
studied for adoption. There is no agree- 
ment yet on the label for corrosive sub- 
stances. It appears that general usage 


k ysses 


loss 


causes 


losses avoided if 


labels will soon become a matter of 
course. 

Three Mile Limit 
L. K. Sweet, underwriter of the 


of London, England, 
and chairman of the Institute of London 
Underwriters, gave an interesting report 
on problems caused by different limits 
for territorial waters. This problem was 
brought to the fore this year because 


Phoenix Assurance, 


of the seizure of some Onassis whaling 
vessels by Argentina. 

Mr. Sweet stated that while many 
recent developments on the subject of 
the regime of the high seas are outside 


the province of marine underwriters, 
nevertheless underwriters are concerned 
“at the chaotic state of affairs which at 
present exists whereby some nations uni- 
laterally claim sovereignty over areas of 
sea increasingly distant from their coasts 
and enforce their claim by molestations 
and arrests of vessels engaged in opera 


tions which are legitimate by every test 
except that of the law of the country 
making the claim.” 

He referred to the recent instances 


involving the Onassis whaling expedition 
and American fishing vessels. He stated 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Top row, left to right—Ernest S. Winter, William H. Keller, Joseph F. Scheer, Walter F. Brady, J. P. Madigan, C. A. Keppler, 


Rankin Martin, F. W. Bull, Scott Harris, Alfred C. Bennett, W. L. Hippard, William A. Waters. 

Second row, left to right—H. F. Witzel, Daniel Mungall, Benjamin F. Ferrier, C. Maurice Hall, Bruno C. Vitt, Raymond N. 
Caverly, John N. Blegen, Francis Van Orman, William Penn, Henry C. Blaetz, Peter Barr, Leonard Peterson. 

Third row, left to right—F. R. Scott, George R. Miller, Morgan Harris, George D. Vail, Jr., J. Dewey Dorsett, A. E. Gilbert, 
Carroll R. Young, Howard A. Slayback, Reese F. Hill, Harry Cornwall. 
Bottom row, left to right—Andrew J. Bucksar, John J. Mulvehill, Charles H. Carr, R. N. Vlachos, W. L. “Bill” Hadley, Tony 
Farese, Pro.; W. W. Cochran, Donald R MacKay, Peter M. Robertson, Gordon C. Daubert. 


By W. L. “Britt” Haprey 


Under cloudless skies with a Septem- 
ber temperature comfortably warm the 
“Bill Hadley” Fall Tournament of 1955 
of the Golf 
played Raritan 


Underwriters Association 
was the Valley 
Country Club course at Somerville, N. J., 
on September 16. It was an old home 
i the association, which was 
existence at this locale in 


over 


oceasion for 
brought into 
1913 

The U. G. A. returned to Raritan Val 
ley on the occasion of its 25th Anni- 
1938. That tournament pro- 


versary in 


vided the high mark of its affairs. The 
events of its play schedule provided 
hotly contested competition. There was 
a splendid brass band which played all 
afternoon and on into the evening. Then 
during and following the evening dinner 
there was entertainment of high order 
for the diners’ amusement. 

The “Bill Hadley” Fall Tournament of 
1955 had the usual complement of events 
in the competition plaved during the 
afternoon. A buffet luncheon was served 
prior to the starter’s gun being sounded. 


Playing Conditions Ideal 


Playing conditions were ideal. There 
was no lack of caddies. There was no 


crowding along the fairways. The course 
was in fine shape while the greens were 
as fine as anyone could desire. The 
greens keeper left nothing undone which 
could contribute to the pleasure of the 
golfers. 

During the evening dinner there was 
entertainment throughout including a 
baritone soloist who sang several num- 
bers much loved by men, a male quartet 
singing without accompanist—other than 
a tone finder—did several popular selec 
tions in fine style. Winding up this part 
of the program a magician baffled the 
diners as only a slight-of-hand man can. 

It will be recalled when the 25th an- 
niversary party was held, hot coffee was 








oe 


provided at several spots alon : 
tan Valley course. Recalling Bee onl 
lar the coffee oases proved at thee ae 
the association’s host provided arse 
freshment spots at which milk oad 
milk, beer, and several kinds’ of e, 
drinks, could be had at the Sesteaa.. 
16, tournament. Each spot had an 4 


tendant who saw to it that vanishing 
items were replenished. It proved . 
highly satisfactory part of the party 
arrangements. (Oh yes—this was ss : 
free.) oa 

The refreshments out on the golj 


course together with the entertainment 
during the dinner in the evening was 
provided by generous friends and mem. 
bers of the U. G. A., who always get : 
real boost out of doing things beyoni| 
the call of duty. This brings to acl 
and all a hearty thank you. — - 


Events and Winners 


The usual schedule of events for the 
U. G, A. tournament was provided by 





Orren Jack Turner 


CHARLES R. HOWELL 


its golf committee. They were all playe 
and the competition waxed keen. Th 
several winners were. 


18-Hole Medal Play Handicap 
Alfred C. Bennett 
18-Hole Medal Play Gross 
Bill Cochran 
18-Hole Medal Play Kickers 
Wm. Keller 
18-Hole Medal Play Net Partners 
Ed. Gorman 
Bob Braddock 
President’s Prize Low Net 
First Nine Holes 
Harry Cornwall 
Secretary’s Prize Low Net 
Second Nine Holes 
3runo C. Vitt 
18-Hole Medal Play Guest 
Bill Waters 
Host’s Four Prizes 
1—Highest Gross Score 
Reese F. Hill 
2—High Score 11th Hole 
Frank Scott 
3—High Score on 5 Par, 3 Holes 
Joe Scheer 
4—Nearest Pin on 17th Hole 
John P. Madigan 


By winning for the third time Alfred § 


C. Bennett retired the present Cham- 
pionship Cup. A new cup will be put 
competition at the Spring Tournament) 
of UGA. 


New Officers UGA 


At the dinner when the business Sey 
sion of the association functioned 
Hippard was elected president. 
ceeds retiring president Rankin Marti". 
Eugene C. Richard was elected sat 
president and W. W. Cochran was ma" 
secretary-treasurer. § 

Rankin Martin was elected to the so" 
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committee, Class 1957, and Ray- 


ming of, an 
_ N. Caverly and T. T. Grimson, 
vembers of this committee for the Class 
memD' 

yj 1958. 


Guests 


Charles R. Howell, New Jersey Com- 
wwesjoner of Banking and Insurance, 
ye suest of the association at the din- 
yy He made the date as part of a very 
nsy schedule and spoke informally and 


wiefly Being an insurance man he 
ols 4% ’ by . © o 
‘ound himself quite happy and at home 


a gathering of insurance men. 
attending the tournament 


Daubert, 


tending 
Other guests 
ind dinner were Gordon C. 


William A. Waters and Walter Brady. 
Present at Tournament 
Those who participated in the day’s 


estivities included the following: 

Peter Barr, Alfred C. Bennett, Henry 
¢ Blaetz, John N. Blegen, Robert L.. 
braddock, Andrew J. Bucksar, F. W. 
pall, Charles H. Carr, Raymond N. 
Caverly, W. W. Cochran, Harry Corn- 
yall, J. Dewey Dorsett, John R. Dumont, 
‘onjamin F. Ferrier. 

rE Gilbert, Edward J. Gorman, W. 
|. Hadley, C. Maurice Hall, Morgan 
Harris, Scott Harris, Reese F. Hill, W. 
|, Hippard, William H. Keller, C. A. 
Keppler, |. M. Kidd, Donald R. MacKay, 
|. P. Madigan. 
“Rankin Martin, George R. Miller, 
john J. Mulvehill, Daniel Mungall, Wil- 
iam Penn, Leonard Peterson, Eugene 
C Richard, Peter M. Robertson, Joseph 


F, Scheer. 

FR. Scott, Howard A. Slayback, 
George D. Vail, Francis Van Orman, 
Bruno C. Vitt, R. N. Vlachos, James J. 
Wilson, Ernest S. Winter, H. F. Witzel. 


Atomic Energy 
(Continued from -Page 1) 


ability groups, have responded to some 
of the problems associated with radia- 
tion safety in the transportation of 
radioactive chemicals and in the opera- 
tion of various atomic energy equip- 
ments, such as cyclotrons and other 
particle accelerators. 
Insurance Studies 


Mr. Braidech reviewed the conclu- 
ons of a special group of insurance 
executives, who issued an interim report 
in July dealing with third party liability 
nd business interruption risks, and also 
:maximum limit of primary liability to 
meet the problem of catastrophe poten- 
tials. The report stated the Government 
should decide whether to create a spe- 
‘al Federal fund to provide means of 
isurance in excess of the capacity of 
the commercial market. 

‘Limit ranges as high as $100,000,000 
$500,000,000 have been suggested by 
etain industrial interests,” said Mr. 
raidech. “This high order of magni- 
‘ule of potential financial risk, antici- 
jated in the event of major atomic dis- 
‘ter, resulted as a reaction to the new 
jrovision of the revised Atomic Energy 
‘t of 1954. This stipulates that as a 
nition of his license every licensee of 
ecial nuclear material is subject to the 
ndition that he shall ‘hold the United 
‘ates and the Commission harmless 
"many damage resulting from use or 
‘session’ of such material. The im- 
tance of properly resolving a situa- 
nof this size and nature is apparent. 
ie absence of any definite conclusion 
‘the industry, which justifies the real 
‘d tor coverage of such magnitude, 
mplicates the problem of insurance. 


Further Study Program Needed 


"To Promote the insurability of atomic 
€tprises, it is considered necessary 
“at the activity of an overseeing tech- 
veal body, such as the present Reactor 
‘guards Committee of the A.E.C., 
“ould be continued and that the current 
‘tim safety standards for all licensees 
“ ngidly maintained. Because of the 
‘ed for a broader knowledge of the 
‘Tous problems involved in commercial 
“ation of nuclear power, it is be- 
‘ved also that a continuing study pro- 
“im between the A.E.C. and the insur- 
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ance experts, at required scientific and 
engineering levels, will help to resolve 
the many varied and important prob 
lems on a more realistic basis, and 
thereby promote insurance confidence 

“So formalized an approach by the 
different interests should result in a 
more comprehensive study of all aspects 
of pile technology contributing to the 
major problems of industrial applica- 
tion, and should help rationalize the 
hazard and safety problems all the way 
from the technical deficiencies of engi 
neering to the moral responsibility of 
management. This organized joint pro 
cedure should go a long way toward 
alleviating some of the frightening re 
actions which have resulted from a blank 
assessment of the danger potentials of 
nuclear reactors.” 


Should Codify Designs 


In addition to providing the usual 
technical surveillance, he said that the 
Commission should undertake to codify, 
at an early date, the layout and design 
of nuclear reactors and associated steam- 
producing equipment, and the construc 
tion, installation and maintenance of 
them. He suggested that due considera 
tion be given to protective security of 
such plants against malicious acts and 
sabotage. 

On the subject of emergency plan 
ning, Mr. Braidech advocated the prepa 
ration of emergency procedures and dis 
aster planning to cover any catastrophic 
event. Such advance organized prepared 
ness, he observed, will minimize the 
length of shutdown and operation-loss 
time. 

Mr. Braidech pointed ont that the con 
fidence that has been expressed in the 
atomic energy program by the electric 
utilities indicates that commercial nu 
clear power is becoming one of the most 
rapidly evolving and growing develop 
ments in the history of American indus 
try. At present, six major electrical 
utilities, he said, have come up with 
plans calling for power plant installa 
tions totaling nearly 900,000 kw., with 
investment values of more than $250, 
000,000. 

This progress, Mr. Braidech said, in 
dicated that much of the confusion that 
has existed in this new industry will 
vanish in time with constructive think 
ing. 

“Industrialized atomic energy will then 
be properly evaluated for insurance risk 
with adequate coverage against major 
accidents and catastrophes,” he declared 

“With proper collaboration of human, 
financial and technical talents, and the 
establishment of equity of responsibility 
among governmental, industrial and in 
surance interests, we can move forward 
and hasten the day when atomic powet 
become a reality for improved public 
welfare, social stability and national 
security and technical supremacy,” Mr 
Braidech concluded. 


Ins. Society’s Accounting 
Class to Begin on Oct. 7 


As part of the expanded curriculum of 
the School of Insurance, Insurance So 
ciety of New York, a class in “Insurance 
Accounting” will be given, starting Fri 
day, October 7, for personnel of company 
accounting departments who work on 
the necessary figures to be used in an 
nual statements. Its instructor will be 
Edward J. Reilly, chief of the audit bu 
reau, New York Insurance Department. 

This course, it is felt, will also be of 
interest to top management since com 
pany executives must know the signifi 
cance of the figures shown in the an 
nual statement. 

So that the first semester will be com 
pleted before the Christmas holidays ex 
tra sessions of this class will be held 
Wednesday evenings. The second sem 
ester will not commence until after 
March 1, classes again being held on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Under this 
procedure classes will not conflict with 
necessary overtime. The fee for the 
course is $30 per semester, plus $2.50 
registration fee. The late fee will be 
waived this semester. 
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Albert Ullmann Dies At Age 77 


Prominent Ocean Marine Underwriter Who Had Been in 
Business Over 63 Years; Individualist Known 


for His Sound Judgment and Courage 


of Albert 
insurance 


The death on September 21 
Ullmann removed from the 


scene one of the foremost American 
ocean marine underwriters, a man who 
had been in that field over 63 years 


and who was known for his remarkable 
ability and sound judgment in passing 
on marine risks. Mr. Ullmann, who was 
77 vears old and had been ill for a long 
while, died in his apartment at the War- 
wick Hotel in New York City. 
Effective January 1 of this year he 
had retired as president of the Albert 





ALBERT ULLMANN 


Ullmann Marine Office, Inc., in New 
York to become chairman of the board, 
turning over active management duties 
to Charles E. Coleman, now president. 

Mr. Ullmann, always a_ picturesque 
and highly independent figure, was wide- 
ly respected in marine circles in this 
country and also abroad. Three years 
ago, when ‘honored upon his 60th anni- 
versary in insurance, President J. Arthur 
Bogardus of the Board of Underwriters 
of New York stated that “Mr. Ullmann 


has never been accused of being a con- 


formist, but no one can ever question 
his integrity. Let this luncheon stand 
as a testimonial to the respect and 
esteem of this group to an old war- 
rior.” He was then unanimously elected 
an honorary member of the board “in 
recognition of his many years of illus- 
trious service to the marine insurance 


fraternity.” 

Mr. Ullmann is survived by his widow, 
Kstelle S. Ullmann. Funeral services 
were held Sunday morning at the River- 
side Memorial Chapel in New York. 

Concentrated on Profitable Results 


It was never Mr. Ullmann’s plan _ to 
develop a huge volume of ocean marine 
premium income. Rather he concen- 
trated on profitable results. Often he 
commented upon the fact that other ma- 
rine underwriters were far ahead of ‘him 
on business accepted, but he would then 
chuckle anid state the business he did 
accept was showing larger margin of 
profit. During World War IT and_ for 
awhile thereafter he contributed numer- 
ous marine insurance articles to The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

For two years Mr. Ullmann was presi- 


dent of the Board of Marine Under- 
writers, 1935-37, and afterwards served 
as chairman of the loading and other 


committees; he was also a member and 
director of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters and a member of 
the rating and policy committee for the 


American Marine Insurance Syndicate 
for the Insurance of Builders Risks. 

Called in innumerable times to testify 
as a marine expert, in marine litigation, 
he also served for a period as official 
arbitrator for marine insurance for the 
Arbitration Society of America. Dur- 
ing the war he was chairman of the ref- 
eree committee of the American War 
Risk Exchange. 

When Mr. Ullmann started in ma- 
rine underwriting in 1892, there were 
more windjammers and schooners to be 
insured than steamships. His first insur- 
ance job was with the firm of Jones 
and Whitlock, marine agents, where he 
soon graduated from office boy to under- 
writer. Later he joined the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile and associates, with 
whom he stayed 21 years as U. S. marine 
manager, 


Refused to Retire at 65 





can International Underwriters Corpora- 


tion, suggested Mr. Ullmann join the 
American International group and head 
his own marine office. Retirement was 
anathema to Mr. Ullmann who felt he 
still had a good many years of under- 
writing ahead, and so the Albert UIl- 
mann Marine Office was formed in 1943, 
with Mr. Ullmann as president. It is 
owned by American International Un- 
derwriters Corporation. 

Although he has underwritten thou- 
sands of hulls, “Uncle Albert,” as Mr. 
Ullmann was affectionately known, only 
inspected two in his 63 years of under- 
writing. One was the concrete vessel 
“Faith” and the other a Roosevelt Line 
ship. On that occasion, he climbed 
down 90 steps into the engine room and 
swore he would never inspect a_ hull 
again; and he never did. 

In all his years of underwriting, Mr. 
Ullmann sustained few bad claims. One 
was a builder’s risk on the “Segoevia.” 


Had Unusual Foresight 


Numerous interesting anecdotes con- 
cerning Mr. Ullmann have appeared in 
Contact,” publication of the American 


International Insurance Groups. Some 
of these follow: 
“Mr. Ullmann was nearly arrested 


during World War I, when he quoted a 
broker a high rate on cargo from New 














York to Newfoundland. He told the 
When he was due to retire at the age broker there would be two submarines 
of 65, C. V. Starr, chairman of Ameri- (Continued on Page 25) 
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Things every Insurance Buyer should know—No. 73 


a “Middleman” 


“lo Buy Tusurauce 


We believe that the services of a carefully chosen, independent pro- 

fessional—an agent or broker—are indispensable when buying your 
5 I ying } 

property and liability protection. Here are a few reasons— 


V The insurance agent or broker usually knows his 
clients personally and is therefore in the best position 
to evaluate their individual insurance requirements, 
His services are not restricted to office hours; whenever 
you need him, and under whatever circumstances, he 


V Because he is not limited to a single company, the in- 
dependent insurance agent or broker is familiar with 
the products of many companies and can select the 
company and policy that best fits your particular 


Y Ifthere should ever be a difference of opinion between 
you and your insurance company, your insurance agent 
or broker represents your interests in settling the 


In our 113 years’ experience, we have found that there is no ade- 
quate substitute for a competent, independent agent or broker in 
securing insurance protection to meet your needs and in assisting 
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Tributes to Albert Ullman; 
Frank B. Zeller 


Frank B. Zeller, United States marine 
manager for the Royal-Liverpool Ingy. 
ance Group: 

“With the passing of Albert Ullman 
the marine insurance industry has los 
a man who possessed a profound knoyl. 
edge of our business, great courage and 
a willingness to share his knowledge 
with a broad circle of friends and asso. 
ciates. 

“T can speak in these terms of M; 
Ullmann through an intimate friendship 
with him extending practically through- 
out my entire career in the marine 
insurance business. As a young man 
learning the business, I found him mos 
generous in his assistance, and in later 
years, have enjoyed the pleasure and the 
privilege of frequent associations with 
him over the lunch table. 

“I feel I have lost an 
friend.” 


outstanding 


J. Arthur Bogardus 


J. Arthur Bogardus, trustee of the 
Atlantic Mutual and former chairman 
and president of that company: 

“In the passing of Albert Ullmann 
the American marine insurance market 
has lost an unique figure who played 
a prominent role in marine circles for 
over half a century. He was an astute 
underwriter and prided himself on being 


an_ individualist who was not greatly 
influenced by market opinion. Affec- 
tionately known as ‘Uncle Albert’ he 


will be greatly missed by the market as 
he is one of the last of the old school 
of self-niade marine underwriters.” 





Calif. Attorney General to 
Address CPCU Designees 


Edmund G. Brown, Attorney General 
of the State of California, will be the 
guest speaker of the 12th annual All In- 
dustry luncheon, which is sponsored by 
the Pacific Chapter of Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriters. Mr 
Brown will speak on “Insurance and 
Anti-Trust Legislation.” 

The All Industry luncheon, which will 
be held at the Biltmore Bowl of. the 
Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles on Octo- 
ber 27, is in honor of a group oI 
Southern California men who have suc- 
cessfully met all the requirements tor 
the CPCU designation. 


Georgia Field Club Elects 


Joseph R. Mangan of Macon, special 
agent, American Insurance Co. was 
elected president of the Stock Fire In- 
surance Field Club of Georgia at its 
recent meeting. Other officers elected 
were: Sam E. Taylor, Atlanta, speci 
agent, Seibels, Bruce & Co., vice presi- 
dent; Herbert E. Broughton, Atlanta, 
state agent, Firemens of New Jersey, 
secretary; and George H. Corry, Atlanta, 
state agent, North British & Mercantile 
Group, treasurer. ; ; 

J. D. Ambrose, retiring president, was 
presented a silver tray in appreciation 
of his services. e 

The Field Club is completing an active 
year of educational and public service 
programs with a “town inspection © 
Americus, Georgia on October 13, during 
National Fire Prevention Week. 
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wsby Relates 
” Selling Techniques 


BEFORE NEVADA CONVENTION 


AIA Executive Committee Member 
Discusses Methods of Selling Personal 
Property Floater 


In an address before the Nevada As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, Archie 


M. Slawsby, member of the executive 
committee, National Association of In- 
\gents, related some of his ex- 


surance Ag 1 
periences 1 selling the personal prop- 
erty floater. Mr. Slawsby is from a 


small industrial town—Nashua, INE Et, 
where the population is mostly factory 
workers. He stressed the fact that the 
personal property floater business was 
cold within a radius of 40 miles of 
Nashua. Mr. Slawsby uses the floater 
43 a wedge for other business. We 
helieve in this coverage,” he said, there 
ust isn’t anything like it. We can talk 
about it with confidence and enthu- 


siasm. 

When the coverage was new, Mr. 
Slawsby sold it with a marine “special” 
jor a while. This “special” charmed the 
prospects with his method of inventory. 

Mr. Slawsby related how he learned 
all he could from him and then went at 
it alone. “I used to,” said the speaker, 
“inventory homes myself on the pretext 
that an inventory was the important 
thing; that every insured should have 
an inventory. That the insured wanted 
one I knew, but I also knew that he 
was just too busy after a long day to 
tackle the chore—he just would never 
set around to doing it. So I did. 
~“T used to do it the hard way, write 
everything out in long hand at the pros- 
pect’s home, bring the inventory back 
to the office and then dictate it so it 
could be typed out. Premiums were then 
calculated, credits allowed, and then’ 
came the time for the final selling 
‘pitch.’ The inventory was taken care- 
iully—exactly—except for linens and 
clothing. The linens were estimated at 
so many dollars’ worth of linen per bed, 
and inasmuch as I knew my prospects 
I had a pretty good idea of what their 
clolthing values were. I always added 
the $100 for money and the $250 for 
the blanket jewelry into my amount of 
insurance recommended, in order to get 
an adequate premium. The ‘pitch’ always 
included the installment charge for 
40/30/30 and the sales talks were slanted 
to indicate that this was the way the 
coverage was for sale. 

Inventory Impresses Prospect 


“The care in the making of the inven- 
tory impressed the housewife and while 
I was making it 1 pointed out the fact 
that these lovely possessions certainly 
warranted the finest protection that our 
industry had been able to develop. The 
sales ‘pitch’ pointed out that this cov- 
erage was not the kind of coverage 
which was freely sold from door to door 
because—and it is true—there’s every- 
thing in the contract but a blank amount 
signed check. I used to invite my pros- 
pect to buy as a member of a select 
group. It worked, and I did all right. 

“We sold enough of the ‘stuff’ so that 
We finally hired an underwriter who had 
never sold anything in his life. Sixteen 
years of sitting behind a desk was too 
much—he wanted to try his hand away 
rom a desk. It’s almost five years since 
he has been with us and in that time 
he has re-surveyed every single personal 
Property floater risk on our books. We 
keep copies of the inventories and on 
cach renewal he brings it up to date. 
It's a big job—but not too time consum- 
ing making revisions at renewal time. 

He carries a dictaphone with him 
when he goes to the scene. He is not 
high pressure. He usually calls on the 
housewife during the day; I then see 
the ‘master’ of the house with the fin- 
ished inventory neatly bound. If he has 
sold, he has presold the contract, so 
closing is simple. 
ri e make an average of one new 
“ventory per week, and one new sale a 
week, The persistency of this business 
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have been able to offer to our 
clients during the past quarter of 
a century.” 

John C. Stott is nationally rec- 
ognized. He is past president of 
the New York State Agents Asso- 
ciation and the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. In 1949 
he was named insurance man of 
the year, and received the general 
brokers gold medal award for most 
meritorious service to the insur- 
ance industry. 

Mr. Stott is a member of the 
New York State Insurance Board, 
appointed by the governor. He 
is chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions committee of the national 
association. 


The John C. Stott Agency Inc. 
is celebrating its 25th anniversary. 

Today clients of the company 
received a brochure which is dedi- 
cated to them. This booklet states, 
“This brochure is dedicated to the 
thousands of clients who have per- 
mitted us to serve them. It was 
prepared so they may better know 
us and thereby we may better 
serve them.” 

“We are celebrating our 25th 
anniversary. Through the years, 
we have grown from a small one- 
man agency to become one of the 
largest insurance agencies in Cen- 
tral New York. This tremendous 
growth has been due to public ac- 
ceptance of the service which we 
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For more information contact the Production and Market 
Research Dept., Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
150 William St., New York 38, N.Y. 
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Dies After Operation 


VICE PRES. OF AGRICULTURAL 





Native of Watertown Served 40 Years 
With Company, Elected Vice 
President in 1943 





George G. Inglehart, vice president of 
the Agricultural Insurance Co., Water- 
town, N. Y., died September 20 following 
an operation. Mr. Inglehart entered the 
hospital September 6 for an intestinal 


INGLEHART 


GEORGE 4G. 


operation. The operation was successful 
and his condition was described as satis- 
factory. Complications, chiefly a general 
infection later developed, followed by 
pneumonia and his condition became 
critical. 

Mr. Inglehart was associated with the 
Agricultural Co. for 40 years since his 
graduation from Cornell University. Dur- 
ing his career, Mr. Inglehart headed 
various departments of the company, in- 
cluding the loss, underwriting, western, 
and production. In 1922, he was made 
manager of the loss department; served 
as an assistant secretary from 1924 to 
1927, agency secretary from 1927 to 1934 
and secretary from 1934 to 1943. He was 
elected a vice president in 1943, in charge 
of the production department. 

Surviving him are his wife, Mrs. Rhea 
M. Grems Inglehart, three children, ten 
grandchildren, a brother and two sisters. 


Shaw Joins Springfield Cos. 


Herbert W. Shaw, Jr. has joined the 
Springfield Insurance Companies, Spring- 
field, Mass., as a superintendent in the 
special risks department. 

Mr. Shaw was graduated from Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute in 1940 with 
a B.S. degree in electrical engineering. 
3efore joining the Springfield compa- 
nies, Mr. Shaw had served as an engi- 
neer with a large metropolitan insurance 
agency and with the Factory Insurance 
Association. He is a member of the 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia and 
the Blue Goose. During World War Il 
Mr. Shaw served in the U. S. Navy. 








is good; in fact, it has the highest re- 
newal persistency of any line in our 
office. In the past three years we have 
lost two personal property floaters. One, 
because we wouldn’t pay for the in 
sured’s office equipment away from her 
dwelling and the other because of a 
man’s being forced to cut down on his 
insurance cost because of business re- 
verses.” 

In conclusion, the speaker told how 
he uses the floater as a door opener for 
other lines. “We place our marine 
business in companies which permit us 
to adjust and pay claims. We issue 


drafts up to $100 and, in amounts larger 
than that, by special telephone permis- 
sion.” 
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New Policy Forms 
Seen Successful 


McCULLOUGH 


BY ROY 


MPIRO Msgr. Reviews Developments; 
Tells Young Men’s Board of 


Packaged Forms’ Success 





Roy McCullough, manager, Multiple 
Peril Insurance Rating Organization, 
was the guest speaker, September 22, at 
a luncheon meeting of the Insurance 
Committee of the Young Men’s Board 
of Trade. The luncheon, which was the 
first event on the fall program of the 
Insurance Committee, was held at the 
Brokers’ Restaurant, 46 Gold Street 

Mr. McCullough discussed the brief 
record established by the new package 
type of insurance contracts, the Home- 
owners Policies. His organization was 
set up in June, 1951, for the purpose of 
designing this new multiple line policy 
form, and the Homeowners Policies were 
first introduced in the fall of 1952. 


Simplicity an Advantage 


In taking inventory of some of the 
multiple line developments of the past 
three years, Mr. McCullough discussed 
sales aspects, rating lessons, and_ the 
attitude of regulatory agencies. “One 
thing,” he said, “we have learned is that 
simplicity and ease o f handling are tre- 
mendous advantages in getting a new 
contract accepted by producers. An- 
other important thing is the value of 
getting a good short name for a con- 
tract that gives the purchaser some idea 
of what it is supposed to do.” He indi 
cated that the self-explanatory name se 
lected for these new forms has proven 
to be a good choice, as it has immediate 
appeal to the purchaser. 

Mr. McCullough stressed the impor- 
tance of keeping a close eye on original 
rate levels established for package poli- 
cies, so that if these levels proved to be 


too optimistic, correction can be made 
while premium volume is still relatively 

I 
small and manageable. 


Despite the fact that they are some- 
times handicapped by laws designed for 
specific rather than package type of in- 
surance contracts, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Insurance Departments and 
regulatory officials have been construc- 
tively helpful in assisting the business to 
bring the benefits of the newer package 
policies to the public. Earlier predictions 


that such policies could not be devel- 
oped or coun 1 only be handled along cer- 
tain historic channels have not proved 
true. 


Mr. McCullough stated that on -the 
whole, these new policy forms have been 
successful, and further developments and 
improvements are planned in this field. 


Sullivan County Agents to 
Meet at Grossinger’s 


Sullivan County Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its annual regional 
meeting at Grossinger’s on October 20. 
The program will include golf, cocktail 
party and dinner. A forum on New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents 
sponsored topics is scheduled for the 
afternoon. Tickets for the meeting are 
$10. Reservations and information may 
be obtained by writing the Sullivan 
County Association of Insurance Agents 


at P. O. Box 310, Monticello, N. Y. 


Mass. Agents Association 
Meet in Boston Oct. 25-26 


The 56th convention of the 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
\gents will be held Oct. 25-26 in Boston 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel. Among 
heduled speakers are: Eugene F. Gal- 
manager, Planet Insurance Co., 
Thomas B. Dowd, traveling 
American League 
McDonough, Regis- 
Archie M. Slaws- 
committee, Na- 
Agents 


annual 


at the 


lagher, 
Chicago; 
secretary, Boston 
Baseball Co.; E. L. 
try of Motor Vehicles. 
by, member, executive 
tional Association of Insurance 
will deliver the closing address. 


Rochester Brokers’ Course 

A general insurance course, designed 
as a prerequisite to taking the New York 
State insurance examination for pros- 
pective brokers, has begun at the Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

The course, covering all phases of 
insurance except life, is being conducted 
by Alan Bartholomew and John Riley, 
local insurance men. Prospective brokers 
must take 90 hours of classroom study 
before attempting the state examination. 
RIT is the only institution in this area 
which offers this particular course as 
preparation for the examination. 


Hartford Fire Boosts 
Commissions to 25% 


The Hartford Fire is reported increas- 
ing io 25% the commission scale nation- 
ally on ‘dwelling risks including specific 
fire covers and the broad package poli- 
cies. In the excepted cities the scale is 
already at that level so that the boost in 
rate will not represent an increase in all 
areas. In New Jersey there will be no 
change on fire but on inland marine. The 
company has not followed other compa- 
nies in increasing commission in recent 
vears and by the present action hopes 
to form a pattern that will have a stabil- 
izing influence. Farm business likewise 
is increased to 25% and multiple loca- 
tion forms No. 1 and 5 go to 20% from 
15%. There is no boost in commissions 


on contents of commercial buildings. 


Herd Toastmaster at 
General Brokers’ Dinner 


J. Victor Herd, executive vice president 
of the America Fore Group and presi- 
dent of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, will act as toastmaster at 
the 30th annual dinner of the General 
Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York to be held October 25th at the 
Sheraton Astor Hotel in New York. 
President Russell Wittpenn of the brok- 
ers’ association says the dinner will fea- 
ture the presentation of the General 
Insurance Brokers Gold Medal Award 
for rendering the most meritorious serv- 
ice to the insurance industry to Percy 
Chubb 2nd, president of the Federal In- 
surance Company. 

In addition, A. B. Jackson, president 
of the St. Paul Fire and Marine, will be 
the principal speaker. 

Reservations for tickets may be made 
by mail to the General Insurance Bro- 
kers Assn. office at 120 Liberty St., New 
York 6. 





Rhode Island Annual 
Meeting on October 17 


The Rhode Island Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its annual 
meeting at the Sheraton - Biltmore Hotel 
in Providence, R. I., on Monday, October 
17, with the business session beginning 
at 2:15 p.m. Speakers will include Fred- 
erick W. Doremus, secretary-manager, 
Eastern Underwriters Association on 
catastrophe loss procedures, and Josenh 
\. Neumann, Jamaica. who will then be 
immediate past-president of the National 
Association. Mr. Neumann will sneak 
at the banquet. President John F. Kirby 
ag Rhode Island Association will pre- 
side 

In the afternoon there will be a panel 
discussion on the new standard auto- 
mobile insurance policy. the panel mem- 
hers including Richard B. Jenison of the 
Harold L. Jenison Agencv. Providence; 
Thomas J. Grady, president, Grady- 
Lentz Claim Service, Inc.. Pawtucket. 
and Edward F. Earle, counsel, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. Mod- 
erator will be Ralph G. Anderson of the 
R. G. Anderson & Son Insurance Agen- 
cv of Providence. 


Syracuse Women Meet 

The Syracuse Insurance Women’s As- 
sociation, a member of the Federation 
of New York Insurance Women’s Clubs, 
resumed its fall activities with the first 
meeting held Monday evening, Septem- 
ber 19, in the Hotel Onondaga. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Virginia Davies, 
president. Among reports read was 
that of Clara Frawley, auditing commit- 
tee chairman, which showed a satisfac- 
tory financial position. 


President Davies made announce- 
ments relative to the Federation’s an- 
nual meeting to be held in Syracuse 


next April. The Syracuse club, which is 
the largest in the Federation, will be the 
host on that occasion. 
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Cronin, Gartland Form 


Boston Brokerage Firm 

Arthur D. Cronin, well known New 
England producer, and Arthur J. Gart- 
land have formed a new Boston insur- 
ance brokerage firm of Cronin, Gartland 
& Co. at 141 Milk Street. Mr. Gartland 
has been associated with Mr. Cronin for 
17 years. Mr. Cronin entered insurance 
in 1907, is a past president of the Insur- 
ance Society of Massachusetts, the Bos- 
ton Executives Assn. and the Smaller 
Business Assn. of New England. He 
was named by the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters as: “man of the year.’ 

Mr. Gartland was graduated from 
Harvard in 1936 and entered insurance 
in 1938 with Mr. Cronin in Arthur D. 
Cronin & Co. Later he joined Kaler, 
Carney, Liffler & Co. where Mr. Cronin 
had become a partner. Mr. Gartland is 
a member of the executive committee 


of the Boston Board. Both members of 
the new firm recently withdrew from 
the general agency of Kaler, Carney, 
Liffer & Co. 


Bronx dees. Hold First 
Fall Luncheon-Meeting 


The Bronx Insurance Brokers Associa- 


tion held its first fall meeting with a 
luncheon Sept. 15 at Concourse Plaza 
Hotel, Bronx, New York. Lee H. White- 


stone, president presided. 

William O’Brien, member of the board 
of directors, spoke on “Uninsured Driver 
in Reference to Auto Insurance.” George 
E. Rosen, chairman of the board, dis- 
cussed “Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance and the Part Bronx Insurance Brok- 
ers Have in This Legislation.” David $ 
Kaplan spoke on “Installment Payments 
on Premiums.” Murray Berns brought 
up the subject of automobile dealers sell- 
ing insurance without being licenset 
brokers or agents. 
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Marine Union Meets 


(Continued from Page 17) 


shat “molestations, arrests and. fines in 
shese circumstances are contingencies 
yhich shipowners ought not to have to 
face and which we, as underwriters, 
should not have to take into account in 
axing rates.” He also reviewed steps be- 
‘ag taken by the United Nation (the In- 
national Law Commission) to resolve 
oroblems related to territorial waters. 


Nuclear Fission 


Nuclear fission is gradually coming to 

che fore in the Union meetings. An im- 
jortant address was made by Percy 
Chubb, first vice president of the Amer- 
‘can Institute of Marine Underwriters 
and partner of Chubb & Son of New 
York, Discussing the position of some 
United States companies, he said: 

“The position of American companies 
is predicated on the belief that the 
yossible (xs distinguished from the prob- 
able) extent of a catastrophe is more 
serious than anything now known in 
industry. Nonetheless it is felt that the 
atomic installations are insurable up to 
normal commercial limits if proper safe- 
ouards are maintained ‘by the operators 
f atomic reactors and are enforced by 
the Government. 

“The most serious problem may well 
fie in the field of third party liability 
insurance, such as the collision clause 
under the hull policy. In view of the 
enormous potential growth of atomic 
power, it is considered important that 
insurance companies make every effort 
to provide a market for the new risks 
involved.” 

V. Schlayer, president of the German 
Marine Insurance Association, reported 
that no exclusion in policies or certifi- 
cates of risks connected with nuclear 
fission has hitherto been affected in 
practice. 

Harue Yamane, the Japanese delegnte 
drew attention to certain facts arising 
out of his country’s experience as the 
first nation in the world to feel the 
effects of atomic blasts, both in war anid 
peace-time. He said that the majority 
of Japanese underwriters are of the opin- 
ion that they are liable in principle under 
the Japanese marine policies for loss or 
damage in several categories which ts 
supposed to have been caused by the 
hydrogen bomb explosion, although there 
are a few underwriters who feel other- 
wise, 

He reported that the Non-Life Insur- 
ance Association of Japan is studying 
the adoption of a clause to read: “Not- 
vithstanding anything to the contrary 
contained in the policy, this company 
shall not be liable for loss or damage 
irectly or indirectly caused by nuclear 
reaction or atomic fission.” 

A. B. Stewart of London Lloyd’s and 
in honorary member of the Union’s ex- 
ecutive committee made an interesting 
‘contribution to the meeting in his talk 
m nuclear fission. Mr. Stewart, after 
‘arrying out a careful investigation in- 
‘luding discussions with leading Ameri- 
“un and British scientists, stated that 
marine accidents involving nuclear fission 
ire not likely to cause catastrophic losses 
‘rom the viewpoint of marine insurance. 
He was of the opinion that marine under- 
Writers should accept in the normal way 
‘surable marine risks where there might 
€ exposure to nuclear fission hazards. 


Clean Bills of Lading 


Frank B. Zeller, United States marine 
Manager of the Royal-Liverpool Group 
at New York and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Clean Bills of Lading, reported 
0 the council on the elusive aspects re- 
‘ulting trom the issuance by shippers to 
“uD operators of letters of indemnity 
"return for clean bills of lading. While 
oe evidence, he said, that the num- 
vat a cases apparently declined 
; lf the past year, nevertheless the 
felt that the problem will continue to 
ao in nature for some time to 


Relationship With Other Organizations 


I ne growth 


1in relationship of the In- 
Union of Marine Insurance 


ternational 





to other international organizations— 
both governmental and private—was 
clearly illustrated ‘by reports rendered to 
the Council and its Committee on Free- 
dom of Insurance by John T. Byrne of 
the American Institute, and chairman of 
the committee, by Carl Briner, past- 
president of the International Union, 
and Hans Huttner, vice chairman of the 
committee, as well as by H. Helmsdorfer 
of the Committee for Recoveries from 
Carriers. 

The work of the International Union 
in various fields (for example, combating 
restrictive insurance measures as barriers 


to a stronger world economy, comparing 
the clauses in the cargo insurance poli 
cies used in the various countries, and 
cargo loss prevention) has brought ma- 
rine underwriters into close association 
with the United Nations, General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, and the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Byrne and Mr. Briner reviewed 
for the Council the various activities of 
Union representatives with the afore- 
mentioned organizations. There has been 
substantial progress in enlisting the sup- 


port of these agencies against restrictive 
nationalistic insurance measures. 


Freedom of Marine Insurance 


One of the difficult points of the Con 
ference came up in connection with the 
interpretation of the meaning and func 
tion of the committee for freedom of 
marine insurance. The Mexican delega- 
tion has been seeking an interpretation 
of the purposes of this committee so 
that it would not go over into what it 
considers the political field. The Mexican 
delegation represented by Louis A. Por 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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ter, Roberto Vivero and Ernesto Warn- 
holtz took the view that the Mexican 
law requiring exports to Mexico to be 
insured in Mexico was not a violation of 
the basic principles of freedom of insur- 
ance. 

Moreover, it was a political question 
which was a matter for governments to 
discuss and not for the committee on 
freedom of insurance. The Mexican dele- 
gates pointed out that protective meas- 
ures were necessary among debtor 
nations which still needed to protect a 
growing industry and maintain trade 
balance. Importers to Mexico were free 
to place their insurance with any com- 
pany in Mexico and there were no cur- 
rency restrictions. 

The Mexican delegation therefore, 
moved at the council meeting to discon- 
tinue the committee on freedom of insur- 
ance. The Mexican delegation felt that 
unless the function of this committee 
could be clarified and more in line with 
the thinking of some of the debtor 
nations that it should be dissolved. How- 
ever, the Council by a preponderant vote 
voted to continue the committee. 

Under the rules of the Union, only 
marine associations favoring free enter- 
prise may become members. However, 
other countries may attend as observers 
and make their contributions to the tech- 
nical problems. 

Representatives of marine associations 
from 338 countries attended as members 
or observers. These countries were Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Kngland, Finland, France, Germany, 


Greece, Holland, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Morocco, Norway, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Russia, 


Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Tur- 
key, United States of America, and 
Yugoslavia. 

This was the first conference that 
Russia has attended since World War II. 
While Russia did not apply for admis- 
sion to the Union, she was represented 
by I. P. Ejov, chairman of the Foreign 
Insurance Department of Ingosstralkh, 
Moscow, as leader of the Russian dele- 
gation. The attitude of the conference 
was to accept their attendance with the 
hope that it was part of the new Russian 
tendency towards friendship and perhaps 
cooperation. A Burmese delegation at- 
tended on the same basis. Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia are and have 
been annual associate members. Japan 
was represented by Harue Yamane, pres- 
ident of the Taisho Marine and Fire 
Insurance Co. of Tokyo. 

Ithough the Union itself has no spe- 
cial reinsurance committee, there is a 
large group of reinsurance brokers and 
reinsurance executives which makes this 
meeting the occasion for the largest in- 
ternational reinsurance gathering with- 
out any set schedule of meetings. Actu- 
ally, there is a reinsurance market de- 
veloping which, while it ‘has no connec- 
tion with the Union conference, meets 
at the same time and place. 

While the brokers and insurance ex- 
ecutives outnumber the marine delegates, 
they do not attend the meetings. The 
marine men, on their part, ‘have come 
to realize that their gathering provides 
the nucleus for a_ real international 
gathering of reinsurers both brokers and 
companies. 


American Delegation 


The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters was represented by Owen E. 
(Appleton & Cox) president; 
ercy Chubb, first vice president; Frank 
ler (Roval-Liverpool) director; and 

McDowell, executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary to the delegation. 
Also as part of the American delegation 
were George Inselman, president of the 
Marine Office of America; Leslie J. 
Haefner, vice president of the Fireman’s 
Fund; Harold Jackson, president of Wil- 
liam H. McGee & Co., Inc. (vice chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Union); John T. Byrne, president of 
Talbot Bird & Co., and chairman of the 
Union’s committee on freedom of insur- 
ance; and Leslie A. Ward, president of 
W. J. Roberts & Co. 


Dn ias 
Jarker 
’ 


formal American 


In addition to the 


delegation, there was a large group of 
American insurance executives and brok- 
ers. Frank A. Christensen, as president, 
and N. H. Wentworth, secretary of the 
America Fore Group, attended as rep- 
resentatives of the American Foreign 
Insurance Association. The American 
International Underwriters Corporation 
had several of its European representa- 
tives, and the Insurance Company of 
North America was represented by John 
A. Diemand, Jr., and Malcolm A. Dick- 
inson. Present also was J. W. Lamble, 
president of the North Star Reinsurance 
Corporation. Joseph Weintraub, presi- 
dent of the American Title & Insurance 


Company, also attended. 

The American delegation consisted of 
about 30 insurance men. It was the 
largest delegation from the United States 
yet to attend one of these meetings. 
The Union welcomes their attendance 
and contributions to the conference. This 
growing number of Americans indicates 
to the rest of the world our increasing 
interest in international affairs and our 
willingness to contribute in any way 
possible toward good will and comrade- 
ship and to add our experience to that 
of the rest of the world for technical 
advancement. 

It has often been said that each Amer- 


ican abroad should regard himself aS an 
ambassador for the United States. This 
was certainly true of the American dele. 
gation. None worked harder preparin, 
for the meeting or made a stronger effor 
to promote good will among all the dele. 
gates. The American attendance aj 
showed the importance to the Unite 
States of international marine insurance 


Foreign Personalities 


Quirino da Fonseca, president of the 
Union was re-elected for a second yea; 
and proved to be one of the outstanding 
personalities of the meeting. He won 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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On a cool and brilliant November morning in 1825, an elaborate aquatic 
procession completed its journey from Albany to the Sea, a keg of lake 
water was poured into the Atlantic and the cannon at Fort Hamilton 
announced the official opening of the Erie Canal, first of a long series of 
internal waterway projects destined to bring the production of our 
mid-west to the markets of the world. 
As the nation’s commerce grew and other waterways were developed, 
Chubb & Son acquired broad experience and knowledge of insurance 
requirements which enabled it to write increasingly broader coverage. 
We are proud of our record of “Serving the Leaders” in this field 
of American Industry and Commerce. 
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Maritime Commission Would Boost 
Shipowner’s Liability For Losses 


The International Maritime Commis- 
sion, holding a conference at Madrid, 
Spain, last week adopted three conven- 
tions, dealing with increasing shipowners 
liability in general, increasing owners’ 
liability toward passengers and treatment 
of stowaways. The United States dele- 
gation, headed by Charles S. Haight, 
president of the United States Maritime 
Law Association, and including Oscar 
Houston, well known admiralty and in- 
surance attorney, voted against the first 
convention and abstained on the others. 

The purpose of the commission is uni- 
fication of maritime law and practices 
throughout the world. Delegates repre- 
senting the shipping, insurance and com- 
merical interests of eighteen countries, 
participated in the meetings. 


Conventions Go to Diplomatic Conference 


The three conventions adopted will be 
submitted to a “diplomatic conference,” 
which will decide whether they should 
be recommended for approval by the 
parliaments of the contracting nations. 
The next diplomatic conference will be 
called by the Belgian Government, prob- 
ably next May. It became clear during 
the meeting that there were wide di- 
vergencies of view concerning the limi- 
tation of shipowners’ liability. 

The delegates’ feelings were reflected 
in the final voting. The vote on the first 
convention was ten in favor and the 
United States against ,with seven ab- 
stentions. Canada and Britain, which 
voted in favor, announced they had 
done so with reservations. The second 





Airline Liability Raised 
At Gathering at Hague 


The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, meeting at The Hague, Hol- 
land, last week accepted a United States 
proposal to increase the liability of air- 
lines for each passenger to a maximum 
of 250,000 gold francs, or $16,000. The 
vote was 24 to 14. This meeting, called 
to revise the 1929 Warsaw Convention, 
rejected an earlier United States pro- 
posal to increase the limit to 375,000 
gold francs. The legal committee had 
first proposed a limit of 200,000 gold 


Irancs, 


Arkansas Fire & Marine 
Plans Home Office Building 


Little Rock, Ark—The Arkansas Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co. has completed 
negotiations for the building of their 
new home. Willis V. Lewis, president of 
the company, said the building would 
be remodeled. The work is expected to 
require about 60 days. 

The Arkansas Fire and Marine In- 
surance Co, was chartered August 6. 

|. Hope is vice president, and L. 
Austin is secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Lewis said the company would op- 
erate on the American Agency plan as a 
stock company. He said the company had 
cash assets of more than $500,000, in 
addition to the building. This consists 
th $200,000 in capital stock, and more 
wr $300,000 in surplus. The company 
wi employ about 20 persons. Mr. Lewis 
Predicted that 125 persons would be 
Working for the company in 18 months. 


convention received thirteen favorable 
votes. Britain voted in the negative and 
four nations, including the United States, 
abstained. 

The convention on shipowners’ liability 
is based on the British system of a rate 
per ton of a ship’s tonnage. This was 
strongly opposed by the United States 
delegation. 

The convention would treble the pre- 
vailing rate by recommending that the 
limitation be based on a rate of £64 
($173.60) £24 being reserved for property 
damage and £40 for theft or personal 
injuries. The previous convention limited 
the rate to £8 a ton or to the value of 
the ship in freight, whichever valuation 
resulted in a lower limitation fund. 

The convention also would reduce from 
500 tons to 300 the minimum tonnage for 
which liability should be applied. This 
was the result of the insistence of sev- 
eral European countries that operate 
fleets of smal] ships. 


United States System 


The United States system is based on 
the principle that the liability of the own- 
er, unless he is personally at fault, 
should be limited to the value of the ship 
after the accident and the value of the 
freight carried during that particular 
voyage. However, if the ship is lost or 
worth little, the limitation fund cannot 
be less than $60 a ton. 

Hr. Haight told the conference that 
United States shipping interests could 
not support the convention ‘because the 
system in effect in the United States 
had worked satisfactorily for more than 
100 years. Consequently, he said, there 
is no need to submit substantial modifi- 
cations to Congress. 

He explained that the United States 
delegation has abstained from voting on 
the convention dealing with liability 
toward passengers because “under our 
national law it is against public policy 
to limit or to diminish liability to pas- 
sengers.,”” 

The convention proposed that in death 
or personal injury the carrier’s liability 
should not exceed 125,000 French gold 
francs, estimated to be worth about 
$8,000. 

In effect this convention proposed a 
limitation of liability to passengers along 
the lines of the 1929 Warsaw Convention 
for airline passengers. The limitation was 
exactly half that approved earlier last 
week at a Brussels meeting of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 
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J. F. Lawsing Named Head of 
Springfield Cos.’ Auto Dept. 


James F. Lawsing, Jr., has joined the 
Springfield Insurance Companies, Spring- 
field, Masssachusetts, as manager of the 
head office automobile department. Also 
announced is the appointment of Donald 
M. Parmenter as special agent. He will 
be associated with Louis Ives, state 
agent, headquartered in West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mr. Lawsing is a graduate of Union 
College. He attended the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School. He has had 
17 years of underwriting experience, 
and for the past eight years has been 
superintendent of the automobile depart- 
ment in a large branch office in Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

Mr. Parmenter attended American 
International College and Multiple-line 
insurance training school courses. He 
has experience both as an adjuster and 
as special agent. During World War II, 
Mr. Parmenter served in the U. S. Navy. 


Albert Ullmann 


(Continued from Page 20) 





operating off Nantucket within a fort-- 


night. The broker informed the Intelli- 
gence Service and when the submarines 
appeared in 12 days, his wires were 
tapped and he was investigated. ‘The 
date was an absolute guess, but anyone 
with foresight could have predicted that 
Germany would be over here as soon as 
we entered the war’ he said. ‘The real 
reason for my success as an underwriter 
is that I never do draw a conclusion 
without a major premise.’ 

“The three requisites of a marine 
underwriter are, he says, a sound ap- 
prenticeship, hard work and a retentive 
memory. ‘You can’t learn marine insur- 
ance out of books. You’ve got to know 
the construction of a vessel, nature of 
the cargo, waters through which the ship 
will pass, port facilities and 79 other 
things. If you have the facts and the 
experience, you draw the right conclu- 
sion.” When the ‘Wairuna’ was reported 
as a marine loss in World War I, he 
said, ‘Nuts! It must have been sunk 
by a raider. It’s too seaworthy to 
have gone down in storm without even 
sending a wireless message.’ When the 
‘Cyclops’ was reported missing in the 
West Indies he insisted it was a marine 
loss. ‘It was poorly constructed.’ He 
was right in both cases and in many 
similar since.” 
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the approval of all by his tact, active in- 
terest and desire to further the interests 
of every member of the Union. 

Paul Alther, general secretary of the 
Union, was most active in seeing that 
things were run smoothly despite the 
language problem. Carl Briner was very 
much in evidence as was A. B. Stewart 
of Lloyd’s, England, and honorary mem- 
ber of the Union. Mr. Sweet thas long 
been one of the firm supporters of the 
Union. 

Social Side 

This was a conference where consider- 
able work was done. The meetings were 
treated seriously by all delegates and 
attended by all. Important as the busi- 
ness meetings were, the social side of the 
Conference also played a big part in 
forming new associations between mem- 
bers of the convention. 

Frank Christensen as president and 
James O. Nichols as general manager of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso 
ciation, were ‘hosts for a reception on 
the banked gardens of the Hotel de Paris 
overlooking the Bay of Monte Carlo. 
All “Congressistes” were invited. This 
included the marine delegates, the com- 
pany men, and the brokers. It was the 
outstanding social event of the meeting. 

A memorable reception was also given 
by the Compagnie d’Assurances et de 
Reassurances de Monaco, Monte Carlo, 
on the edges of the swimming pool of 
the Monte Carlo Beach where cham- 
pagne, sandwiches, ice cream, cake and 
coffee were served for about 700 guests 

The French companies entertained 
with a gala reception on the terrace of 
the Monte Carlo Casino. The conference 
concluded with a formal dinner for all 
attending the meeting. This was held in 
the beautiful open air night club of the 
Sporting d’Ete on the shores of the blue 
Mediterranean. 

Officers for 1956 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the 
council unanimously re-elected Mr. da 
Fonseca (Portugal) as president of the 
Union for one year; Paul Desprez 
(France) as vice chairman to replace 
Mr. Bidoli (Italy); and L. Rostock 
Jensen (Denmark) as vice chairman to 
replace Mr. Rogberg (Sweden). 

The selection of the date and place 
for the 1956 meeting of the Council was 
left to the executive committee. 

President Fonseca called upon the dele 
gates to make wider use of the confer- 
ence as a place for discussing and solving 
mutual problems. He assured them that 
all would benefit by an exchange of 
views. His obvious desire to have the 
conference assume more work and re- 
sponsibility will undoubtedly find a ready 
response from the members. 

Concerning the importance of this 
meeting Owen Barker said “The Amer- 
ican delegation is prepared to contribute 
information and opinions whenever they 
may be of value regarding the technical 
and general affairs of the world’s ocean 
marine insurance market. The great im- 
portance of the council meetings lies in 
opportunity provided for technicians in 
this industry to visit intimately, both 
during business sessions and during in- 
formal gatherings, for several days of 
each vear.” 

NEW SEATTLE AGENCY 

Seattle, Wash.—Formation of the Lis- 
ter & Scott Insurance Agency is an 
nounced by Mrs. Dorothy H. Lister, 
president. The firm will handle all lines 
of insurance. Robert A. Scott insurance 
broker will manage the new firm at 
Bellevue district. 
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Would Make Car Owners 
Carry Ins. Certificate 


H. G. KEMPER PROPOSES PLAN 
Urges That Financial Responsibility 
Laws Be Amended to Make This 
Requirement Mandatory 
Support for a proposal which would 
eliminate the problem of the uninsured 
motorist without taking on the head- 
aches of a Massachusetts type compul- 
sory automobile insurance law was 
voiced this week by Hathaway G. Kem- 
president of Lumbermens Mutual 
\merican Motorists, Chi- 


per, 
Casualty and 
CaALO, 

Mr. Kemper made his remarks in talks 
to more than 1,500 of his companies’ 
agents meeting at Swampscott, Mass., 
and Syracuse, N. Y. 

Under the proposal every automobile 
owner would be required to carry a 
certificate at all times to show that he 
had insurance or other financial ability 
to pay for automobile accidents he might 
cause. 

“Under such a law, a_ police officer 
would have the right to demand to see 
the driver’s insurance certificate just as 
he now has the right to see his driver’s 
license,” Mr. Kemper said. “If a motor- 
ist drove without insurance, or without 
financial responsibility for accidents, he 
would be subject to a fine of a certain 
amount or a jail sentence, or both. 

“In Massachusetts, we have a clumsy, 
hard-to-handle and expensive procedure 


under the compulsory insurance law,” 


he declared. “In other states we now 
have suggestions for providing volun- 
tary insurance to protect policyholders 
iwainst loss from uninsured and _ irre- 
sponsible motorists. 
Calls UJ Fund “Immoral” 
“In other words, the prudent man 


must buy insurance to pay for the ac- 
cidents of the irresponsible. In one 
state we have what is known as an 
unsatisfied judgment fund law which 
assesses both the persons carrying in- 
surance and the insurance companies 
to pay for the losses of those who don’t 
carry insurance. Both of these ideas are 
immoral. 

“I have always been against compul- 
sion in this free country of ours but | 
am forced to recognize that we have 
compulsory workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, we have compulsory licensing 
of automobiles and we have compulsory 
licensing of drivers,” Kemper said. “If 
ve must have compulsion, and the un- 
satisfied judgment fund certainly is com 
pulsory, let us have it in a fair and 
simple way.” 

Mr. Kemper said the “certificate” pro- 
osal could be enacted as an amendment 
o the financial responsibility laws 
“thereby taking advantage of the fine 
aspects of these laws. It certainly would 
take care of the tremendous amount of 
damage now being done to both persons 
and property by uninsured and irrespon- 


| 
! 
l 


motorists, 

“Il commend to you, your governors 
and your state representatives, serious 
exploration of this solution to a very 
vital problem,” he told agents. 


sible 


LAMANDA’S DAUGHTER TO WED 

Arthur F. Lamanda, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance New York, and 
Mrs. Lamanda announce the forthcom- 
ing marriage of their daughter, Virginia 
Carolyn, to Lieutenant Donald J. Kelly 
of the U. S. Army. The ceremony will 
be performed October 8 at 11 o'clock 


Nuptial Mass in St. Joseph’s Church, 
Washington Place and Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 


ABA Approves Draft of 1955 
Lloyd’s HANC Bankers Bond 


Harrington, chairman of the 
protective committee ot 
\merican Bankers Association, reported 


Harry F. 
insurance and 


this week that ABA has approved a 
proposed draft of the 1955 Lloyd’s of 
London bankers blanket bond form, 
HANC. Its approval is the result of 
months of negotiation between the ABA 
committee and the Lloyd’s Underwriters. 

The draft of HANC is being submitted 
for final approval to the committee of 
the Non-Marine Association at Lloyd’s. 
Incorporating many features previously 
available by endorsement, this form is a 
revision of Lloyd’s HANC 1946 bankers 
blanket bond. 

Mr. Harrington, who is president of 
the Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, made his report at ABA’s annual 
meeting in Chicago. 


COY K. JOHNSTON TO MIAMI 


Hartford Accident’s Associate Claim 
Manager in N. Y., Transferred to 
Florida Post; 26 Yrs. With Co. 

Coy K. Johnston, who has been asso- 
ciate manager of the claim department 
of Hartford Accident & Indemnity in 
New York since 1947, will be transferred 
October 20 to Miami, Fla. In his new 
post with the company Mr. Johnston 
will be in charge of all claim activities 

in the Miami area. 

Mr. Johnston joined the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity in 1929 as a claims 
investigator in its Charlotte, N. C., office. 
\ year later he was named claims rep- 
resentative of the company in Greens- 
boro, N. C. In 1934 he was placed in 
charge of the claim department in the 
Baltimore branch office embracing 
Maryland and Virginia. 

Called to the Hartford’s home office in 
1938, Mr. Johnston was given supervi- 
sion over liability claims and continued 
in this and other capacities until 1947 
when he went to New York City. 

A graduate of the University of Geor- 
gia, Mr. Johnston is a member of the 
bars of Georgia, North Carolina and 
Maryland. 


Kemper Group Elects Seven 

Kemper Group announces the follow- 
ing promotions: M. P. Luthy has been 
elected vice president; G. M. Butters, 
W. H. Heineke and C. L. R. Nichol, 
resident vice presidents; M. F. Griffith 
and G. R. Pahlman, resident secretaries, 
and Chase M. Smith, who was named 
secretary of Federal Mutual. 


Lemmon Sees Automobile Ins. Writers 
In Midst Of Merchandising Struggle 


Tells Mutual Casualty Co. Conference That Agency Service 
Will Be Sharpened, Difference in Cost Narrowed, 
Public Better Served; Makes Some Predictions 


Vestal Lemmon, general manager of 
National Association of Independent In- 
surers, did some crystal ball gazing on 
for automobile insurance in 
the Conference of Mutual 
September 22 at 


the outlook 
addressing 
Casualty Companies 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. He said 
without fear of contradiction that the 


automobile insurance business will always 
be fraught with problems. At the same 
time he predicted that these problems 
will be dealt with forthrightly by the 
individual and by the industry, and that 
the solutions and the answers will come 
as they have in the past. “In the long 
view these will be progressive and con- 
structive,” he said. 

Pointing to the competition as the 
paramount problem of today in the auto- 
mobile field, Mr. Lemmon said that he 
was not fearful of it. “One of these days 
we will have reached a point from which 
we can look back and say that much 
was accomplished by this intense com- 
petition.” He sized it up as follows: 


A Merchandising Struggle 


“We are in the midst of a merchan- 
dising struggle, in fact, a test of mer- 
chadising methods. It is a challenge to 
old and established procedures and if it 
forces changes therein, who can say that 
it is in itself unprogressive. The pres- 
sure is on and weaknesses, faults and 
waste will be exposed, if they exist. There 
will be little opportunity to capture un- 
earned profits. The rewards will go to 
those who make the wisest adjustments 
and pursue the most aggressive and 
intelligent policies.” 

Mr. Lemmon expects that both the 
agency system and the direct writing 
system will continue. “Neither element 
is going to replace the other, but each 
will continue to be a challenge to the 
other. Agency service will be sharpened 
because of this challenge and agents 
will probably be subjected to increasing 
pressure to sacrifice commission percen- 


tage in order to preserve their dollar 
position. 
“On the other hand, direct writing 


people and those with their own house 
agency forces will be under constant 
pressure to provide the individualized 
personal and human service that is so 
essential in this particular field of insur- 
ance. I think I am safe in predicting 
a narrowing of the difference in cost 
between the different types of merchan- 
dising system. To those to whom changes 
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are distasteiul then the prospect is per 
haps not entirely agreeable, but to those 
to whom change is inviting and offers 
opportunities, then the future is bright, 

“As each type of merchandising jg 
improved and shaken down to its most 
economical level, I can still see in the 
van of the procession the companies and 
their sales representatives who are en- 
gaged today in the fray in the most 
wholehearted, spirited and_ progressive 
way. Those who are making an intellj- 
gent and realistic try at it will not suffer 
in the long run, And the public will be 
better served for the lessons that this 
struggle produces and the changes which 
it compels to be put into effect.” 

Mr. Lemmon further predicted that it 
will be the degree of merchandising and 
research rather than the type of mer- 
chandising that will tell the story. There 
will be some direct writing companies 
ten years hence with no more fat on their 
bones than they have today, “because 
they will be pursuing a lack lustre 
policy.” By the same token, said the 
speaker, there will be agency compznies 
a decade ahead keeping their hands 
warm over a candle and fighting a losing 
battle. 

“The reverse, of course, is true that 
the companies and agents who have kept 
the pressure cn and continue to do so 
will be up in front ten vears from now 
just as they are today. By no means do 
I mean to imply that the race will go to 
the biggest. To use a trite expression, 
“the big ’uns are not going to eat up 
little ’uns.” Continuing Mr. Lemmon 
said: 


Fair Field for Large and Small Alike 


“There are many very small companies 
that are pursuing a policy and showing 
an attitude that is bound to spell success 
and good fortune. It is a fair field for 
large and small alike. The small com- 
pany gains its way by intimate under- 
writing in a field it knows best, by local- 
ized, hart-hitting advertising, by inten- 
sive community service in the way otf 
safety work, etc. They can and do dig 
deep in the local soil. They can intro- 
duce changes rapidly and engage in ex- 
periments more readily. The trick is to 
keep digging, to look on _ prospective 
changes as opportunities. ’ 

“T have a feeling that we are not in 
a life and death struggle here between 
two opposite merchandising systems. 
Rather we are in the process of quicken- 
ing the competitive pace of both and 
sharpening their competitive positions. In 
the final analysis the public will come 
out ahead and those in the business who 
keep their heads up and their competi- 
tive spirit undimmed will be in the fore- 
front of an ever expanding business.” 

Pointing to predictions that in the 
1965-70 period there will be some_ 80 
million cars in the United States, Mr. 
Lemmon said: “That spel!s insurance 
premiums up in the stratosphere. Such 
a prospect ought to act as a spur to 
those who thrive on growth. Automobile 
premiums have soared from less than a 
billion dollars to over four billion dollars 
in the past decade. And in the past 20 
years the number of automobiles has 
doubled. It won’t do to draw inferences 
too closely from such spectacular growth, 
but if on the average the insurance pre- 
mium per registered car remains at the 
1954 level, the premiums a decade hence 
would be in the neighborhood of six 
billion dollars. This would be the pro- 
jection at the present ratio of insured 
cars. That ratio will be increased. Ii 
the insured percentage is improved only 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Passage of Atomic Compensation Act 


Urged by W. M. Cousins, Jr.of Armour 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 28—A plan 
analogous to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act was advocated here today to 
cee p: iblic liabilities in nuclear reactor 
operations. The suggestion was made by 
William M. Cousins, Jr., assistant di- 
ctor of Armour Research Foundation 
{ linois Institute of Technology, 
speaking at the Atomic Industrial 
Forum’s annual meeting at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel. 

Mr. Cousins recommended the passage 
f an “atomic compensation act” which 
would provide for fixed damage pay- 
ments to the public and a fixed limit of 
liability for companies. He pointed out 
that adequate public lability insurance 
currently is not available at reasonable 
rates and said that many companies 
would prefer greater coverage 

“The objective of any insurance plan 
» protect both the general pub- 
lic and the reactor owner “he asserted. 
Mr. Cousins admi itted that several 
questions must be answered before the 
adoption of such legi slation, including 
the assessment of damage an the cal- 
ctlation of maximum possible damage. 


must be t 


Urzes Positive Approach 


But he urged a positive approach in 
dealing with the problem, saying: “There 
is no doubt that revisions will have to 
be made, but the same has been true 
of workmen’s compensation.” 

He pointed out that the measurement 
of Bend damage has been suggested as 
4 means of assessing radiation damage. 
“We are learning more and more every 
day about radiation damage to living 
structures,” he went on, “and it does 
not seem too optimistic to believe that 
a quantitative measure can be achieved.” 





Royal-Liverpool Group 
Offer New Auto Coverage 


The Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 
has joined the growing number of com- 
panies now writing automobile death 
indemnity and weekly total disability 
coverages. The Group announced Sep- 
tember 23 that these coverages are avail- 
able to its policyholders who carry pri- 
vate passenger automobile B.I. liability 
and may be added by endorsement. 

The new coverages provide benefits in 
the event of death or total disability 
resulting from an accident while in or 
upon, entering or alighting from any pri- 
vate passenger car, a bus, taxi or truck, 
or as a result of being struck by any 
automobile. 

The automobile death indemnity is 
available to both the named insured and 
the spouse of the named insured. It may 
be purchased in either $5,000 or $10,000 
amounts for annual premiums of $2 or 
#4, respectively, for each person insured. 

The weekly total disability coverage is 
available to those who purchase the 
death indemnity coverage and in addi- 
tion belong to one of the following 
classifications: male private passenger 
car owner engaged in remunerative oc- 
cupation; owner’s wife if she earns a 
regular income away from home; female 
private passenger car owner engaged in 
a remunerative occupation outside her 
home. 

Weekly total disability coverage may 
be purc hased in uits of $5 subject to a 
minimum of $25 and a maximum of $50 
weekly, The annual rate is 60 cents per 
§5 unit in all territories except New 
York Territory I in which the annual 
rate is $1.10 per $5 unit. These bene- 
fits are payable without time limit if 
the insured is unable to engage in any 
occupation or employment for wage or 
profit. i 

The new coverages will be written in 
all states (including the District of Co 
lumbia ; ind the territory of Alaska) ex- 
cept Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachu 
setts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey Virginia, West Virginia, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. 





Mr. Cousins further said there are 
two major factors in the establishment 
of a fixed limit of liability—the proba- 
bility of a disaster and the population 
within its range. He believes the experi- 
ence and judgment of nuclear engineers 
at present is sufficient to suggest a 
starting figure which could be modified 


with experience. 
“The preceding considerations obvi- 
ously are similar to those steps every 


insurance company goes through in ar- 
riving at rates for any type of insur- 
ance,” he maintained. 

Armour’s Nuclear Reactor 

The speaker also described many of 
the safety prec autions taken in installing 
the nation’s first nuclear reactor spe- 
cifically for industrial research at Ar- 
mour Research Foundation’s facilities in 
the heart of Chicago. 

The reactor, which will be completed 
early in 1956, also is the first to be 
constructed in a highly populated area 
since the development of Fermi’s orig- 
inal reactor in 1941. 

Mr. Cousins estimated that some 11,000 
persons live within a radius of 1,500 
feet of the site of Armour’s reactor. 
“Such a situation obvious!!y cannot be 
satisfied by the use of exclusion area, 
and, therefore, the only alternative is 
one in which ‘containment’ is assured,” 
he declared. 

Mr. Cousins praised the press and the 
Atomic Energy Commission for their 
assistance in quieting the fears of the 
public. He said the Foundation’s public 
relations efforts have been successful in 
convincing Chicagoans that “the most 
dangerous feature of our reactor labora- 
tory is the crossing of State Street to 
reach it.” 


C. WHITMAN HOBBS ENGAGED 





Son of Late C. W. Hobbs to Marry Ruth 
O’Brien Whose Father Founded Mid- 
town Agency, Inc of N. Y. 
Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Ruth O’Brien, daughter of Mrs. 
Francis M. O’Brien of 4 Bacon Court, 
3ronxville, New York, and the late Mr. 
O’Brien, to €. Whitman Hobbs, son of 
Mrs. Clarence W. Hobbs, also of Bronx 

ville, and the late Mr. Hobbs. ; 

Miss O’Brien is a graduate of the Col 
lege of Mount Saint Vincent, Riverd:le. 
New York, and is now associate stylist 
with Young & Rubicam. Inc. Advertising 
in New York City. She is a member 
of the Bronxville League for Service and 
the Bronxville Field Club. 

Mr. Hobbs is engaged in the general 
practice of law at 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. He is a graduate of Saint 
Tohn’s University School of Law and has 
attended Union College and New York 
University School of Law. He has re- 
cently served as a news writer on the 
staf of Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and has worked for several daily news- 


papers. Several vears ago he was an 
assistant editor of The Eastern Under 
writer. During World War Il, Mr. 
Hobbs served in the U. S. Army Air 


Force in the Mediterranean Theatre. 

Miss Q’Brien’s father, the late Fran 
cis M. O’Brien, was the founder of the 
Midtown Agency, Inc., an insurance 
business at midtown Manhattan. Mr. 
Hobbs’ father was once Insurance Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts and later was 
for many years special representative of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners on the staff of National 
Council on Compensation Insurance. A 
spring wedding is ago 


FREDERICK G. HEARNE DIES 

Frederick G. Hearne, founder of the 
insurance brokerage firm of F. G. Hearne 
& Son more than 50 vears ago and one 
of the oldest active insurance men in 
Canada, died in Sunnybrook Hospital, 
Toronto, at age of 85. He started his 
career with the General Accident of 
Canada, 





A. & H. Bureau Meeting 


(Continued from Page 33) 


regulate any and every kind of busi- 
ness.” He is concerned over the still 
pending House Bill 7225, passed by the 
House in mid-July which undertakes to 
liberalize the Social Security Act in a 
number of ways and among other things 
authorizes the payment of cash benefits 
to disabled workers after age 50. “Is it 
the function of government in a free 
economy to provide such annuities re- 
gardless of need?” he asked. “That is 
the question which should be presented 
concretely to the American people for 
they are the ones who will ultimately 
pev the bill.” 

W. Rankin Furey, president, Berk- 
shire Life, then discussed the relation- 
ship of company management to a vital 
A. & H. program. He declared that if 
the industry is going to make A. & H. 
vital, it must revamp operations so that 
70% of every premium dollar can be 
available for claims with the remaining 
30% allocated for operating costs and 
profits. Mr. Furey said life companies 
do not have a choice of deciding whether 
to actively participate in the A. & H. 
ficl’. It is essential that they do, he 
sal 

Anderson Sees Crisis Passed 


Berkeley Cox, general counsel, Aetno 
Life, was the presiding chairmon of the 
afternoon session. B. M. Anderson, vice 
president and en counsel, Connecti 
cut General Life, in an address entitled. 
“Growing Pains of Accident and 
Health,” expressed the opinion that the 
A. & H. industry has passed any crisis 
in connection with regulatory problems. 
“There is no longer any clamor from 
the press because newspaper 
tatives realize that the industry has 
tackled such problems as may have ex 
isted in a conscientious manner with the 
idea of solving these problems in the 
pub'ic interest,” he said. 

The future of group insurance was 
then outlined by Arthur M. Browning, 
vice president, New York Life. who pre- 
dicted that the industry would find more 
ways to make this coverage available to 
more of the population and more effec- 
tive for all. Mr. Browning said that the 
eroun field holds the answer to stopping 
further encroachments by the Federal 
Government. 

He was followed by Raymond F. Kil 
lion, third vice president. Metropolitan 
Life, who maintained that the main 
problems of the individual & H. busi 
ness are not the fault of widespread 
criticism but rather can be laid to the 
' ict that the industry has not stated its 

‘ase with the vigor needed to make it- 
self understood and its problems appre- 
ciated. 

Trade 
nual meeting are W. Lee Shield, associate gen- 
eral counsel, American Life Convention; John 
P. Hanna, managing Frank S. 
Vanderbrouk, Monarch Life president and presi 
dent of the Health & Accident 
Conference; E. H. O’Connor, 
Economics Society of America; Wil 
liam G. Coursey, managing director, Interna 
Association of Accident & Health Under 
writers; Charles K. 
sistant, Life Insurance 
Cc, F. J. Harrington, 
National 
Agents; 
ter O. 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


association officials attending this an- 


director, and 


Underwriters 
managing director, 


Insurance 


tional 
Peters, administrative as 
Association of America; 
executive vice president, 
Casualty & Surety 
president, and Les 
National As- 


Association of 
Stanley C. Collins, 
Schriver, managing director, 


Two Kemper Promotions 

M. D. Rudgers of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been appointed production manager of 
the Kemper Companies and will be 
transferred to the business extension 
department in the home office in Chi 


cago effective October 1, according to 
Hathaway G. Kemper, president of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 


Mr. Kemper also announced that H. A 
Headd has been named executive assis- 
tant in the Syracuse branch office at 
Syracuse. 


represen- 





Increased Disability, 
Unemployment Benefits 


TO BE ASKED FOR IN NEW YORK 


Industrial Commissioner Lubin Declares 
Rise Will Be Sought in Number 
and Maximum Benefits 


State Industrial Commis 
Lubin, 
luncheon meeting of the New York City 
Joint Council of the CIO, United Shoe 
Workers of Iiotel New 


Yorker, September 15, dec'ared that 
Governor Ha 


New 


sioner 


York 


Isador speaking before a 


America at the 


rriman will ask the state 
legislature for increased disability and 
unemployment insurance benefits with 
employer contributions to pay for them 
He gave a good indic: ition of the Demo 
cratic administration’s welfare 
program for the coming year. 
Commissioner Lubin asserted that the 
administration will seek a $3 per week 
increase in the maximum disability in 
surance granted to workers who are 
without pay because of illness or injury 


social 


suffered away from work. This wi’! 
bring benefits from $33 to $36 a wee! 
He also said that an increase in th 
number of disability payments will | 


maximum to 
present 13 weel 


sought, bringing the 
weeks instead of the 


Improvement To Be Introduced 


In addition, 
ment insurance after 
work, instead of 20 weeks as now re 
quired, will be asked. Legislation em 
bodying the improvements will be intro 
duced in the next legislative session next 
January. 

Mr. Lubin declared that at the present 
time the majority of the cost of dis 
ability insurance is paid by workers’ 
contributions. Employers’ contributions 
are relatively few and small, he pointed 
out. He noted that many employers con 
tribute nothing. He called for a more 
equitable distribution of the 

The speaker went on to say that the 
cost of the improved disability pavments 
could be met under present legislation 


eligibility for unemp!oy 
15 weeks of prior 


cost. 


governing employers’ disability insur 
ance contributions, which has found 
most companies are not paying any 
where near the maximum 


He estimated that increasing the dis 
ability coverage to 26 weeks would in 
crease the general cost by 20%. To i 
crease the maximum payment to $36 a 
week would add another 5% more. Mr, 
Lubin declared that this can be re 
garded as only a slight increase for the 
benefits added and could be paid undet 
the current contribution plan 


Aetna C. & S. to Open New 


Cincinnati Branch Nov. 

\ branch office of the 
& Surety will be opened in Cincinnati 
November 1 to service the company’s 
business in southern Ohio and northern 
Kentucky, Guy E. Mann, Aetna vice 
president, has announced. 

The company will continue to be rep 
resented in Cincinnati by Perkins & 
Geoghegan, Inc., Aetna general agents 
for over 50 years, who will now devote 
full time to the development and servic 


\etna Casualty 


ing of their business. 
David J. James, now superintendent 
of the agency department at Aetna’s 


Pittsburgh office, has been named man 


ager of the new Cincinnati office, which 
will be located at 414 Walnut Street 
Mr. James has been associated with 


the Aetna for nearly 20 years. He served 
as agency supervisor at Harrisburg be 
fore going to Pittsburgh. He is a gradu 
ate of Pennsylvania State College, mat 
ried and has three children 

H. H. Heinemann continues in charge 
of all Cincinnati claim work and Aetna’s 
present Cincinnati bond office will be 
consolidated with the new branch office, 
with F. H. Smith as bond superintend- 


ent. E. D. Sams, now supervising safety 
engineer, will continue as head of that 
department. 
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Lemmon Points To Merchandising Struggle 


20 points it would mean at least another 
billion.” 

The speaker then said that as long as 
the free enterprise atmosphere prevails 
in the automobile insurance field, “there 
will be a difference in cost of the insur- 
ance as between various companies. It 
has always been possible for a motorist 
to make a choice. At the same time, it 
has been true that the company with 
the lower price has not automatically 
gotten the business. The price appeal, 
coupled with aggressive merchandising, 
has always brought results and will con- 
tinue to bring results. It is also true 
that usually over the years the majority 
of buyers have elected to pay a higher 
price than was available to them.” 

In Mr. Lemmon’s opinion this means 
that there has always been more to the 
competitive situation than price alone. 
He said he did not share the view that 
“we are today in a so-called cold rate 
war with disastrous undertones.” He 
went on: 

Also Competition Among Actuaries 

“There has also been competition 
among the actuaries, statisticians and 
underwriters and this will continue. Those 
that come closest to the mark will have 
position than will 


a more competitive 
contribute to the effectiveness of their 
merchandising. 

“Over the years there have been a 


great many theories advanced and tested 
on the proper classification of risks in 
automobile. One group sets up a classifi- 
cation and proceeds to do business on 
that basis and another looks for faults 
in it or opportunities to refine it and 
thereby add to its volume of desirable 
business. This is a logical way to forge 
true distinctions between risks. The 
proof is in the eating. It takes trial and 
error and the matching of hard dollars 
in the competitive arena to determine 
whether an actuarial conception was a 
stroke of genius or an emanation of a 
martini. This kind of theorizing and 
testing will continue and become sharper 
and more knowledgeable, I predict. There 
will be few opportunities for companies 
to sit back and think they have the last 
word because there will always be rest- 
less and alert competitors.” 


Further Predictions on Competition 


Mr, Lemmon also brought out that the 
kind of competition we are seeing today 
and that he predicts will be seen in the 
future is in the public interest. No 
longer are there the lone-wolf operators 
of the old days with their bags of tricks. 
“Today’s competition by and large is not 
secretive or furtive,” he declared. “The 
most aggressive companies are proud of 
their merchandising methods, their ac- 
tuarial systems, their underwriting, their 


expedited claim procedures, their ac- 
counting and statistical methods, and 
invite one and all to come and see. 

“There is pressure to provide more 


for the money, to improve contract terms 
and to go the other fellow one better 
in service and benefits. There is, I would 
say, a feeling abroad that in automobile 
insurance you are your brother's keeper. 
In other words, the company or sales- 
man that is engaging in sharp practices 
may be inviting public wrath that will 
be vented on the whole industry. And 
it is my business if my neighbor is a 
shady operator.” ; 

Mr. Lemmon said that it is wholesome 
and constructive that most of the coun- 
try’s insurance companies are grouped 
into trade associations, His prediction 
was that the number outside such group- 
ings will continue to diminish. 


Medical Payments Progressive Move 


‘Turning his attention to other aspects 
of automobile insurance, Mr. Lemmon 
pointed to the medical payments program 
as “a completely free enterprise inno- 
vation by the insurance business which 
has been liberalized and improved almost 
every year.” He then remarked that 
policy simplification was still necessary 
and that a lot of words and confusion 


(Continued from Page 26) 


could be saved, “if we did not try to 
bracket too many kinds of risks with a 
single contract.” Touching on the big 
problem of the uninsured driver, he said 
that, “already real progress ‘thas been 
made by offering broader coverages, 
strengthening financial responsibility 
laws, etc., and thus narrowing the gap. 
Compulsion with its inevitable, attendant 
evils is something I hope we can con- 
tinue to escape.” 

After paying tribute to the outstanding 
job which companies are doing in their 
automobile claim handling, saying that 
their claim policies have never been more 
enlightening, Mr. Lemmon closed by (1) 
a stern warning that the greatest threat 
to our business is in the legislative field 

eternal vigilance is necessary to 
prevent further Government encroach- 
ment, regimentation, changing the lia- 
bility concept, elimination of guest sta- 
tutes ... all of which would completely 
alter the underwriting premises; (2) 
anticipated that safety will become even 
better organized, systematized and inte- 
grated than in the past with all elements 
in this picture agreeing that “the job 
has got to be done professionally and 
consistently ;” (3) expressed conviction 
that high school driver training programs 
will become firmly established and ac- 
cepted as part of our education appara- 























Relocate Service Offices 


Two service offices of Fireman’s Fund 
Group have recently moved into larger 
quarters. In Dallas, the Texas division 
office is now located at 320 Mercantile 
Commerce Building. Philip L. Pitts is 
manager of the Dallas service office. 

The Louisville, Ky., office is now at 
300 Madrid Building, 547 South Third 
Street, Louisville 2. George B. Olmstead 
is state agent headquartered there. 





DUNSHEE’S 25TH MILESTONE 

Clark Dunshee, field supervisor in the 
home office claim department of Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity celebrated 
his 25th anniversary with the company 
on September 29. 





tus; (4) recognition to the “miraculous 
improvement in highway attitude on the 
part of the commercial risks and the 
commercial driver” and (5) to the motor 
vehicle administrators for their improved 
administration of safety responsibility 
laws, and (6) predicted that the fantastic 
developments in the electronics field will 
mean not only savings on labor and ex- 
pense but will enable the companies to 
obviate the long delay which now pre- 
vails in getting factual results. 

Finally, the speaker called for the 
launching of a concerted public relations 
program to inform the public what we 
are doing, and to bring the facts and 
truths of insurance to their attention. 


if a client 
Were 


Or could you look the client squarely in the eye and say: 

“Don’t worry! You’re covered under a Zurich-American Com- 
prehensive Personal Liability Policy.” 

The CPL Policy may not pile up the most impressive premiums 
on your books, but it’s one of the most important policies for 


you to sell. 


If you don’t sell it—and a client is sued—you may lose his entire 
account. If you do sell it—where another agent doesn’t—you may 
win your new-found client’s entire account. 

Let the Zurich-American field man show you how to build bigger 
and better accounts with the CPL Policy. 


AV AUH IE 
AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Zurich Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





Aetna Course Graduates 
Addressed by H. R. Finn 


SUCCESSFUL VERMONT AGEnT 


Says Prospects Will Recognize Quality 
Insurance When Points of Difference 
Are Explained 


The 150th session of the Aetna Cagy. 
alty & Surety sales course was concluded 
last week with the number of graduates 
of the course, one of the nation’s oldest 
resident insurance schools, near the 
5,000 mark. 

Howard R. Finn, well known Vermont 
insurance agent who heads the Finn & 
Corliss Agency, representatives of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety at Springfield 
was guest speaker at the graduation 
dinner at the Hartford Canoe Club, 

An honor graduate of the Aetna 
course, Mr. Finn is prominent in Ver. 
mont political circles and has made an 
outstanding record in the insurance 
field, increasing the business volume of 
= elaiag 60% in the past year and a 
ialf. 

Mr. Finn stressed the importance of 
establishing a “point of difference” in 
approaching a prospect about his insur- 
ance program. While coverage or sery- 
ice could provide the point of difference, 
he said there are many other ways of 
establishing this advantage. He ex- 
plained that it was his practice to attend 
national and regional conventions of the 
industry which is heavily concentrated 
in his community so that he is well 
qualified to counsel local firms on their 
insurance requirements. 


Welcomed Cut-Rate Competition 


Mr. Finn stated he welcomed the 
challenge of selling quality insurance in 
competition with cut-rate policies, and 
said his experience has shown that most 
insurance buyers readily recognize the 
advantages of quality protection when 
the “points of difference” are outlined 
to them. 

Many business firms will respond 
favorably to the quality approach, Mr. 
Finn asserted, since it may be the same 
theme they themselves use in marketing 
their own products. 

Mr. Finn lauded the Aetna for the 
outstanding contribution its sales course 
had made to agency progress over more 
than two decades, and attributed the 
rapid growth of his own agency largely 
to the training he had received at the 
school. 

The 150th class was led by Donald R. 
Hyten of Wellington, Kans. Other blue 
ribbon winners for high scholastic stand- 
ing went to Robert K. Scrivener, Balti- 
more, Md.; William R. Tierney, Read- 
ing, Pa.; Paul M. Ford, Easton, Pa.; 
Ronald J. Rossi, New York City; Peter 
W. Duble, New Haven, and William F. 
Sharpe, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Gold ribbons for demonstrating out- 
standing skill in soliciting techniques 
went to James P. Kuykendall, Ventura, 
Cal., Messrs. Scrivener and Hyten. 





AMER. SURETY NEW TRUSTEES 


They Are Harold Allen of Allen & Co., 
N. Y., and H. E. Muller of Milligan, 
Muller & Co., CPA’s of N. Y. 

Harold Allen and Herman E. Muller 
have been elected to the board of trus- 
tees of American Surety of New York 
it has been announced by A. F. Lafrentz, 
chairman. Mr. Allen also has been 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee. ‘ . 

Mr. Allen, special partner in the im- 
vestment banking firm of Allen & Co, 
New York, is a director and chairman 
of the board of the Cosmopolitan Life 
of Memphis, Tenn., and a director ot 
Alabama Gas Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. Muller is senior partner of Milli 
gan, Muller & Co., certified public ac- 
counting firm, New York City, and Mul- 
ler Bennett & Associates, management 
consultants. He is a trustee and_chair- 
man of the board of Ithaca College; 
and treasurer and director of Doctors 
Hospital, New York City. 
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Klepper to Give New Course 
On Insurance Problems 


Qne of the new courses in the ex- 
aanded curriculum available at the In- 
wrance Society’s School of Insurance 
an advanced course on “General In- 
wrance Problems,” designed particu- 
larly as a seminar class for managers 
ind executives of the insurance business. 
Originally scheduled to begin Septem- 
rer 19, the first meeting of this class will 
gart Tuesday evening, October 4, and 
yj] run for two semesters. The leader 
will be Joseph Klepper, CPCU, office 
manager of Bernard Blumencranz Co., 
Inc, New York, who is an attorney and 
srrently president of the Greater New 
York Insurance Brokers’ Association. 
It is felt by the School of Insurance 
that account executives, senior under- 
writers and others in management and 
policy-making positions will find this 
course most informative. Fee will be 
$30 per semester plus $2.50 registration 
fee. The late fee will be waived. 





E. A. Seigenthaler to Lead 
Underwriting Methods Class 


Edward A. Seigenthaler, CPCU, fire 
superintendent in the New York office 
of the Security of New Haven, will con- 
duct the revised and improved course on 
‘Underwriting Methods” to be given this 
semester by the School of Insurance of 
Insurance Society of New York. His 
emphasis will be on practice rather than 
theory. 

Admission to this class will be limited 
to those whose experience or fire insur- 
ance studies indicate an ability to handle 
fre underwriting at the supervisory 
level. ; 

Classes will be held Tuesday evenings 
fom 5:30 to 7:30, starting October 4. 
The fee will be $30, plus $2.50 registra- 
tion. There will be no late fee. 
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Combined Appoints De Young 
General Agent for Illinois 


Jay De Young & Associates, Inc., of 
Oak Park, Ill, one of the largest and 
most successful insurance agencies in 
Illinois, has been appointed general 
agents of the Combined Insurance Co. 
of America, to handle its new non- 
cancellable health and accident insurance 
and the new complete line of disability 
policies. The appointment was an- 
nounced by W. Clement Stone, presi- 
dent of Combined. 

Although he will represent Combined 
throughout the state of Illinois, Mr. De 
Young’s appointment is also as a metro- 
politan supervising agency for the Chi- 
cago area. 

Mr. De Young had 29 years experi- 
ence in the A. & H. field before opening 
his agency seven years ago. He is in- 
surance counsellor to the Illinois Phar- 
maceutical Association and the National 
Wholesale Furniture Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation. He also is controller and mem- 
ber of the executive board of Interna- 
tional Association of A. & H. Under- 
writers. 


COMMITTEES-SUBCOMMITTEES 





National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners Issues Listing for 


1955-1956 

The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has issued a list of the 
various committees and subcommittees 
for the year 1955-56. Of interest to in- 
surance men in the casualty and surety 
field are those concerning accident and 
health, casualty and surety and work- 
men’s compensation. 

Donald Knowlton, New Hampshire In- 
surance Commissioner, is chairman of 
the A. & H. committee. Cyril C. Shee- 
han, Insurance Commissioner of Minne- 
sota, is vice chairman. 

Nebraska Insurance 
Thomas R. Pansing chairmans the Blue 
Cross - Blue Shield subcommittee. Chair- 
man of the subcommittee to study re- 
serves for guaranteed renewable A. & 
H. policies is New York Superintendent 
Leffert Holz. Wade O. Martin, Jr., 
Louisiana Commissioner, heads the A. & 
H. company reports 


Commissioner 


subcommittee on 


on individual A. & H. settlements. 

The A. & H. subcommittee to study 
the problems incident to the cancellation 
of A. & S. policies is chairmanned by 
Thomas J. Gillooly, West Virginia In- 
surance Commissioner. Commissioner 
Pansing is chairman of the A. & H. sub- 
committee on state laws governing mis- 
leading and deceptive advertising. 

Insurance Commissioner Charles S. 
Jackson of Maryland has been appointed 
chairman of the casualty and surety 
committee of the NAIC. Vice chairman 
of that committee is Maine Insurance 
Commissioner George F. Mahoney. 

The casualty and surety subcommittee 
on financial responsibility laws on a 
reciprocal basis between U. S. and Can- 
ada is under the chairmanship of Ver- 
mont Insurance Commissioner Alexan- 
der H. Miller. 

Maine Commissioner G. F. Mahoney 
is chairman of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion committee with J. Edwin Larson, 
Insurance Commissioner of Florida as 
vice chairman. 

The subcommittee on workmen’s com- 
pensation small policy economies is un- 
der the chairmanship of Joseph A. Hum- 
phreys, Massachusetts Insurance Com- 
missioner. 
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One feature of the kit 
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Manhattan Life's 46 FEATURES 


will help boost your life 
sales, increase your income 


is a folder describing the 46 features 


Interested in Group Life 
and Pension Plans? 


is outstanding in both of them 


If you are located in any of the 
following states (where The Manhattan 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO 
FURNISH YOU A KIT 


Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Mary- 
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Why Not Sell More 
Life Insurance ? 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANGE: 
of NEW YORK, 


Agency Dept., The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


4, COMPANY 
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Please send me one of your Broker's Kits 
to help me sell more Life Insurance. 
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L. B. BRAINERD FETED 
President of Hartford Steam Boiler, 
Completing 25 Years With Company, 
Receives Service Medal 
Lyman B. Brainerd, president of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
surance Co., is being presented today 
with the company’s 25- 


(September 30) 





John Haley 
LYMAN B. BRAINERD 


medal at gathering of 






ve SCTYVICC 

employes in the home offi wuditori 
in Hartford. He will also be gue 
honor at a dinner this evening, arrange‘! 
by his fellow officers. Mr. Brainerd will 
omplete his 25th anniversary year with 
he company on October 1. 

\ native of Hartford, Mr. Brainerd 
yas educated at Kent School and Trinity 
College trom which he was graduated in 
1930. He joined the Hartford Steam 
Boer in October of that year and after 
considerable experience in the home 


served in the field as a claim ad- 
special agent before returning 


iffic oe 


juster and 


to home office agency duties. 

In 1942 Mr. Brainerd was elected si- 
multaneously a director and a vice presi- 
dent in charge of the agency depart- 
ment. In October, 1947, he was elected 
president of the company, an office in 
which his father had served from 1904 
ve 1916 

Mr. Brainerd is a director of Phoenix 


, Connecticut General Life, 
Inspection & Insurance 
Co, of Canada, as trustee of 





well as a 


LEVER COMPLETES 25 YEARS 


With Hartford A. & I. on September 
Manager of Bridgeport, Conn., 
Branch Office 

Harold B. Lever, manager of the Hart 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co.’s Bridge 
port, Conn, branch completed 
25 years’ service with the company on 
September 24. Before joining the Hart 
tord Accident, Mr. Lever had been em 
ploved in the Pennsylvania and New 
York State Insurance Departments and 
operated his own insurance agency in 
Palmyra, N. J. 


olfice, 


\ native of Ilion, N. Y., he attended 
Mercerburg Academy, Penna., and was 
graduated from the University of Penn 
vivania, with a B.S. degree in business 
administration. 

While he was in college Mr. Lever 
won national fame as a track athlete 


and intercollegiate sprint champion. He 
captured the World’s Interscholastic 75 
vard indoor New York’s Madi 
mn Square Garden in March, 1917, and 
ent on to set a record for the 60-yard 
dash in a meet in Buffalo in 1920. He 
t the world’s 7O-vard record at. the 
Intercollegiates York 
1923 and the Intercollegiate Out 
100-yard championship that same 


race at 


Indoor in New 
City in 
door 
year. 


A World War I veteran, Mr. Lever is 


Three Promotions by 


Zurich-American Cos. 

Three promotions in the head office 

underwriting department, Chicago, have 

been announced by the Zurich-American 
Insurance Companies. 


Paul L. Kohn has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the depart- 
ment. A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 


Mr. Kohn served as a pilot for 32 
months with the U. S. Navy Air Force 
during World War II. He joined the 


office underwrit- 
1950 became a 


Zurich-American head 
ing staff in 1947 and in 
supervising underwriter. 
Paul R. Brislen has been named ex- 
ecutive underwriter, with primary re- 
sponsibility for branch office underwrit- 
ing. Mr. Brislen entered the casualty 
insurance field in 1932 as an underwriter. 
He has been with Zurich-American since 
1952, when he joined the Chicago staff 
as a supervising underwriter. 
F. A. Holderman has been 
perintendent of underwriting services. 
Mr. Holderman is a graduate of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. He 
entered the insurance field as a casualty 
underwriter in 1942 and became associ- 
ated with Zurich-American in 1946. He 
has been a supervising underwriter and 
has been active in the companies’ edu- 
‘tional and research programs. 


made su- 


MERRITT MARKS 50 YEARS 


Assistant Supt. of Fidelity & Surety 
Claim Department Marks Half-Cen- 
tury With U.S.F.&G. 

Macall M. Merritt, assis‘ant superin- 
tendent of the fidelity and surety c‘aim 
department of the United States Fidelty 
& Guaranty Co. recently celebrated his 
[Oth anniversary with that company. He 
as the first employe to reach a half 

entury of active service. 

Mr. Merritt was employed in 1905 as 
fice boy for the late John R. Bland. 
vho had founded the company in 1896 
and at that time was its president. In 
a short time he was assigned as clerk 
in the fidelity and surety claim depart- 
ment. 

He studied at night at the old Milton 


Academy and in 1914 was graduated 
from the University of Maryland law 
school. From adjuster he was promoted 


to assistant superintendent of his de- 


partment in 1925. 

Mr. Merritt was hosted at lunch at 
the Marvland — Cherles L. Phillips, 
the president, gave him a bound cony 


of a resolution oe appreciation from the 
hoard of directors, and a eift from the 
company was presented by Hugh D 
Combs, senior into vice president. 


H. C. Kalb Honored on 25th 
Milestone With Nat’l Bureau 


Howard C. Kalb, special automobile 
rate clerk in the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, celebrated 25 
years of service with the Bureau, Sep- 
tember 27. In recognition of the mile- 


stone, William Leslie, general manz ger, 
presented Mr. Kalb with a gold wrist 
watch. 


\bout 75 employes of the Bureau and 
of Bureau companies honored Mr. Kalb 
at dinner, and William H. Brewster, 
manager of the Bureau’s automobile di- 
vision, was the toastmaster and principal 
speaker 


a past president of the Fairfield, Conn., 
\merican Legion Post, treasurer of the 
Fairfield American Red Cross Chapter 
and is active in fraternal organizations. 
He is married and has two sons. 

Business associates honored Mr. Lever 
at a luncheon at the Algonquin Club in 
Bridgeport on September 23. On behalf 
of the company, he was presented with 
a gold wrist watch by Secretary Robert 
B. DeVore, who was present from the 
home office for the occasion. 





WRATTEN TO CINCINNATI 
Succeeds C. H. Sanders, Retiring as 
Resident V.P. of American- Asso- 
ciated Cos.; His Career 

W. F. Wratten, who has been resident 
vice president for American-Associated 
Companies at Hartford since early 1953 
and who joined these companies in 1944, 
takes over in the same capacity at 
American-Associated’s Cincinnati branch 
on October 1. He succeeds Resident 
Vice President Cameron H. Sanders, 
who is leaving active duty under the 
companies’ established retirement plan. 
Mr. Sanders, member of the American 
Automobile’s quarter century club, has 
headed the Cincinnati branch since 1935. 
He was feted by head office associates 
at a dinner September 26. 

Mr. Wratten, DePaul University grad- 
uate, started his insurance career in 
1930 with Hardware Mutual Casualty. 
After serving in sales and underwriting 
capacities in the Midwest and later as 
branch manager in Cincinnati for Amer- 
ican States, he joined American-Asso- 
ciated. 

After a period at the head office, he 


became underwriting manager at the 
companies’ Milwaukee branch. Subse- 


quently. he was transferred to Chicago 
where he was advanced to the position 
of branch manager, which post he held 
until he was pk: xced in charge of the 
Hartford branch. With his many years 
of broad experience, Mr. Wratten is well 
qualified for the important post of resi- 
dent vice president at the companies 
larger Cincinnati office. 





SAFETY CENTER HEAD CITED 
Dr. Herbert Stack of N. Y. University’s 
Safety Education Center, Awarded 
Arthur Williams Memorial Medal 


_Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director of the 
Center For. Safety Education at New 
York Universitv, was awarded the Ar- 


thur Williams Memorial Medal Septem- 
ber 15 in recognition of his lifelong 
work in the field of safety education. 

The award, established by the will of 
the late Mr. Williams, is administered 
by the American Museum of Safety, 
New York City, and is given annually 
to one individual in recognition of “out- 
standing contribution to the conservation 
of human life.” 

Dr. Stack. in addition to being active 
in safety education work in secondary 
schools and colleges, has held office in 
many nations] safetv movements includ- 
ing the VPresident’s Conferences on: 
Child Health & Protection; Industrial 
Safety; Highway Safety, and Fire Pre- 
vention. 

He is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Safety Council and 
is chairman-elect of its driver educa- 
tion conference. Since 1935 he has been 
a part-time instructor in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation’s National Police 
\cademy. 

Dr. Stack was born at Orange, Mass., 
and lives now in Teaneck, New Jersey. 
He received a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from Massachusetts Agricultural 
College (now University of Massachu- 
setts), and holds a Doctor of Philosophy 
degree from Columbia University 2nd an 
honorary Doctor of Fdueation degree 
from the University of Massachusetts. 
He has been director of the Center For 
Safety Education since 1937. 


L. J. Abbott Joins Buffalo 


The Buffalo Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed Leo J. Abbott as manager of 
its Buffalo branch office servicing the 
seven western New York counties. Edu- 
cated in Troy, N. Y., at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Mr. Abbott was a mem- 
ber of the New York State Police De- 


partment attached to the Governor’s 
personal staff. In 1946 he joined the 
Loyalty Group and served in various 
production and underwriting capacities 


until the present time. He is a member 
of Buffalo Casualty & Surety Club and 
of the New York State Field Club. 





Kitchener Promoted by 
Fireman’s Fund Ins, Group 


A. L. Kitchener has been appoints; 
by Fireman’s Fund to the post of super. 
intendent of casualty underwriting ;; 
the home office in San Franciseo, 


Mr. Kitchener, who has been casualty 
nay 8 for National Surety Con i 
New York City for the past four ang 





roti Dy 


KITCHENER 


half years, in addition his executive 
underwriting duties will be responsible 
for research and development of new 
casualty coverages under the direction 
of Vice President Raymond L. Ellis. 
He has a background of 30 years’ 
experience in the casualty business. He 
served with the Columbia Casualty and 
then became chief underwriter in the 
New York metropolitan area for the 
United States F. & G. Before his assign- 


ment as National Surety’s casualty 
manager, he served six years as chief 
casualty underwriter for that company. 


A native of Ontario, Canada, Mr. 
Kitchener received his education at Mc- 
Master University in Toronto. 


D. S. Felt’s Adventures in 


Getting to Convention 

Douglas S. Felt, director of agencies, 
Empire State Mutual Life, now knows 
that getting to an A. & H. convention 
can sometimes be a hazardous adven- 
ture. Scheduled to attend the Bureau of 
A. & H. Underwriters’ annual meeting, 


September 26-28, at Bretton Woods, 
N. H., he boarded a train at Jamestown, 
N. Y., for New York City. Makiig his 


connecting train there, Mr. Felt thought 
he was headed directly for his destina- 
tion. However, upon arriving at White 
River Junction, Vt. he was told that 
the train went no further, a4. 

A resourceful man, Mr. Felt inquired 
at the town’s bus depot and found no 
transportation available. — the 
depot’s manager said he had 1 friend 
who owned a private airplane “al who 
might be prevailed upon to fly Mr. Felt 
to Bretton Woods. 

Thus, he completed the last lap of his 
journey in a piper cub, descending upon 
Bretton Woods via the White Moun- 
tains. He arrived at the convention a 
happy but shaken insurance man. 





Sven Stromberg Appointed | 
Stromberg has been named 
field representative for 
Indemnity of New York. 
will cover Indiana, 
and Western Ohio 


Sven G. 
Midwestern 
Merchants 

Mr. Stromberg 
Western Michigan 
from Fort Wayne, Indiana. He has 
spent 29 years in the home office @ 
underw riter and home office represét 
tative in the Midwestern territory. 
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Peron’s Ouster May Change 1956 


Hemispheric Ins. Conference Site 


By LreveRING CARTWRIGHT 


Ss. Group 
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jyan D. Peron’s ouster as president of 
he Argentina Government may change 
he complexion of the Hemispheric In- 
qrance Conference scheduled for Buenos 
\jres next year. t 

4t the 1954 Hemispheric Insurance 
ronference at Rio de Janeiro the un- 
jerstanding generally was that the 1956 
would go to Bogota, Colom- 


conference — 

iia, That site was generally favored and 
he Colombian delegation headed by 
\eiandro Uribe of the Suramericana 


j Medellin thoroughly expected to have 
ws invitation enthusiastically accepted. 
“However, the Argentinians let it be 
known that they were under orders from 
Peron to bag the 1956 conference for 
Buenos Aires. They didn’t have to draw 
, diagram. It was transparent that 
Peron wanted this as evidence that, 
ater all, the capital interests felt he 
was a pretty good Joe even though he 
had incited his Demasiado partisans to 
fre the Jockey Club, etc. It would be 
, symbol of esteem from the financial- 
insurance community of the Hemisphere. 
It was a liot under-cover issue. 


Columbia Was Strongly Favored 


Many delegates were strongly opposed 
0 giving Peron such a_ feather, and 
aso Colombia was strongly favored on 
location. however, 








its central Others, 

: it that the Argentinian insurance dele- 
xecutive vation was in a tough spot, and that to 
ponsible return empty handed might cause trou- 
or new ble for them and the insurance business 
irection there. The sentiment swung to the idea 
Ellis, 

) years’ 

ess. He LEGAL LIABILITY BOOKLET 
Ity and 

in the USAIG Treatise Advises Aircraft Manu- 
for the facturers of Their Liability for Dam- 
assign- ages to Third Parties 

asualty One of the most popular treatises pre- 
s chief pared by United States Aviation Under- 
mpany. vriters is that on “Legal Liability of 
1, Mr. Manufacturers and Repairers of Aircraft 
at Mc- ind Aircraft Companies for Damages to 


Third Parties.” It was made known to 
the aircraft industry some months ago 
ind the demand for it has been great. 
USAIG’s feeling was that the need ex- 
1 isted for a better understanding on the 
part of manufacturers of aircraft of their 











ition liability arising out of the use of their 
enicies, products by the public. Experience 
knows shows that there is a wide difference of 
ention pinion and not a few misconceptions, 
dven- mthe part of manufacturers and others 
au of lealing with aviation products, as to 
eting, hat their liability might be when a 
‘oods, product is alleged to have caused an 
town, wceident. . . . 
g his USAIG also notes that in recent years 
ought ithas been repeatedly demonstrated that 
tina- manufacturers, sellers and repairers of 
Vhite arcratt, aircraft engines and_ aircraft 
that omponents have a definite responsibility 
'o the public. There are about 500,000 
nired 1 them in all which is indicative of the 
d no size of this market and its cultivation 
the by surance agents and brokers. USAIG 
iend believes that it is highly essential for 
who these manufacturers to be adequately 
Felt protected against losses resulting from 
ne use of aircraft products. 
F his ; Preparation of this legal liability 
ipon treatise, now in its second printing, was 
yun- iandled by the New York law firm of 
acta Haight, Deming, Gardner, Poor & 
Havens, general counsel of United States 
\viation Underwriters. Court decisions 
important cases are quoted and in- 
® ‘preted. Interested agents, brokers 
d and underwriters may obtain copies of 
aid lg { upon request from the 
$y SAIG, 8 John Street, New York 38. 
ni F F. W. PICH’S NEW POST 
hi Y ‘tank \\. Pich has joined the New 
has rl off of Springfield Insurance 
as of the B aS assistant superintendent 
en- ve Bond and Burglary Department. 





Te has hes? : 
has hal 22 years’ experience. 








of being considerate of the Argentinians’ 
position, but until the final moment the 
Colombian group did not withdraw its 
invitation. 

At the closing session after the Buenos 
Aires invitation had been extended Mr. 
Uribe graciously said that Colombia 
would not make a rival bid but would 
stand ready to be host to H.I-C. if cir- 
cumstances should be such as to make a 
convention at Buenos Aires inappropri- 
ate. 

That was the day of the suicide of 
President Vargas of Brazil and the ob- 
servation was heard that perhaps Peron 
would not be pleased on such a day to 
have his invitation accepted. In other 
words it might be suggestive of an un- 
hapny ‘hour for him. 

Now, if H.I.C. goes to Buenos Aires, 
it will be not to give Peron political sus- 
tenance but perhaps to help herald the 
country’s emancipation from him. 

Of course, on the other hand, this 
might be a signal to revert to the origi- 
nal plan of going to Colombia. 


EXECUTIVES TO TOUR ORIENT 





W. Clement Stone, Member U. S. Bus'- 
ness Group to Tour Far East 
in Lecture Series 


A group of U. S. businessmen wi'l 
tour the Orient this autumn to sell 
“consumerism” as the free enterprise 


system’s answer to Communism. W., Cle- 
ment Stone, president of the Combined 
Group of Insurance Cos., will make the 
journey, accompanied by his wife and 
youngest son. 

Other executives making the trip are: 
Elmer R. Krueger, president of the 
Paper Art Co., Indianapolis; John M. 
Fox, president of Minute Maid Corp., 
Y. Y.; Wanfield C. Cook, president of 
Via Craft Pennsylvania Sales, Inc., Am- 
bler, Pa.; Ross Martin, 
Northern Indiana Brass Co., Elkhart, 
Ind.; L. F. Livingstone, E. I, Du Pont «'e 
Nemours, Cecilton, Md., and D. A. Prou 


ty, assistant vice-president of Scot. 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

The group of executives left San 
Francisco September 22. Their trave’s 


will carry them to Japan, Hong Kong, 
Indonesia, Malay Peninsula, Austral a, 
and New Zealand. Even the Fiji Island- 
ers will be exposed to the “short course” 
in American business methods offe:ed 
by the group. 

The U. S. executives will speak before 
groups of business, Governmental and 
labor leaders at each stopping place, dis- 


president cf 


cussing American business methods. 
They will emphasize “consumerism,” the 
need for increasing public demand to set 
off a chain reaction of increased sales, 
business volume, and a higher standard 
of living. 

The group was feted at a luncheon 
in San Francisco on September 21 and 
were given a briefing by officials of 
the Sales Executives International. That 
evening, they were tendered a dinner 
by the San Francisco Club. Their itin- 
erary: 

Tokyo, September 24-29; Manila, Sep- 
tember 29-30; Baguio, P. I., October 1; 
Manila, October 2-4; Hong Kong, Octo- 
ber 4-7; Bangkok, October 7-9; Singa- 
pore, October 9-13; Jakarta, Indonesia, 
October 13-15; Darwin, Australia, Octo- 
ber 15-17; Brisbane, October 17-26; Syd- 
ney, October 20-24; Me‘bourne, October 
24-28; Christchurch, N. Z., October 28: 
Wellington, N. Z., October 28-November 
1; Suva, Fiji Islands, November 3-5; 
Honolutu, T. H., November 5-7. 

The group will arrive back in the 
United States on November 8 and wil! 
depart for their homes following a news 
conference. 


MISSOURI COMP. HEARING OCT. 6 

Superintendent C. L. Leggett of Mis- 
souri has called a public hearing for 
October 6 in Jefferson City to consider 
workmen’s compensation matters includ- 
ing proposal for a general rate revision. 





‘Timely tip for 
new brokers 





easier for me. 


NAME 





TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE ¢ THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


I want to know more about Prudential’s BROKERAGE SERVICE and how it will make LIFE sales 


From William J. Finn, right, 
Chicago Broker, shown here with 
John J. Crotty, Prudential 
Brokerage Manager, Don K. 
Alford &§ Associates, Chicago. 


“Tf you're a relatively new 
broker,” says William J. Finn of 
Chicago, “Prudential’s brokerage 
service can be a big help to 

you. It was for me. 

“For example, in a recent case 
involving the sales of a $40,000 
Modified 3 policy, The Pru 
brokerage manager helped me 
follow it through to the very end. 
He gave me just the right sales 
aids, together with some very 
persuasive assistance at the 
point of sale. 

“And even with all this help 
from Prudential, I sti!l got 

the fu/l commission!” 
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New York A. & H. Club 
Stages Sales Panel 


GEORGE F. MONKS _ PRESIDES 


Participants in Discussion Were Donald 
Heth, Arnold Anderson, Samuel 
Straus and J. L. Ullman 


A sales panel, which gave an up-to- 
date picture of the latest trends in the 
A. & H. field, highlighted the September 
22 meeting of the Accident & Health 
Club of New York, held at Churchill’s 
Restaurant. Participants in the discus- 
Donald Heth, New York 
metropolitan manager of the A. & H. 
department of Continental Casualty Co.; 
\rnold 
cy department, New York Life; Samuel 
Straus, manager of the A. & H. depart- 


sion were: 


\nderson, field supervisor, agen- 


ment of Aetna Insurance Co., and Julius 
L. Ullman, executive vice president of 
W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc. 


During the meeting, presided over by 
Club President George F. Monks, New 
York Life, a four-man nominating com- 
mittee was elected. The committee will 
draw up the new slate of officers for 
the coming year, to be voted upon at its 
November meeting. Members of the 
committee are: Harold M. George, 
United States F. & G.; Patrick Shay, 
Metropolitan Life; Charles W. Francis, 
Service Review, Inc., and Walter J. 
Corrigan, Retail Credit Co. 

The sales panelists considered vital 
questions on the selection and training 
of agents, problems encountered with 
new agents, problems of increased pro- 
duction quotas and the effect on A. & H. 
sales of recent criticisms directed at the 
\. & H. field. 

Selection and Training of Agents 


Speaking of the selection and training 
of agents, Donald Heth of Continental 
Casualty was emphatic in asserting: 
“Those who don’t produce, don’t select.” 
He told of his company’s operation and 
explained that Continental utilizes sepa- 
rate divisions in its A. & H. program. 
Thus, he declared, “we have agents who 
produce one line of A. & H. and not 
another.” 

In personal lines, Mr. Heth continued, 
“we use fieldmen and we train them to 
look for an agent or broker who is 
from a sales standpoint.” He 
point of “getting them 


ageressive 


stressed the 


young and aggressive.’ 
Mr. Anderson, in discussing the prob- 
lems a company encounters with new 


agents, declared that it isn’t easy to get 
agents enthused about the sale of A. &S. 
He suggested that in relation to life 
insurance agents, repetition is helpful in 
making them realize that A. & S. will 
add to their personal income. Mr. An- 
derson cautioned that life agents should 
be made to realize that the underwriting 
of A. & S. is different from life. The 
agent should also have a sound knowl- 
edge of the A. & S. policies he’s selling, 
the speaker declared. 

In considering problems relating to 
the desire to increase production quotas, 
Mr. Straus declared that service and 
knowledge should be offered to a com- 
pany’s agents and brokers. He said that 
attention to their problems can not only 
aid them personally but help with pro- 
duction quotas. Mr. Straus felt that 
friendship and sincerity can be the in- 
struments which will help in acquiring 
business from them at a later date. 

Mr. Ullman, dealing with the subject 
of criticisms by the public and_ their 


effect on A. & S. sales, pointed out that 
“if we collectively believe in what we’re 
doing, no organization, press or political 


FTC Offers to Suspend 
Complaints Against Cos. 


LOWELL MASON’S STATEMENT 





In “Harmony” Move Commissioner Pro- 
poses Institution of Trade Practice 
Conference Proceedings 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 28—Lowell 
Mason, Commissioner of the Federal 
Trade Commission, issued a statement 
today in which he suggested closer co- 
operation and harmony between the 
FTC, the State Insurance Commission- 
ers and the insurance industry relative 
to the code of rules for governing the 
techniques of selling A. & H. and hos- 
pitalization insurance. 

Mr. Mason proposed that the FTC 
should authorize the institution of trade 
practice conference proceedings by 
which there would be made available to 
the NAIC subcommittee, headed by Di- 
rector Thomas R. Pansing of Nebraska, 
and to the industry the benefits of 
FTC’s advice and counsel through its in- 
vestigation division relative to the pres- 
ent status of all the advertising ma- 
terial currently being used by the indus- 
try. Mr. Mason brought out that FTC 
was not now interested in the advertis- 
ing done in the past by the companies. 

The FTC Commissioner then said: “I 
believe that in the interim the Federal 
Trade Commission should put on sus- 
pense the pending 31 litigations (against 
the companies) until it has been ascer- 
tained whether or not their current ad- 
vertising conforms to the aims sought 
in the FTC’s various complaints. He 
further felt that FTC should, in the 
event current advertising conforms to 
such trade practice rules as may be for- 
mulated by the FTC, dismiss such suits 
in accordance with the precedents al- 
ready heretofore established in the cos- 
metic industry. 





party can put us out of business.” He 
acknowledged that there is a small per- 
centage in the A. & S. field who are 
instrumental in causing criticism of the 
business. However, he expressed his 
strong belief that “the good will eventu- 
ally cause the bad to die out.” 








follows: 


the laws of my state.” 


a career. 








50 ears of A. ér Kt Selling 


The key people of our agency practice as well as 
preach the seventh plank in the Code of Ethics of the 
International Association of A. & H. Underwriters. It 


“To increase my knowledge of Accident and 
Health by constant study and observation, to 
devote myself to the selling of it, by looking 
upon it as a career, and to know and abide by 


We are also glad to say that many of our broker 
and agent friends have become students of the A. & H. 
business and are enthusiastic in their devotion to it as 


JAMES R. GARRETT, INC. 


Manager, Eastern A. & H. Department 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 
45 JOHN STREET 


REctor 2-4567 


Follmann Cites Bureau’s Efforts to 
Keep A.& H. Industry Well Informed 


Bretton Wood,s N. H., Sept. 28— 
Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., gave his report 
as general manager of the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters at the 
business session of that trade associa- 
tion’s annual meeting here today and 
pointed to the conscious effort of the 
organization to maintain accident and 
health insurance on a sound, adequately 
informed basis. To this end, he told 
company representatives, increasing and 


varied types of information are made 
available to member companies and 
others. 


“These include loss experience statis- 
tics, a current compendium on risk selec- 
tion opinion, occupational classifications, 
studies, discussions, and a general source 
of information catalogued in a current 
bibliography of accident and health lit- 
erature which serves as a ready index to 
the fund of information available to 
member companies through the medium 
of the Bureau,” he pointed out. 


13 Companies Added to Membership 


Of particular interest was his citing 
of the fact that 13 additional companies 
have added to the Bureau’s strength 
since the first of the year. These compa- 
nies, in order of their association with the 
Bureau are: Union Labor Life Insurance 
Co.,; North American Casualty & Surety 
Reinsurance Corp.; Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life; Farm Bureau Mutual Auto- 
mobile; Midland Mutual Life; Sun Life 
Assurance of Canada; Government Em- 
ployes Life; American National Insur- 
ance Co.; American Policyholders In- 
surance Co.; American Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Co.; American Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Co.; Potomac Insur- 
ance ‘(Co.; Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corp., ‘Montreal, Canada. 

Bureau membership as of August 1 of 
this year is 102 companies, declared 
the speaker. He continued: “The assets 
of these companies exceed forty-seven 
billion dollars. Their accident and health 
premium volume exceeds $1,282,000,000, 
this ‘being over one-half the total volume 
of accident and health insurance in 
force in the United States.” 

Turning this attention to the growth 
and development of the A. & H. business, 
Mr. Follmann said that last year, alone, 
the growth of this form of insurance was 
10.9%. In the past decade this growth 
has been 398% and the growth since 
1941 has been 679%. He pointed out 
that there is no present indication of 
either its cessation or its diminution. 
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He noted that at the end of 1954 y 
total A. & H. insurance premium tiles 
was _$2,547,000,000. Mr. Follmann wee 
on to enumerate the accomplishments 
of Bureau company members toy) 
A. & H. development. ‘ 

“Many Bureau companies have entered 
or are preparing to enter the hospital 
expense insurance field on an individual 
and family fbasis and several 


field. Several Bureau companies are poy; 
non-cancellable insurance anj 
others are giving the subject consider- 
ation. Still others are experimenting in 
various forms of voluntary restrictions 
either by contract or by practice, of 
their right to refuse renewal of the 
coverage. 

Development of Hospital Admission 

Plans 

“Hospital admission plans have been 
developed in a great many communities 
to facilitate the entrance of insurance 
policyholders to hospitals. Many long 
established benefits have been broadened 
and efforts are being made to further 
extend insurance to impaired or sub- 
standard risks and to those in the older 
age brackets. The functioning of the 
Bureau, taking full cognizance of the 
importance of all these matters, has 
kept abreast of or even anticipated these 
developments. 

“Seminar discussions ‘have been de- 
voted almost entirely to those areas 
where development or experimentation 
are taking place. Committees and sub- 
committees of the Bureau have consid- 
ered specific phases of these develop- 
ments and, wherever necessary, appro- 
priate studies or surveys have been made 
and circulated to member companies so 
that current information might be avail- 
able.” 

Mr. Follmann went on to comment 
on the several steps taken during 1954 
and 1955 in an attempt to better coordi- 
nate the interests and activities of the 
various insurance company associations 
as respects A. & H. insurance. 

“The goal of these considerations is 
increased efficiency and efficacy,” he as- 
serted. “The committee on Bureau-Con- 
ference cooperation and coordination has 
brought about several joint functions 
between the Bureau and the Conference 
in addition to the high degree of legis- 
lative cooperation which has existed for 
many years. me 

“In 1954 and 1955 the Bureau invited 
the membership of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference to attend 
its seminar on individual insurance. The 
substandard risks subcommittee of the 
3ureau has invited a similar committee 
of the Conference to sit with it in joint 
deliberation. The blanket insurance sub- 
committee of the Bureau also has in- 
vited the participation of representatives 
of the Conference in the development 0! 
a model blanket insurance law. A joint 
group insurance discussion by both asso- 
ciations was held early in 1955 and 
another is planned for 1956. ; 

“In 1955 the hospital expense insur- 
ance subcommittee of the Bureau con- 
ducted, with a similar committee of the 
Conference, a comprehensive study ot 
hospital insurance. Thus it will be seen 
that coonerative action ‘by the two acci- 
dent and health associations was appre: 
ciably heightened during the year. 

Mr. Follmann then turned his atten 
tion to the subject of the Joint Commt- 
tee on Health Insurance whic was 
formed in 1954, comprising two compamy 
representatives and one staff r prea 
tive from each of the following associa 
tions: American Life Convention ; Amer 
ican Mutual Alliance; Association . 
Casualtv & Surety Companies; La 
of A. & H. Underwriters ; H. & A. Unerr 
writers Conference; Life Insurance * 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Bureau Approves New Assn. Plan “In Principle” 


Vote Taken At Closing Session Of Annual Meeting Almost Unanimous, But Member Companies 


Endorsement Conditioned On Approval Of Detailed Blueprint Of New Organization 


When Available; 


Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 28—At a 
closed business meeting here this morn- 
ing member companies of the Bureau of 
\ccident & Health Underwriters agreed 
“in principle,” by an almost unanimous 
vote of those present, with the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Committee on 
Health Insurance that a single associa- 
tion for the A. & H. industry become 
a reality. 

This action leaves the way open for 
the establishment of such an associa- 
tion, However, the endorsement was 
conditioned on Bureau membership ap- 
proval on the detailed blueprint of the 
new organization when such becomes 
available. 

During the meeting the membership 
passed a resolution (Article X) to write 
into the Bureau’s constitution an article 
making it possible for the dissolution of 
the Bureau at any time such action 
might be warranted and approved by its 
was pointed out that 
action on the article of dissolution to 
end the trade association will depend 
on the future action of Bureau member 
companies and their individual accept- 
ance of the proposed new association. 

Final consideration on the dissolution 


membership. It 


of the Bureau organization will not 
come until more details are available 
on the structure, financing, operation 


and functioning procedures of the pro- 


posed single association. 





Old Timers Feted at Banquet 


Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 27— 
Eighteen veterans of the A. & H. field, 
representing a total of 738 years of 
service, were feted by the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters at its 
annual banquet here this evening. Seated 
at a table of honor the following “old 
timers” were toasted by Robert S. 
Schoonmaker, Jr., secretary, Berkshire 
Life, who was master of ceremonies. 

W.E. Kipp, Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North \merica; Ward Van Buren 
Hart, Connecticut General Life; Ray L. 
Hills, ret tired secretary, Great American 


Indemnity, and Mrs. Hills ; E. A. Haus- 
ne Security Mutual Life; Mr. and 
a Laurence B. Soper, New York Life; 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter E. Manion, London 
& Lancashire Indemnity ; Alfred B. 
Hvale, Continental Casualty; F. Leroy 


Templeman 
Bennett, | 
M. Brann. 


, Maryland Casualty ; John P. 
nited ‘States Casualty; Ralph 
secretary emeritus, Bureau of 


th H. Underwriters; John F. Lydon, 
cean Accident & Guarantee; Mr. and 
“ts. Douglas J..Moe, United States 


Life; Paul W. St: ade, Lumbermens Mu- 


oad Casualty; Mr. and Mrs. Paul W. 
Bidle Aetna 1 ife; Mr. and Mrs. Logan 
e, Aetna Life; Walter Mangels, 


By ArtHurR E. O”"LEary 


ae & Casualty; E.R. Brock, 

Great-West Life, and Mr. and Mrs. "a 
P. Mason, Vermont Accident. 

Over the half century mark in years 
of service Mr. Brann was the patriarch 
with a total of 57 years, followed closely 
by Mr. Mason with 52 years; Mr. Hvale 
and Mr. Bennett, each with 50 years. 


Panel Discussion by Staff Members 


This morning’s activity witnessed the 
presentation of an informal panel dis- 
cussion of present and future objectives 
of accident and health, moderated by 
Bureau General Manager J. F. Foll- 
mann, Jr., and including the Bureau staff 
members. 

Company representatives eagerly par- 
ticipated in the discussion and the session 


was an informative event. Problems of 
the individual and group field, statistics, 
public relations, hospital-doctor  rela- 
tions, regulatory problems and develop- 
ments and the Federal scene were dis- 
cussed at length. 

The afternoon was devoted to a golf 
tournament, directed by Henry R. 
Roberts of Connecticut General Life. 
Golf prizes were awarded at the annual 
dinner. 

A reception 


given by the Bureau’s 


governing committee chairman, Alfred 
W. Perkins of Union Mutual Life, was a 
social high spot. 

There are an abundance of distin- 
guished guests here including Donald 
Knowlton, New Hampshire Insurance 
Commissioner, and Maine Insurance 





Berkeley Cox Elected Chairman 


Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 28— 
Berkeley Cox, general counsel of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
today elected chairman of the governing 
committee of the Bureau of Accident 
& Health Underwriters at the closing 
session here of its 64th annual meeting. 
Mr. Cox succeeds Alfred W. Perkins, 
vice president, Union Mutual Life of 
Portland, Me., who as past chairman 
continues on the committee for the com- 
ing year. 

The twelve companies elected to serve 
with Mr. Cox include two newly elected 
to the governing committee at this 
meeting: Provident Mutual Life (Ever- 
ett D. Armantrout, sales research di- 
rector) and Standard Accident (Paul E. 
Laymon, vice president and general 
counsel). The balance of the committee 
is as follows: American Health (Wil- 
liam deV. Washburn, president), Con- 
tinental Casualty (Alfred B. Hvale, as- 
sistant secretary and consulting actuary), 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Henry Smith, vice president and asso- 
ciate actuary), Guardian Life of Amer- 
ica (Daniel J. Lyons, administrative vice 
president), Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia (William R. Shands, vice president 
and general counsel), Metropolitan Life 


was 


(Charles G. Dougherty, second vice 
president), New York Life (Laurence 
B. Soper, assistant vice president), 


Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group (Gra- 
ham Watts, vice president and assistant 
Ur S: manager) and Travelers Insurance 
Co. (Carroll J. McBride, secretary, acci- 
dent department). 


Cox Long Active in Bureau Affairs 


Berkeley Cox, long active in Bureau 
affairs, is an ideal choice for the top 
position in the organization. Presently 
chairman of the law committee, he was 
a prime mover in the adoption of the 
Bureau’s code of practices. An authority 
on insurance law, Mr. Cox is held in 


BERKELEY COX 


high repute by his legal colleagues as 
one of their foremost representatives in 
the insurance industry. He brings to the 
top post a broad understanding of insur- 
ance and long experience in the A. & H. 
field 

3orn in Portland, Ore., Mr. Cox in- 
terrupted his law studies at Washington 
and Lee University to serve as a lieu- 


tenant of the Sixth Infantry in the 
First World War and was decorated 
with the Silver Cross. Resuming his 


studies after the Armistice, he took his 
LL.B. in 1920 and for a year lectured 
at the Washington and Lee Law School. 
Mr. Cox then entered private practice 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Fine Program Draws Attendance Of 250 


Commissioner George F. Mahoney. 
Invited guests representing companies 
not members of the Bureau were: Chris- 
topher F. Lee, Columbian National Life; 
Douglas S. Felt, Empire State Mutual 
Life; W. Stanley Kite, Fire Association 
of Philadelphia; John M. Powell, Loyal 
Protective Life; Jarvis Farley, Massa- 
chusetts Indemnity ; Frank S. Vander- 
brouk, Monarch Life; R. W. Jones, Mu- 


tual of Omaha; A. S. Beebe, Paul 
Revere Life; William B. Corey and Wil- 
liam S. Corey of Provident Indemnity 
Life; Francis Evans, the Prudential; 
Ralph P. Walker, Wisconsin National 
Life. 

Also Robert B. Edris of Edris Service 
Corp., New York; James J. Wilson, 


Bureau; Quinn Arpin, 
O’Hanlon Reports; Sidney H. Whipple 
and J. A. MacLeod of Retail Credit Co. 


Seven mneannagin Speakers 


Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 26—More 
than 250 company officials and key men 
from eight major trade associations were 
present for the opening day’s activities 
of the Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters’ 64th annual meeting being 
held here in the shadow of scenic Mount 
Washington. The morning session was 
presided over by Alfred W._ Perkins, 
vice president, Union Mutual Life, and 
chairman of the Bureau governing com 


mittee. Seven distinguished speakers 
gave addresses enlightening the audi 
ence on nearly every facet of activity 
associated with the A. & H. field. 

The first speaker, Donald Knowlton, 
New Hampshire Insurance Commis 
sioner, considered the problem of state 


regulz ition of insurance, delving into the 
reasons why he felt that Commissioners’ 


powers superseded those of the Federal 
Trade Commission in the interstate 
regulation of insurance company adver 
tising practices. 

Next came Mr. Perkins, who attrib 


uted ike problems faced by the A. & 
H. business as nothing more than a na 
tional by-product of a dynamic business 
growing up. Reviewing the Bureau’s ac 
tivities during the past year, he called 
for a “common meeting ground” where 
problems could be worked out by ex- 
perienced men. Mr. Perkins expressed 
the hope that the NAIC advertising sub- 
committee under Nebraska Insurance 
Director Thomas R. Pansing would have 
marked accomplishments in the near fu 
ture. 


McHaney Concerned Over H.R. 7225 


As the morning’s third speaker, Powell 
B. McHaney, president, General Ameri- 
can Life, a Missouri Democrat whose 
voice approximated that of Harry S. 
Truman, hit hard at the creeping so 
cialistic tendency of government opera 
tion. He declared: “It seems to me that 
we have been entirely too willing to as 
sume that the American people as a 
whole are perfectly contented to have 
the Federal Government step in and 


(Turn Back to Page 27) 
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Bureau of A. & H. Undei ‘writers 


Knowlton Says Public ihe Gives 


Inter-State Power to Commissioner 


3retton Woods, N. H., Sept. 26—Stern- 

declaring that all of the policyholders 
of a particular company are entitled to 
protection cians they be residents of 
he state of domicile or not, New Hamp- 
shire Insurance Commissioner Donald 
Knowlton, as the opening speaker be- 
fore the 64th annual meeting of the 
Bureau of A.& H. Underwriters taking 
place here today, told company represen- 
tatives that regulation that is in the 
interest of the policyholders of the 
state of domicile must necessarily be 
in the interests of policyholders of 
other states. Thus, he said, it is easy 
to account for what he believes to be 
he trend of recent court decisions which 
indicates that a state may project its 
powers into the domain of another state 
even as to matters of interstate com- 
merce, if justified by ample interest of 
its own. 

“Realizing that the question of the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has not been decided,” he con- 
tinued, “there are many insurance law- 
vers who would like to have the question 
settled by the court of last resort. As 
a lawyer and particularly as one who 
has speculated on the answer to this 
question, I too would like to know 
what the court would say. However, 
I realize that to push the matter to ulti- 
mate decision would necessitate long and 
expensive litigation, and probably ald- 
verse publicity. 


New Approach by NAIC 


The Commissioner declared that per- 
haps the approach now being considered 
by the NAIC is the proper one. “I am 
sure you are all familiar with the pro 
posal re at the annual meeting in Los 
Angeles, California that the NAIC, wit! 
the compen ition of the insurance indus- 
try and advice and counsel from the 
Federal Trade Commission,” he said. It 
propose 1 to establish a set of fair trade 
practice rules and regulations dealing 
with false and = misleading advertising 
oor recommended the adoption of such 

ules and regulations by the states. 

The New Hampshire Commissioner 
made it evident that while no assurances 
can be given that this will result in a 
permanent solution of the differences 
between the states and the Federal Trade 
Commission, the indications are that it 
may do so. From a personal standpoint, 
Mr. Knowlton declared he has had no 
recent contact directly with the Com 
mnussion, but he added that if statement 
made in the press are accurate, the FTC 
under the ‘direction of John W. Gwyne 
(newly ap potted chairman) is consider 
ing a new approach to the problem of 
ces ind deceptive advertising 


] 
i 
t 
t 


More Thought to Frevention 


Hie declared that the indications are 
that the Commission is giving more 
thought to that portion of the statute 
directing it to prevent the use of unfair 
practices and less thought to the punish- 
ment of those who may have uninten 
tionally failed to meet its standards 

“It has been suggested,” continued Mr 
Knowlton, “that the Commission might 
be willing to withdraw its complaints 
igainst those companies which have re- 
revised their advertising in accordance 
with the dictates of the Commission and 
signified an intent to eliminate any 
abuses in the future. This would mean 
that the Commission would proceed only 
with the complaints against aye 
who refuse to recognize any merit to tl 

legations of false and misleading =e 
vertising. 

“Such a procedure would contemplate 
the reevaluation of current advertising 


in the light of what the Commission 


believes to be proper advertising. | 
hope that the Commission will adopt 
a new policy along these lines. It must 








DONALD KNOWLTON 


not in the public 


standards and with respect to which they 


Trade Commission may 


states to _adopt and enforce fair trade 
regulations and 


ethic al sti indi irds 


it, ~~ "become ee to an 
implied agreement 


South-Eastern Underwriters case is only 


states have retained sahaies jactédic- 


“Tf is pee acces of the provisions of 


Congress has its consent to the contin- 


“heen some rumbles lately 
of Congress feel it pre? 


Misinterpretation of Term “Political” 
Knowlton declared that he has in 
> problem might 
a “politic al one. 


unfortunate one because he did not mern 


political in the 


_this problem may 


, will come when pies con- 
sites es the policy expressed in 
the McCarran Act, namely that regulation 
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Perkins Sees Companies 
Caught in Middle 


OF JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE 


Declares Authority Question Between 
FTC and NAIC Has Caused Cut 
in Company Advertising 


Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 26— 
Alfred W. Perkins, vice president of 
Union Mutual Life who is chairman of 
the Bureau of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters’ governing committee, viewed 
the jurisdictional dispute between the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners during the past year over 
advertising practices and came to the 
conclusion that “insurance companies are 
caught in the middle.” He told the 
throng of company representatives at- 
tending the 64th annual Bureau meeting 
here today that because of the uncer- 
tainty of the future as to who is the 
“boss” and what rules to abide by, many 
companies unwilling to chance unfavor- 
able publicity have cut out all advertis- 
ing cn both a national and local scale. 

Misleading Advertising Definition 

As to what is misleading advertising, 
Mr. Perkins said he wished he knew. 
He declared that at present it would 
appear that company advertising should 
consist of printing the policy in full and 
even then any exceptions found therein 
had better be underlined in red. 

“Of course,” he added, “this is just 
as much a problem to the Commission- 
ers. We can only hope that through the 
NAIC subcommittee headed by Director 
Pansing of Nebraska, something con- 
structive may be accomplished.” 

The governing committee chairman 
expressed the opinion that the so-called 
“problems” of the business were nothing 
more than a natural by-product of a 
dynamic business growing up. He won- 
dered if this sudden’ growth hasn't 
caught the industry by surprise. “Pos- 
sibly we have had to spend most of our 
time and emphasis on the production 
end of the business,” he told his 
audience. 

Mr. Perkins was adamant in declaring 
that the problems facing the A. & H. 
field can only be solved “by experienced 
men working together.” He flatly denied 
that they can be solved by “do gooders,” 
politicians or “glory seeking” individuals. 
“All of us,” he continued, “need the help 
of an organization similar to our Bureau. 

“We need a common meeting ground 
for the swapping of ideas and we need 
an organization with experience person- 
nel to give full-time consideration to the 
problems in the business for individually 
we haven't the time or staff manpower 
to cope with present day conditions.’ 

He went on to point out that the 
Bureau has fully cooperated with indi- 
viduals, state departments, legislators 
both state and Federal, and other trade 
organizations. “Our appointees,” he told 
the company representatives, “have ably 
represented both the Bureau and_ the 
industry and have made statesmanlike 
decisions all along the line.” He _ re- 
viewed the places where the Bureau 
played an important part this year. 
Important Work of Joint Comuittee 

The speaker cited the important work 
of the all industry committee called the 
Joint Committee on Health Insurance. 
“This committee, originally developed 
for the purpose of considering the Presi- 
dent’s Health Insurance Program” he 
said, “has now set up for itself the most 
thorough job ever tackled by any com- 
mittee.” He declared that the work of 
the committee on practically every 
phase of the A. & H. business is bound 
to have great influence in future think- 
ing and planning. 

Citing the tremendous amount of work 
and accomplishment that has been done 
by the Joint Committee’s first. suber 1- 
mittee, Task Force I, Mr. Perkins noted 
that Bureau member companies have 
received a copy of the subcommittee’s 
report. He declared that later in the 
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Graham Watts, 


representatives of 
Perkins told the 7 that be- 
caaametie representativ es soul be calle 


3ureau’s constitution. 
Bureau-Conference Liaison 

Again taking up the subject of Bureau 
iviti iS) he pointed to the 
close liaison between it and the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference in 
leg isle itive matters. “While we are some- 
North Carolina,” 
ganizations have guarded well the com- 
pany interests before legislative bodies 
and have from time to time suggested 
constructive legislation in various states.” 
He also mentioned the important, work 


expressed *his appreci: ition 
the various Bureau —a, 


their fine hone and a 
thanks and gratitude to General Mana- 


“an amazing capi acity’ é 
has det: ails and evaluating ae. 

Perkins declared: 
“T have aed jit an honor to be 
your chairman this year—it takes a job 
such as the one you gave me to make 
one understand whi ut a wonderful mem- 
bership we have in the Bureau, and 1'll 

always remember with pleasure the assu 

ciations that went with it. 
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Anderson In ‘Growing Pains’ Talk 
Sees Friction Points Being Eliminated 


Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 26—Buist 
M. Anderson, vice president and counsel 
of Connecticut General Life, gave a 
clear-cut picture in his address here this 
afternoon of fundamental changes in 
accident and health insurance during 
the period of its recent remarkable 
growth and explained that the growing 
pains evidenced in this period are not 
symptoms of any disease but, rather, a 
reflection of (1) the vast increase in the 
premium volume of this type of protec- 
tion, and (2) the change of the role of 
A. & H. insurance in our economic sys- 
tem—a development which many people 
have not fully recognized. 

Specifically, A. & H. insurance has 
changed during the last decade from 
something in the nature of a frill to 
an essential element in our economic 
life, Mr. Anderson explained: “It is this 
change, coupled with the vast premium 
volume increase, which has caused the 
public discussion of A. & H. insurance 
during the last two or three years. Un- 
fortunately this discussion has centered 
around its shortcomings rather than its 
benefits. However, it must be perfectly 
obvious to all of us that there cannot 
be very much fundamentally wrong with 
a business which has increased tenfold 
in not many more years than this. Now 
well over half of the population of the 
United States has some type of pro- 
tection against the financial burdens 
brought on by illness. A hundred million 
Americans can’t be wrong.” 


Trends Which Have Developed 


Mr. Anderson covered a lot of ground 
in discussing trends in the business 
which have developed during this “grow- 
ing pains” period. He noted the entry 
of several of the large life companies 
into the A. & H. field and said that the 
competition which this move has created 
“is healthy and in the public interest.” 
He referred to the action by only four 


states in passing compulsory disability 
benefits legislation, noting in this con- 


nection that the state legislatures of 
other states have defeated proposals to 
force such coverage on their citizens. 
“Most effective argument against com- 
pulsory disability coverage,” he said, “is 
that private companies are providing 
this coverage effectively and on a volun- 
tarv basis.” 

The speaker showed concern over the 
proposal in Congress to provide disabil- 
ity income coverage for those covered 
by Social Security. “This proposal if put 
into effect would be a serious blow to 
those of us interested in private enter- 
prise,” he warned. 

It was then brought out that “a con- 
siderable part of the growth of A. & H. 
coverages in recent years may be at- 
tributed to labor unions.” Declaring that 
the unions and their members are fully 
aware of the benefits of this coverage, 
Mr. Anderson said: “During World War 
II and the Korean incident, when cash 
benefits could not be procured so readily, 
they turned to A. & H. protection and 
other so-called fringe benefits. Employes 
were able to secure these benefits when 
they could not secure increased cash 
wages.” 


Rapid Growth Brought Public Scrutiny 


In discussing the spectacular growth 
of A. & H. insurance Mr. Anderson esti- 
mated that the American public during 
1954 paid about $4,500,000,000 to insur- 


ance companies and to organizations of 


the Blue Cross-Blue Shield type. This 
figure, he said, is about equal to the 
premium volume for fire and _ related 


coverages and likewise was about equal 
to the volume for auto liability and other 
casualty coverages. A. & H., in fact, 
has outstripped the rate of growth for 


life insurance, and life insurance has by 
no means stood still. 

“In view of this remarkable growth,” 
said the speaker, “the public discussion 
of A. & H. insurance was to be expected. 
Other branches of insurance have en- 
joyed, if you will, the spotlight of public 
discussion after rapid development. Life 
insurance was examined critically dur- 
ing and following the Armstrong Inves- 
tigation of 1905 by the New York Legis- 
lature and during the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee Investigation 
of 1939-1940 under the auspices of the 
Congress. Fire insurance has been sub- 
jected to public scrutiny on various oc- 
casions, usually on the claim that anti- 
monopoly laws have been violated. One 
such occasion resulted in the SEUA 
decision of 1944 wherein the United 
States Supreme Court held insurance 
to be commerce. 

“The accident and health business of 
this country has had only one previous 
general investigation. This was in 1911- 
1912 and the investigation was by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. The constructive result was 
the drafting and the adoption of stand- 
ard provisions for A. & H. which were 
revised again by the Commissioners in 
1950. 

“In the last few years both regulatory 
authorities and the companies them- 
selves have devoted much time to a 
critical study of the A. & H. business. 
The authorities have been concerned, 
and naturally so, about the increased 
volume of A. & H. complaints. These 
complaints were promoted in a consider- 
able measure by newspaper headlines 
and they increased with the increased 
volume of business. They did reflect, 
to a degree at least, some measure of 
public dissatisfaction with the way the 
business was being conducted. The fac- 
tual studies made by the Commissioners 
disclosed that the complaint problem was 
not as great as had been thought and 
that a very large percentage of the 
complaints were without justification.” 


The speaker pictured the A. & H. 
writing companies as having written 
more and more coverage in the last 


few years—a pleasant task—and at the 
same time, having the unpleasant task 
of satisfying policyholders in certain 
areas which are particularly susceptible 
to disputé. He declared that “all dis- 
satisfaction on the part of policyholders 
cannot be eliminated because in many 
instances the complaints come from per- 
sons who are attempting to take undue 
advantage of insurance companies and 
their other policyholders. In fairness, 
such claims must be resisted.” 


Friction Points Being Eliminated 


Mr. Anderson then told what is being 
done by the industry to eliminate “fric- 
tion points” in A. & H. He admitted 
that some matters, such as delay in set- 
tlement of claims, are clearly subject to 
control by the companies and, he said, 
will in time be corrected. One reason 
for such delays is that companies under 
their contracts have attempted to cover 
many small losses which should not 
properly be the subject of insurance. 
Recognizing this problem, the A. & H 
companies are now commencing to con- 
fine their coverage to more important 
causes of loss where the policyholder 
really needs protection. Prime example 
of this area of need, said the speaker, 
is in the major medical expense field. 
He described this type of coverage as 
“perhaps the fastest-growing A. & H. 
coverage today.” 

Another friction area subject to con- 
trol by the companies and also related 
in part to rapid growth is in the matter 
of selection and training of agents. In 
this connection Mr. Anderson noted that 


Elect Berkeley Cox 
(Continued from Page 33) 


in Richmond, Va., and four years later 
was appointed a home office attorney of 
the Aetna Life with which company he 
has been associated for the past 30 years. 
Named counsel to the company and its 
affiliates in 1949, he became general coun- 
sel in 1954. 

In accident and health insurance and 
its development the Bureau’s new chair- 
man has a long and notable record. He 
served on the all-industry committee 
that drafted the Accident and Health 
Insurance Regulatory Law. He was sub- 
sequently one of the drafters of the 
uniform individual accident and sickness 
policy provisions law and the statement 
of principles. Presently Mr. Cox is one 
of the Bureau representatives on the 
Joint Committee on Health Insurance. 
He has also been appointed by Super- 
intendent of Insurance Leffert Holz of 
New York to serve on the advisory 
committee for accident and health in- 
surance. Director Thomas R. Pansing 
of Nebraska has also appointed him to 
membership on the industry committee 
to consider fair trade practice rules. 

His Legal and Community Interests 

Mr. Cox is a member of the American 
Bar Association and of the Connecticut 
and Hartford Bar Associations. His 
memberships also include the Associa- 


tion of Life Insurance Counsel, the is 
ternational Association of Insurance 
Counsel, and the American Life Con 
vention of which he is chairman of the 
committee on insurance and a past tase 
man of its legal section. He js COUnse| 
for the Life Insurance Agency Manage. 
ment Association. wil 

Outside the field of insurance Mr. Cor 
has large interest in community activi. 
ties. He is president of the board of 
trustees of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation and holds directorships jn 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce 
the Hartford Y.M.C.A., the Citizens 
Charter Committee of Hartford, and the 
Hartford branch of the Foreign Poly 
Association, He was formerly chairman 
of the Hartford Housing Authority ang 
of the Connecticut State Housing Ay. 
thority. 


102 Cos. in Membership 


Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 28—£ p 
Armantrout, Provident Mutual, Bureay’s 
membership chairman, reported at to 
day’s session here of the annual meeting 
that 13 companies were admitted to 
membership in the past year, bringing 
the total up to 102 member companies, 
He expressed appreciation to commit. 
tees of past years and company people 
who have initiated discussions with pros- 
pective members. “The groundwork they 
laid made our task an easier one.” 





two surveys made by the NAIC estab- 
lished that a very high percentage of 
A. & H. complaints received by State 
Insurance Departments are directly con- 
cerned with shortcomings of agents. 
“The companies are endeavoring to im- 
prove their selection and training proc- 
esses and no doubt, complaints in this 
category will decrease,” he said. 


Cancellation of Health Policies 

Perhaps the outstanding problem of 
the business at this time relates to the 
cancellation of health policies. This 
problem, not new, is now receiving study 
by both the industry, the Insurance 
Commissioners and several legislatures. 
“No adequate solution has as yet been 
found,” said Mr. Anderson. “The public 
naturally wants policies subject to can- 
cellation, but it is not economically 
feasible in many instances to issue such 
policies on a non-cancellable basis. As 
a matter of fact, 90% or 90% of indi- 
vidual A. & H. policies are cancellable. 

“To require that all such contracts be 
written on a non-cancellable basis would 
result in the denial of coverage to many 
who desire coverage and where cover- 
age could feasibly be written on a can- 
cellable basis. The requirement that all 
contracts be non-cancellable would in- 
crease the cost of coverage for all.” 

The speaker brought out that life 
companies found out to their sorrow in 
the late 1920’s and in the early ’30’s that 
the non-cancellable disability benefit was 
costly, particularly when written on a 
life indemnity basis. A majority of the 
life companies discontinued entirely the 
issuance of non-cancellable disability 
coverage. The few companies then re- 
maining active in the field generally 
either increased premiums or reduced 
benefits materially. In recent years many 
companies have re-entered this field, but 
on a modest basis. 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield Competition 


Mr. Anderson then turned his atten- 
tion to what he described as “unfair 
competition” from the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield type organizations. He asserted 
that both hospitals and doctors have 
shown preference in their charges to 
Blue Cross patients, and said: “It would 
seem that the doctors, opposed as they 
are to subsidized medicine, would want 
to encourage all methods for prepay- 
ment of medical care and of hospital 
care, and would not favor one plan over 
another.” 

The speaker also remarked that Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield have been likewise 
subsidized by the states and by the 
Federal Government “in that these or- 


ganizations escape entirely, except in 
two states, premium taxes and they are 
not yet subject to Federal income taxa- 
tion. Perhaps this subsidized competition 
was justified when the business was 
small, but now that Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield receive from the public perhaps 
$1,500,000,000 a year the question nat- 
urally arises as to whether any further 
subsidy is justified. He continued: 

“The tax status of Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield assumes added importance as 
these organizations commence to cover 
large groups of employes on exactly the 
same basis as do the competing insur- 
ance organizations, mutual and_ other. 
These large groups are now in some 
instances experience rated by Blue Cross. 
The difference between a tax and no 
tax is too often the deciding factor in 
awarding, the business to Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield. The time is not far off when 
many states, sorelv in need of revenue, 
will look to Blue Cross-Blue Shield for 
premium taxes. These taxes would place 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield on a par with 
the insurance concerns which write the 
other half of the business.” 

Leadership Shown in Meeting 
FTC Challenge 

Mr. Anderson devoted the final por- 
tion of his address to the proceedings 
brought by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against some 31 companies. In his 
opinion, the State Insurance Commis- 
sioners through their national organi- 
zation have shown real leadership in 
meeting this situation. He said it was 
fortunate that the A. & H. industry 
turned down the proposal for a Federal 
trade practices conference with the FTC. 
“In the opinion of some of us,” he de- 
clared, “this would have been a serious 
threat to state regulation of insurance. 
Instead of the conference plan the, in- 
dustry has aided the state Commission- 
ers in strengthening further their regu- 
latory laws and has cooperated fully in 
an effort to reduce to a bare mimmum 
the number of A. & H. complaints. 

In closing the speaker was glad to 
say that “we have definitely passed any 
crisis in connection with A. & H. regu- 
latory problems. There is no longer any 
clamor from the press because news- 
paper representatives realize that the 
industry has tackled such problems a 
may have existed in a conscientious 
manner with the idea of solving these 
problems in the public interest. ‘he 
Federal Trade Commission must realize 
by now that the state Insurance Com- 
missioners are determined to_ exercise 
fully the regulatory powers which prop- 
erly belong tot he states.” 
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y, Rankin Furey Recounts Berkshire 
Life’s Experience and Progression 
in A. & H. Field 


Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 26—Giv- 
ing the experience of his own company 
a case history, W. Rankin Furey, 
wesident of Berkshire Life, offered an 
aample to the company representatives 
iiending the 64th annual meeting of 
ie Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters 
yee today as to what can be accom- 
wished by the close relationship of 
company management to a vital A. & H. 





program. 

As a background to Berkshire Life’s 
entry into the A. & H. field, the speaker 
ind a small group of top company offi- 
dals made a tour of insurance compa- 
nies during the late ’40’s to ascertain 
the problems and pitfalls that existed 
in the field. After trying to evaluate 
thir findings, Mr. Furey admitted 
irankly that they were confused. He 
sted 11 points noted: 


Stepchild Relationship 


1. This rather general stepchild rela- 
tionship between the A. & H. depart- 
ment and the rest of the company in 
hoth life and casualty organizations did 
seem to exist. 

2, A few life or casualty companies 
had completely organized their A. & H. 
activity. But here, the degree of integra- 
tion between their other lines and A. & 
H. varied widely from A to Z 
3. In various technical phases or 
problems there was such marked differ- 
ence of opinion as to the correct ap- 
proach or solution. One company would 
insist that black was black. Another 
would be equally positive that it was 
white. 

4, A complete lack of tabular stand- 
atdization such as in the life business— 
in premiums, loadings, morbidity tables, 
expense arrangements, commissions .. . 


5. Point four seemed to be encouraged 
by a completely different type of regu- 
lation by State Insurance Departments. 

6. A great unrest within the business, 

a growing interest by Federal and state 
governments in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. We thought we detected some 
growing dissatisfaction. We saw many 
changes underway in the way you gen- 
tlemen were planning your future busi- 
ness, Finally, we would have been blind 
had we not noted that there was a 
considerable gap between the protection 
the American public ideally needed and 
the results that had been achieved up 
to that time, 
_7. A low percentage of premium dol- 
lar being returned to the policyholder 
in benefits, and a rather high percent 
wed for expenses, reserves or profits. 

& Some merchandising going on that 
did not seem compatible with Berkshire 
Life’s standards. 

9. The difference in price that could 
exist under policy forms or contracts 
which at first glance seemed to cover 
about the same thing, but which on 
closer analysis did not actually do so, 
due to, not so readily apparent, differ- 
ences in the wording, clauses, or provi- 
sions of the policy contracts themselves. 

Substantially increasing percent- 
age of the total business done by life 
companies (now up to 83% in 1954) as 


posed to a very low percentage in 
Prior vears 

Il. The large volume of business and 
) o . . . 
Premiums companies, particularly life, 


a developing from cash reimburse- 
fe coverages. The small amount the 
€ companies had done in the fields 





of long term disability, long term loss 
of income, economic death by disability, 
if you will, into which we thought their 
service so naturally lead. 


Top Management to Take Charge 


From the problems noted, Mr. Furey 
declared that there was no other con- 
clusion that could be reached other than 
that top management would get into 
the act and stay there. 

Talking of his company’s operation, 
Mr. Furey said: “In the beginning, our 
A. & H. secretary was king, for we had 
no one with sufficient experience to help 
him much. All officers such as actuaries, 
underwriters, medical directors, and law- 
yers were charged with being available 
to him in a staff capacity, and they 
were charged with the assignment of 
sufficiently familiarizing themselves with 
their particular aspects of the business 
so that they could be continually more 
effective as the years went by, to pre- 
pare for ultimately accepting their total 
responsibility for this new phase of our 
business as they always had for our 
regular business. 

“From the very start, we completely 
integrated accounting, premium collec- 
tions and billing, commission payments, 
and such things as advertising and sales 
promotion,” he declared. 

“The A. & H. department in the be- 


ginning handled its own underwriting, 
policy issue and claims work. As soon 
as a sound policy issue procedure and 
trained personnel to run it had been 
established, that activity was transferred 
into our general policy issue division. 
Integrate A. & H. Underwriting 

“More recently,” said Mr. Furey, “hav- 
ing developed both proper personnel and 
procedure, A. & underwriting has 
been integrated with our regular under- 
writing division. Similarly, A. & H. 
claims, or benefits as we prefer Yo call 
them, have been transferred into our 
regular policyowners service division. In 
making these final moves of integration, 
we insist on one thing, that the spe- 
cialized know-how and skill called for 
in A. & H. underwriting and benefits 
work, must be maintained, as always, 
through specialists in our underwriting 
and policyowners service divisions. 

“We insist that the special skills must 
not become lost in the traditional opera- 
tions of life insurance underwriting and 
claim payments which, as you well know, 
are, or may be, quite different. Paren- 
thetically, I should mention that we 
woke up to the fact that we were al- 
ready partially in the A. & H. business 
without openly admitting it. 

“We already had the underwriting and 
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The entire Craftsman way of doing business is 
wrapped up in two words . . . Simplicity and Integrity. 


Simplicity in our plan, so that you and your men 
can understand and explain Craftsman coverage, in just 


one half hour of review. 


Simplicity in our policies, written to appeal to the 
millions, rather than the select few, so that you can 
write, and keep, more members. 


Simplicity in payment of benefits, to build the 
priceless good will that makes your work a pleasure. 


And Integrity — the determination to deal fairly 
and courteously with our representatives and policy- 
holders, so that we can all be proud of the service we 
perform in our communities. 


A very few areas are still available for either 


agents or general agents. 


CRAFTSMAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


SINCE 1907 » ACCIDENT + HEALTH * MEDICAL 
SURGICAL * HOSPITAL INSURANCE 


137 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





Follmann’s Report 


(Continued from Page 32) 


sociation of America; Life Insurers Con- 
ference. 

He spoke of the general purposes of 
the Joint Committee’s four task forces 
which are: 

Task Force 1—To consider realignment 
of A. & H. association responsibility, and 
particularly with respect to public rela- 
tions. 

Task Force 2—To consider additional 
means of regulation and self regulation. 

Task Force 3—To consider certain 
problem areas such as cancellation, in- 
suring the older ages, the substandard, 
and the rural resident. 

Task Force 4—To consider the ques- 
tion of A. & H. reserves. 

Accomplishment of Task Force I 

In regard to the accomplishments of 
Task Force 1, Mr. Follmann noted: 
“During the year Task Force 1 submitted 
a detailed plan for the realignment of 
accident and health association respon- 
sibilities. This plan included a consti- 
tution for a proposed new association 
and a plan of action to bring about its 
existence. The plan was forwarded to 
member companies asking for their com- 
ments and a special committee was es- 
tablished to review these comments and 
to develop, with the law committee, nec- 
essary amendments to the Bureau con- 
stitution. 

“These constitutional amendments and 
the plan submitted by Task Force 1 will 
be placed before the membership at the 
business session of this annual meeting. 
Meanwhile the governing committee has 
approved the reorganizational plan in 
principle and proposed an amendment 
with respect to the handling of public 
relations by the proposed new associa- 
tion, which amendment has been accepted 
by the Joint Committee. Meanwhile, 
also, the Joint Committee has appointed 
five temporary committees to develop 
or consider the budget, assessment basis, 
committee structure, staff structure, 
membership standards and_ procedure, 
and the legal aspects for the proposed 
new association.” 

After reviewing the accomplishments 
of the other task forces, Mr. Follmann 
said that with respect to the Joint Com 
mittee on Health Insurance it should 
perhaps be noted that while the com 
mittee’s responsibilities are broad, it can- 
not establish new policy for the business 
unless it conforms to the policy of, or 


is approved bv the seven constituent 
associations. “Its task forces,” he de- 
clared, “are not empowered to speak 
for the business but only to report to 


the Joint Committee.” 

Discussing criticisms leveled at the 
A. & H. industry in the course of the 
year, the Bureau general manager spoke 
of the attacks of the public press. He 
emphasized that although not nearly as 
serious or as general as the preceding 
year, anid in many instances being simply 
a continuation of criticisms formerly 
made, the vear none-the-less witnessed 
serious public criticism. 

Need for Expanded P.R. Activities 

Mr. Follmann told company represen 
tatives present that the Bureau organiza 
tion had long since anticipated the need 
for expanded public relations activities 
in the A.& H. field. “The Bureau or- 
ganization is aware of the necessity for 
making information available to the gen- 
eral public as well as to different types 
of public opinion leaders. It is equally 
avare of the necessity for constant ex 
ploration and study which will lead to 
further development and improvement of 
the private insurance mechanism on a 
sound basis. 

“The Bureau is aware that the acci- 
dent and health insurance business is 
faced with both a challenge and an op 
portunity. Unquestionably, it calls for 
initiative, imagination knowledge, and 
sincerity. It is like, all opportunities, 
a stimulating challenge, a challenge to 
gear the private insurance mechanism 


to meet the growing public-socio-political 
demand.” 
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Industry Achievements Testify To 
Its Reasonableness Toward Public 


R. F. Killion, Metropolitan Life, Stresses Ins. Companies’ 


Efforts to Improve Operations to Meet Community Needs; 
Cites Developments, Deficient Areas in Individual Field 


Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 26—As to 
whether the insurance industry has as- 
sumed an affirmative obligation in being 


reasonable in dealing with the public, 
Raymond F. Killion, third vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, declared that 


for the answer one need only point to 
the achievements and the efforts of the 


industry for the past several years. 
Addressing the 64th annual meeting ot 
the Bureau of Accident & Health Un- 


derwriters here today, he emphasized 
that the industry has taken part in the 
formulation and encouraged the enact- 
ment of the Uniform Individual A. & S. 
Policy Provisions Law and other corol- 
lary laws; it has constantly provided 
new benefits and larger benefits in its 
policies; it has given attentive hearing 

) criticisms leveled against it and has 
tried to modify its workings accordingly 
when the criticisms were well founded 
and fair. 

“Now, after a period of severe attacks 
from many quarters,” declared Mr. Kil- 
lion, “it is making strenuous efforts to 
increase public understanding of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance and to im- 
prove its operations to fulfill even more 
completely than in the past the needs 
of the community of which it is a part.” 

Developments in Individual Field 

Karlier in his talk, the speaker re- 
viewed the developments of recent years 
in the individual A. & H. field. 

On the subject of disability insurance, 
Mr. Killion informed his audience that 
the periods of benefit are being ex- 
tended. He said that sickness disability, 
once limited to a maximum of one year 
by almost all companies, is now being 
offered with maximums of two years, 
five years and in some cases as long 
as ten years. He continued: “The prin- 
cipal sum benefit of accident insurance 
for death or dismemberment, once pay- 
able only in lieu of disability benefits, 
is now being provided by many compa- 
mes as an entirely separate benefit, in- 
dependent of and in addition to disabil- 
ity benefits. The air travel exclusion of 
accident policies has been liberalized to 
cover practically all passenger flying. 
The older exclusions, once considered 
necessary for the protection of the 
company, are being modernized or even 
eliminated entirely. 

“Sickness insurance,” he declared, “is 
available with practically no exclusions. 
Increase has been made in the maximum 
age to which policies will be continued 
in force. Important experiments are be- 
ing conducted by individual companies 
in the area of renewal guarantee.” 

Mr. Killion went on to say that the 
terms of the policy benefits are being 
improved through improvement in policy 
language in an attempt to specify more 
realistically the basis on which benefits 
will become payable. As an example, he 
cited the modernization of the definition 
of total disability. 


Great Importance of Policy Language 
“Such improvements in policy lan- 
guage,” he said, “may seem to some 


to be matters of small importance, but 
that is not so. They are of great im 
portance. Many well informed insurance 
lawyers the opinion that the 
companies have taken on an immeasur 
able risk in so broadening their policy 
language and departing from traditional 
language which has been tested in the 
courts over many years and whose 


are of 





meaning has become well established.” 

Turning to the topic of hospital and 
surgical expense insurance, Mr. Killion 
emphrsized that it hes shown corre- 
sponding improvement. He mentione:l 
that the amounts of benefits available 
have been increased to bear a_ better 
relation to current day charges for such 
services. He pointed out that the maxi- 
mum period of room and board benefit 
has been extended and that allowances 
for ancillary hospital services have been 
increased 

“Of importance in the over-all pic- 
ture,” he continued, “is the effort being 
made by several companies in the field 
of individual major medical expense 
insurance.” However, he felt that re- 
gardless of the theoretical justification 
of major medical expense insurance and 
despite the relatively higher expense of 
covering minor losses, the fact remains 
that the public has a great fondness for 


collecting many small claims. 
“Another recent development in the 
hospital and surgical expense field is 


the extension of coverage to persons at 
advanced age,” he declared. Mr. Killion 
said that this is being accomplished by 
permitting continuance of coverage with- 
out age limit and by making hospital 
and surgical expense insurance available 
for initial purchase by persons at ad- 
vanced age. He declared that the impor- 
tant principle of paid-up insurance is 
about to be introduced. 

“The rapid development of this type 
of insurance has had its effect on the 
public relations problem of industry,” he 
went on. “The coverage is reaching 
more people than heretofore and people 
who cannot be expected to be well 
versed in insurance technicalities. Fur- 
thermore, they place tremendous value 
on their hospital and surgical expense 
insurance and they will not consider 
lightly any situation in which the insur- 
ance does not do what they think it 
should do. Then too, the transaction is 
not one solely between the insurance 
company and its policyholder. Others, 
doctors and hospital officials particularly, 
have an important interest both as di- 
rect beneficiaries and as observers. In- 
dustry performance must be set to gain 
their respect and support. 


Uniform Individual A. & S. 
Provisions Law 


“ 


Further demonstration of the im- 
provement is shown in the formulation 
and enactment of the Uniform Individual 
Accident & Sickness Policy Provisions 
Law. A great many years of cooperative 
effort by industry and Insurance De- 
partment representatives went into the 
preparation of the uniform bill. I am 
not unaware that what I am about to 
say has been said before, but it should 
be repeated. You all know the liberaliza- 
tions and improvements to be brought 
about through the enactment of the 
Uniform Policy Provisions Law. These 
improvements are apt to be taken for 
granted. They are not generally known 
nor appreciated by people outside our 
industry and we have received all too 
little credit for the improvements al- 
ready accomplished.” 

Taking up the subject of “responsibil- 
ity for reasonableness,” Mr. Killion de- 
clared that individual A. & S. insurance 
has no doubt always been a_ business 
affected with a public interest in a legal 
sense. “It has more and more become a 
business,” he went on, “affected with a 
public interest in a very real and prac- 





RAYMOND F. KILLION 


tical sense, and the responsibility of the 
insurance companies has increased ac- 
cordingly.” 

The speaker said there are two prin- 
ciples here which should be underlined. 
“One is the reference to an ‘affirmative 
obligation’ and the other is the reference 
to the obligation to be ‘reasonable.’ The 
industry has already shown ample evi- 
dence of its readiness to assume an 
affirmative obligation. This has been 
done through the many examples of co- 
operative effort with regulatory officials 
and the many examples previously noted 
of voluntary improvement in policy 
terms and conditions. 


Concept Undergoing Continual Change 


“The concept of what is reasonable is 
undergoing continual change,” he de- 
clared. “What was reasonable business 
practice in past years may not be simi- 
larly accepted today. What was reason- 
able in doing an accident insurance 
business in a selected area of the popu- 
lation may not necessarily be considered 
reasonable for hospital and surgical ex- 
pense insurance being offered widely to 
all segments of the population. In the 
long run, reasonableness will not be 
determined solely by insurance tech- 
nicians. It will also be determined in a 
larger measure by the combined voices 
of the policyholders influenced by what- 
ever education the insurance industry 
has been able to bring to bear. 

“The immediate subjects for a new 
look at ‘reasonableness’ suggest them- 
selves readily. In its report on a com- 
plaint survey, the accident and health 
committee of the NAIC listed four prin- 
cipal categories: 1. Pre-existing condi- 
tions provisions of policies; 2. delay in 
settlement of claims; 3. complaints in- 
volving agents and claim  representa- 
tives; 4. non-renewal and cancellation.” 

Mr. Killion pointed out that one in- 
controvertible fact is that individual 
A. & S. insurance cannot be offered on 
a basis to cover pre-existing conditions 
or sicknesses which exist at the time 
of application. Yet, he said that with 
sincerity many people feel that the time 
to buy hospital expense insurance is 
after hospitalization has heen advised. 

“Here, then, is a subject for education 
to enable prospects and policyholders to 
understand and accept the fact that 
pre-existing conditions cannot be cov- 
ered,” he declared. “It is the responsi- 
bility of the industry to convince its 
policyholders that the practice of ex- 
cluding from coverage pre-existing con- 
dition is one that is both fair and rea- 
sonable.” 


Improvement of Policy 


Continuing, the speaker went on rec- 
ord as saying that while the major ef- 
fort on this subject should be toward 











i 
education of the policyholder, 
still room for improvement 
itself. 

“One such improvement.” 
“has already been made a 
Uniform Policy Provisions law. This ; 
that provision already referred to ue 
titled ‘Time Limit on Certain Defenses’ 
under one part of which the company’ 
right to refuse liability because i. 
pre-existing condition will be limited 
time to not more than three years ater 
the date of issue of the policy, Niter 
that time the policyholder is assured ,; 
coverage even though the condition may 
have conceivably originated prior to 4 
issue date. It may be noted also tha 
some companies have voluntarily te. 
duced this period to two years, © 
“Some improvement may be made in 
the policy exclusion. At present the 
usual language is broad and would per- 
mit denial of liability on account of » 
pre-existing condition even though ‘ 
existence might have been entirely yn. 
known to the applicant or to his medical 
adviser.” 

Speaking of claims administration 
Mr. Killion declared that from the 
standpoint of sound business practice j: 
hardly needs to be re-emphasized tha 
complaints concerning this area should 
be eliminated by industry performance 
to the greatest extent possible. “Prob. 
ably a major source of apparent delay.” 
he stated, “would be the need for in- 
vestigation of a claim and it is not un- 
likely that there is a considerable over- 
lap with the problem of pre-existing 
conditions.” It was his opinion that a 
successful educational program to bring 
about policyholder understanding of the 
reasonableness of excluding pre-existing 
conditions can be expected to have a 
corollary effect in eliminating complaints 
on claims handling. He then turned to 
the subject of agents and claim repre- 
sentatives. 


there is 
mn the Policy 


he Said, 
Part of the 


he 


Agents and Claim Representatives 
“Of the categories of complaints in 
the NAIC accident and health commit- 


tee report, those having reference to 
agents and claim representatives were 
by far the most numerous,” said Mr. 


Killion. “Whereas agents and claim rep- 
resentatives deal with a number of diffi- 
cult situations, some of them possibly 
of their awn making and some of them 
springing from the behavior of prospects 
and policyholders, it is clear there is a 
possibility for improving the perform- 
ance of these company representatives. 
Reasonableness in dealing with the pub- 
lic demands that the public be given the 
opportunity to the greatest extent pos- 
sible of dealing with thoroughly trained 
career accident and sickness insurance 
salesmen resident in the community in 
which they carry on their sales activities. 
“Underlying all such complaints in an 
element of misunderstanding as_ pre- 
viously noted and it is through the agent 
that companies can best make their 
position known to the policyholder. 
“Non-renewal or cancellation is_ the 
fourth specific category of complaint 
listed in the NAIC accident and health 
committee report. Numerically the least, 
yet it has been productive of the most 
widespread criticism and has gained the 
attention of legislators in several juris- 
dictions as witness the many bills on 
that subject introduced during the most 
recent legislative sessions. Here the m- 
dustry is faced with the most clear-out 
challenge to its responsibility to assume 
an affirmative obligation to be reason 
able in dealing with the publi 
Justification of Cancellation 
“The theory and justificatior ot com- 
pany practice of non-renewal or catr 
cellation has been thoroughly ee 
mented in papers by Mr. Follmann am 


others. Point has been made « ~~ i 
markably few cases relatively on yc 
renewal has been refused, a fact wich 


is substantiated by the low incidence ol 
complaints noted in the NAI¢ eo 
More specific information on the extemt 
and nature of the complaints involving 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Group Insurance Is Best Deterrent 


To Further Government Encroachments 


4, M. Browning, New York Life, Says Danger of Federal In- 
tervention Will Always Be Present Until Gaps in Coverage 
Are Sealed; Market Can Never Become Saturated 


Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 26— 
Group insurance was described. here to- 
iy by Arthur M. Browning, vice presi- 
ent of New York Life, as the strongest 
wotection Which the industry has 
“ainst further encroachments in the 
\ & H field by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Speaking on the subject of “What 
Does the Future Hold for Group Insur- 
ace” Mr. Browning emphasized to the 
re gathering at the Bureau of A. & 
4. Underwriters’ annual meeting that 
the danger that Government interven- 
jon will be proposed will always be 
oresent so long as substantial segments 
‘i the working population are unable to 
obtain this type of benefit. 
He cited these areas of largely 
neigible workers as presenting a real 
and continuing challenge to the in- 
istry. The speaker sketched the fol- 
lowing three broad points which he 
shought characterized the future for the 
Group field : 
Three Points Denoting Future 


“| The market for the established 
jorms of Group insurance in terms of 
numbers of uninsured persons will be- 
come more and more limited as we in 
the Group insurance business do an ef- 
fective job of selling. 

“2 The industry will find ways to 
make Group insurance available to a 
greater proportion of the population 
than is true at the present time. 

“3 The industry will find ways to 
make Group insurance more effective. 
This will include providing more ade- 
juate amounts of Group insurance, pro- 
viding for continuation of Group insur- 
nee after termination of employment, 
nd after retirement, and ways of giving 
the insured public greater assurance that 
heir insurance protection will do the job 
hich it is designed to do.” 

Mr. Browning then dwelt upon the 
illowing pertinent questions: Will the 
uarket for Group insurance become sat- 
ated? What new segments of the 
population can be covered for Group in- 
surance? How can they be covered? 
Nhat new forms of Group insurance 
werage can be introduced? How can 
isting coverages be made more effec- 
ive? 

lt was emphasized by Mr. Browning 
hat the answers to these questions are 
ideed difficult; that any answers which 
é could give could be only partial an- 
wers or, perhaps, only elaborations of 
lle original questions. However, he 
endeavored to discuss these questions as 
at least underscore certain problems, 
mong the more important ones facing 
the industry. He declared: 


Will Market Become Saturated? 


“First, is the market for Group insur- 
‘ice saturated or will it soon be? No, 
. both questions. It has been estimated 
ll, 1 we exclude governmental and 
‘gricultural employes, there are at the 
esent time 35,000,000 individuals em- 
voved with 10 or more employes. 
, hen Wwe include the coverages provided 
'Y individual policies, by Blue Cross- 
—s Shield organizations and by simi- 
syusurance media it appears that only 
“< t0. 79% of this potential market is 
rurrently insured. Furthermore, there is 
aside amental reason why we should 
‘caer Governmental employes or agri- 
Pa employes as completely beyond 
reach of Group insurance.” 

ae Browning felt that if millennium 

comes and every working man 





and woman who can be brought within 
the fold of Group insurance is insured, 
the A. & H. field can still turn to the 
many new business enterprises being 
organized each year. He declared that 
while the fatality rate of new industries 
is high, some of today’s infant compa- 
nies will be among tomorrow’s giants. 

He continued that so far as each in- 
surance company is concerned the con- 
tinuing market will be even broader. 
“The policyholders of all other carriers 
are fair game,” he said. “This is one 
of the ways in which competition works. 
No company has a captive clientele. Let 
any company neglect its policyholders, 
become unrealistic or stuffy and its 
business will start to drift to other car- 
riers. The result is that the insuring 
public will get the attention and service 
which it deserves.” 

As to the industry finding ways to 
make Group insurance available to a 
greater proportion of the population, the 
speaker cited the recent trend of extend- 
ing the statutory definition of Group in- 
surance to permit the coverage of 
groups with as few as 10 or less lives. 


Problems of Small Groups 


“While most of us see substantial 
problems involved in profitably market- 
ing and administering Groups as small 
as 10, a matter which I am sure many 
of you are now considering, we surely 
will find ways and means of doing so,” 
said Mr. Browning. “If we can write 
Groups of as small as ten, why not five 
or some lower number? I do not wish 
to predict the ultimate minimum limit 
for Group insurance, nor to say that my 
company is yet prepared to go below ten 
lives. 

“However, I would like to point out 
that Group writing companies have done 
an effective job of selling the advantages 
of Group insurance to both the employ- 
ing public and to the working public. 
We have, accordingly, built up a demand 
for these coverages and that demand 
may force us to find ways of making 


Group insurance more broadly avail- 
able.” 
Mr. Browning brought out that for 


many years Government employes were 
denied, for all practical purposes, bene- 
fits of Group coverage because of the 
absence of statutory authority for the 
employer to share in the cost. In this 
connection, he declared that the recent 
trend has been for Governments at 
Federal, state, and local levels to take 
the necessary steps to purchase Group 
insurance for their employes. It was his 
opinion that this trend will doubtless 
grow until substantially all Governmen- 
tal employes will be eligible for Group 
benefits. 

He predicted that the attention given 
in recent years in the collective bargain- 
ing process to health and welfare bene- 
fits will continue, and by its force Group 
coverages will be provided for many 
more small employers, and to employes 
who are more readily identified with the 
labor market than with an individual 
employer. 

“The problems of enrolling the em- 
ployes, and administering the insurance 
plan, for Group insurance policy issued 
to cover the employes of employers 
banded together in a trade organization 
will, in the future, be successfully solved 
in more and more cases,” he went on. 
“More professional associations will be 
covered for insurance benefits by Group 
and quasi-Group coverages. 





ARTHUR M. BROWNING 


“Despite these extensions in the field 
of Group insurance, which we can read- 
ily foresee, there still remain classes of 
workers who are in areas which are not 
reached by Group insurance. Principal 
among these classes are agricultural 
workers, domestic workers and the self- 
employed. It is possible that through 
marketing organizations, or other types 
of farmers’ cooperatives, Group insur- 
ance benefits may be extended to agri- 
cultural workers. 

“While there are difficulties involved 
in such an approach, some successful 
experiments have been tried in this area 
and more experiments will be tried in 
the future. I will leave it to others to 
suggest possible ways of extending 
Group insurance benefits to domestic 
workers and the self-employed.” 


Making Group Coverage More 
Effective 


The speaker then turned to the ques- 
tion of making present forms of Group 
coverage more effective. He explained 
that prominent among the developments 
which can be expected in the future is 
the inclusion of all Group hospital, sur- 
gical and medical policies of a conver- 
sion privilege. Mr. Browning declared 
that this is a socially desirable provision, 
and the actions of several companies 
would indicate that it is a practical pro- 
vision. 


He went on to point out that the 
problem of providing continuation of 
medical care coverages beyond retire- 


ment age is much more difficult to solve. 
Noting that the problem parallels that 
of Group life insurance in that the cost 
of medical care benefits increases with 
advancing age much as does the 
of Term life insurance protection, Mr. 
Browning said that while no truly satis- 
factory answer has been found in Group 
life, in the solutions tried there are at 
least three which may be tried again in 
the field of medical care coverages. 
These are: 

1. The coverage may be substantially 
restricted after retirement so as to re- 
duce the cost to a level which the re- 
tired employe can afford to, and would 
be willing to, pay from his current re- 
sources, 

2. The higher cost of coverage after 
retirement may be met by a substantial 
increase in employer contributions with 
respect to retired employes, the cost 
being met as the protection is provided 
during retirement years. 

3. The higher cost of coverage after 


cost 


retirement may be anticipated and 
funded during active working years. 
He told his audience that no one of 


these approaches is a popular one and 
each has its drawbacks. However, he 
continued, the insurance industry, and 
employers generally, must give very seri- 
ous consideration to trying to develop 





a workable method of providing reason- 
able protection after retirement. Mr. 
Browning cautioned that failure to do 
so will be met by increasing pressure 
to provide such protection during re- 
tirement years through a Governmental 
mechanism. 

As to what new forms of Group in- 
surance can be expected to be intro- 
duced in the future, the speaker empha- 
sized the following: the replacement of 
income lost due to prolonged periods of 
disability; the expenses of dental care. 
He said that some experiments are al- 
ready going on in both of these fields 
and that doubtless more will be tried. 

He went on to say, however, that un- 
til the experience from these experi- 
ments has been evaluated, it is idle to 
say that these either are, or are not, 
proper subjects for Group insurance. By 
the same token, he continued, until there 
is evidence that these risks can be 
satisfactorily handled by Group insur- 
ance “we can expect the industry to 
view these fields with caution, if not 
with skepticism. 

Still in Developmental Stage 


“it is true that both major medical 
expense insurance and comprehensive 
major medical expense insurance have 
already been accepted as part of the 
portfolio of Group coverages,” said Mr. 
Browning. “However, they have been 
originated so recently that they are still 
in the developmental stage and therefore 
they can very properly be called coy 
erages of the future. 

“We have seen during the past 10 or 
15 years the development of many lim- 
ited forms of insurance of medical ex- 
penses such as in-hospital doctor calls, 
diagnostic X-ray and laboratory services 
and expenses for care of disabilities due 
to specified causes, such as polio. These 
various coverages have been put to- 
gether in what often appears to be a 
crazy-quilt pattern. Major medical ex- 
pense insurance and comprehensive mia- 
jor medical expense insurance tend to 
make insurance protection in this field 
both more adequate and more intelligi- 
ble to the public. 

“As a consequence, we can confidently 
expect these coverages to become in- 
creasingly popular and to gradually re- 
place the splinter coverages for a large 
proportion of the population. 

“The development of these new forms 
of insurance without built-in limitations 
upon the amounts which will be reim 
bursed for charges for specific types of 
medical services makes it more than 
ever apparent that the insurance indus- 
try must intensify its efforts to improve 
the working relationships between the 
insurance industry and doctors and hos- 
pitals.” 


Choice of Two Roads 


Concluding his address, Mr. Browning 
declared that the Group insurance in- 
dustry, in fact the entire A. & H. in- 
dustry, is faced with a choice of roads. 
One road, he said, will be easy to follow 
for it will take no special thought or ac- 
tion. It will be a road of self-sufficiency, 
a road in which the problems of the 
medical profession and the needs of the 
insuring public will be ignored. 

The other road will be difficult to fol- 
low, he declared. It is one where much 
trail blazing will be necessary. It will 
require the use of imagination and the 
exercise of patience, fortitude and un- 
derstanding. He noted there will be 
many blind turns but, if successfully fol- 
lowed, this road will lead to greater mu 
tual understanding between insurance 
companies and the medical profession. 

Mr. Browning pointed out that with 
greater understanding there will be close 
cooperation and with closer cooperation 
medical expense insurance will effec 
tively serve the needs of the insuring 
public. ; 

“This choice of roads is the most 1m- 
portant single development which the 
future holds for Group insurance and 
for that matter for accident and health 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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High Tempo of Bureau Activity Illustrated 


General Manager’s Report, Including Staff Summaries, Presented At Annual Meeting’s 


Business Session Cover Group, Legal (State and Federal), Individual, 


Woods, N. H., Sept. 


Bretton 


28—At 


Public Relations and 


the business session of the Bureau of 


A. & H. Underwriters which concluded the three-day annual meeting of that trade 
organization here today, the report of its General Manager Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., 


was submitted to member company representatives. 


The many facets of the 


A. & H. business covered in this report testify to the high tempo of Bureau activity 


during the past year. 


Included in the general manager’s report was summaries of division activities 
from the following members of the Bureau staff: Louis A. Orsini, manager group 


division; Robert R. Neal, Washington counsel; John F. McAlevey, 


3ureau counsel; 


Francis T. Crawley, manager individual division; Robert Waldron, associate director 


of public relations; 


Louis A. Orsini 


In his report, Louis A. Orsini, mana- 
ver Group division of the Bureau, spoke 
of the attempt by interests outside the 
insurance industry which have attempted 
to identify insurance companies with 
the internal management of union wel- 
fare funds over which the companies 
have no control. He pointed out that 
they have been the focus of investiga- 
tion, proposed legislation and regulation 
by two Congressional subcommittees, 
several Insurance Departments and re- 
cently a newly appointed subcommittee 
of the NAIC. He stated that the Bureau 
was closely following the investigations 
of the Congressional subcommittee and 
that “while there is little current ac- 
tivity, a strong likelihood of Federal 
legislation of the disclosure has 
been reported.” 

Mr. Orsini went on to state that in 
anticipation of consideration of this 
question at the NAIC level, the Bureau 
in cooperation with the conference has, 
(1) agreed in substance with the six- 
point statement of principles developed 
by the life insurance business and (2) 
offered to meet with the NAIC subcom- 
mittee and other insurance representa- 
tives. 


Federal Employe Health Program 


type 


Touching on a variety of subjects per- 
tinent to Group insurance, Mr. Orsini 
had this to say about the proposed 
health insurance program for Federal 
employes: “A committee of industry 
representatives, on which the Bureau 
was represented, was appointed to as- 
sist in the development of the details of 
a health insurance program for Federal 
employes.” 

Elsewhere in the 
subject of credit A. 


report the critical 
& H. insurance was 
taken up. While the Bureau has never 
taken an official stand on this type of 
insurance written on an individual basis, 
since no Bureau companies wrote the 
insurance, Mr. Orsini stated that it was 
something else again with Group credit 
A. & H. and that the Bureau’s required 
policy provisions subcommittee had re 
viewed the NAIC report of proposed 
rules and regulations governing the sale 
of the insurance and would submit its 
comment to the reconstituted NAIC sub- 
committee which is to reconsider the 
recommendations of the original report. 

Summarizing the problem of overin- 
surance which was the subject of a study 
released by the Bureau during the year, 
Mr. Orsini went on to speak of Bureau 
activity in the field of hospital-doctor 
relations. In reporting progress on hos- 
pital admission plans that offer indi- 
viduals insured under group hospitaliza- 
tion plans the option of converting their 
insurance benefit into a credit against 


the hospital bill, he said that such plans 


David Robbins, statistician. Their synopses follow: 


were in effect in over 30 metropolitan 
and statewide areas and that the Bureau 
had participated in and directed nego- 
tiations with hospital representatives for 
establishment of the plans in nine areas. 


Hospital-Doctor Relations 


Also in his report Mr. Orsini pointed 
out that by comparison with the prog- 
ress made in the hospital field relations 
with the medical profession had under- 
gone a slower evolution. While industry 
representatives initially functioned in an 
advisory capacity to medical societies 
sponsoring prepaid surgical plans under- 
written by insurance companies and 
Blue Shield organizations, the limita- 
tions of such programs had prompted 
search for a substitute with the “pub- 
lished” fee schedule being a current 
consideration. Discussions on the sub- 
ject had taken place with a number of 
medical societies, with encouraging in- 
dications that the published fee schedule 
approach was gaining acceptance within 
the medical profession. 

The importance of the uniform claim 
forms in developing better relations be- 
tween the dispensers of hospital and 
medical service and the insurance indus- 
try was then emphasized by Mr. Orsini 
in outlining Bureau activity in this area 
of hospital-doctor relations. He said: 
“The Bureau staff has coordinated ac- 
tivities at the industry level aimed at 
uniformity in claim forms completed by 
hospitals and doctors for the various 
A. & H. coverages. The multiplicity and 
variety of such forms has been a source 
of constant irritation and confusion to 
hospitals and doctors and has led to the 
promulgation of their own forms and 
the levying of charges for the comple- 
tion of routine insurance forms. If the 
former development were to continue 
the burden of multiplicity would be 
eventually shifted to the insurance com- 
panies. 

“It was felt that these problems could 
be overcome and the industry’s relations 
with hospital and medical groups mate- 
rially improved by a program to develop 
the widespread adoption and use by in- 
dividual companies of a set of uniform 
claim forms.” 


Robert R. Neal 


“An industry which has grown to the 
size of ours and which exercises an in- 
fluence on the economy as we do will 
continue to have vital areas of relation- 
ships with the Federal Government,” 
said Robert R. Neal, Washington coun- 
sel, in his report to Bureau members. 
He added that as further use is made 
of private enterprise in reorienting 
many programs now handled by the 
Federal Government, and there is every 
reason to assume that this will be done 
in accordance with present administra- 





Statistical Operations 





tion policies, contact between the two 
will be increased. 

“All things that need to be done can- 
not be done immediately,” he continued. 
“Congress is aware of this. Objectivity 
on the part of the states and the indus- 


try will receive understanding. I am 
satisfied that the Congress does not 
want the Federal Government in the 


regulatory field of insurance if the states 
and the industry will assume the full re- 
sponsibility. 

“The Commissioners have taken ac- 
tion which will demonstrate both their 
desire and intention to retain paramount 
jurisdiction, and in so doing they have 
the full support and cooperation of the 
industry. These efforts carried on co- 
operatively between the states and the 
industry will give strength and unity to 
our relationship with Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Earlier in his report, Counsel Neal 
gave an indication of certain feeling in 
Washington towards state regulation of 
insurance when he treated with the sub- 
ject of credit insurance. He noted: “The 
investigation into the field of credit in- 
surance began with questionnaires cir- 
culated by the subcommittee on anti- 
trust and monopoly legislation of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, in April, 
1954, followed by hearings in Topeka, 
Kans., in September, and Raleigh, North 
Carolina, in December. The report of 
the subcommittee was an interim report 
which did not recommend new Federal 
legislation dealing with tie-in sales of 
credit insurance, but did call for con- 
tinuing the investigation to include ex- 
amining the need for new legislation, 
whether to amend the anti-trust laws, 
and whether Public Law 15 would be 
‘amended or repealed.’ 


Mounting Federal Impatience 


“The report demonstrates mounting 
impatience on the part of the Federal 
Government with the effectiveness of 
state regulation in this field. The sub- 
committee says it ‘will not forever accept 
“attempts” at regulation as a substitute 
for regulation of the business of insur- 
ance by the states.’ In his President’s 
report to the NAIC, the Honorable 
Donald Knowlton observed that the 
sufficiency of state regulation in the field 
Was a matter of opinion; expressed his 
resentment of the implication that the 
State supervising officials had not been 
sincere, but recommended continuation 
of their studies of the subject.” 

Mr. Neal elsewhere in his report 
stated that a further issue of importance 
to companies and agents was “the inves- 
tigation and report of the subcommittee 
on union welfare and pension funds of 
the Senate labor and public welfare com- 
mittee. Though still in the investigative 
stage, and as yet without recommenda- 
tion for specific legislation, this matter 
presents a complex and serious problem. 
The report finds fault with labor and 
management generally as being unpre- 
pared to cope with the many complex 
problems incident to the regulation and 
administration of welfare and pension 
plans.” 

Reinsurance Bill 


Reporting on the Reinsurance bill, Mr. 
Neal said that it has in its reintroduc- 
tion to Congress become part of an om- 
nibus bill and no hearings on title one 
which dealt with the reinsurance pro- 





gram would be held in the first sessioy 
of the Congress. He further stated: 
“Other bills dealing with health ma. 
ters, some covering the same subject 
matter as the individual titles of the 
omnibus bill, have been introduces 
When hearings are held on matters oj 
health legislation, it is assumed they wil 
cover all health proposals including some 
old legislation which has been reintro. 
duced. Mr. Wolverton has again sub. 
mitted his proposals. The Ives-Flanders 
bills| to subsidize pre-paid non-profi 
medical care plans, the Dingell bill for 
national health insurance, and_ the 
Humphrey loan bill have all been reip- 
troduced. 

“The ends sought by the administra. 
tion in introducing the reinsurance bil 
are laudable as they were a year ago,” 
he continued. “Confidence is expressed 
in the ability of private enterprise t 
carry on the necessary experiments to 
carry out these ends. The question, 
however, is whether the ends sought can 
be obtained through these means. On 
this there is a division of opinion and 
those who are against the bill do not 
find it easy to oppose an administration 
dedicated to the utilization of private 
enterprise. 

“The complexities of the situation, 
coupled with the fact that the opposition 
party has control of Congress, make it 
impossible to predict at this time the 
probable outcome of this part of the ad- 
ministration’s program. All bills intro- 
duced hold over for the second session 
of the 84th Congress. It remains to be 
seen whether the administration pursues 
this thought further or whether changes 
at cabinet level, particularly in the sec- 
retaryship of the Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare, will produce 
change of philosophy in this area.” 


John F. McAlevey 


John F. McAlevey, Bureau counsel, re- 
ported to company members present 
that there will be an unfavorable A. & 
H. insurance legislative climate for sev- 
eral years to come. 

Turning to the “cancellation” problem, 
the speaker declared that two bills in 
this direction became law in 19° 
“These laws,” he pointed out, “were de- 
vised in the respective legislatures 0! 
North Carolina and Ohio. They were 
not sponsored by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Although the bills are dissim'- 
lar, the situation giving rise to them in 
each case was alike.” He said: | ; 

“In both jurisdictions the business 0! 
A. & H. insurance was under heavy pub- 
lic criticism. In Ohio the criticism came 
directly from the governor in his ‘state 
of the state’ message to the opening 
session of the legislature following 4 
series of articles in the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. In North Carolina the agi- 
tation for some restriction on the right 
of companies to terminate contracts be- 
gan in 1953. While the sponsorship 0! 
the proposal is not comparable with that 
in Ohio, a newspaper campaign had yor 
going on relentlessly for two years an 
the pressure on the legislature was con- 
siderable. ; 

“The Bureau and the Conference func- 
tioned in close cooperation. Joint coun 
sel was retained in North Carolina on 


. . ittee- 
the advice of local legislative committee 


men of both associations. 


In Ohio the 
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dustry was fortunate to have several 
‘ampanies’ representatives in the state 
wee and Clarence Peterson, Esq., vice 
ident and gerieral counsel of the 
rio State Life Insurance Co., gave un- 
jiringly of his time and talents. 


Results Not Satisfactory 


“The results in neither North Caro- 
r Ohio were completely satisfac- 
1 Ohio the enacted measure was 
the result of compromise and was finally 
nccepted by industry as the best which 
‘old be done and as the least objec- 
sonable of all the various proposals 
made. In North Carolina where compro- 
mise was not possible the main feature 
i the objectionable bill was enacted al- 
hough some parts were amended out. 
“The significant factors in each juris- 
fiction were: (1) A hostile press; (2) 
igislators Who had committed them- 
wives to courses of action on the basis 
of erroneous information and without 
abiective investigation; (3) an inability 
on the part of industry to communicate 
ts story to any significant number of 
non-prejudiced people; (4) an absence 
oi any residual good will towards insur- 
ance companies or the & H. busi- 
ness; (5) the coincidence of investiga- 
tions of aspects of insurance other than 
accident and health which helped create 
an unfavorable climate.” 

Elsewhere in speaking of A. & H. rate 
regulation, the report stated: “In the 
nast two years there has been a recur- 
rence in several places of a demand for 
the regulation of A. & H. rates. In its 
simplest form this could be effected by 
a bill amending the exemption section 
f the casualty and surety rate regula- 
tory law to strike the exemption for 
accident and health. Stich a bill in fact 
was introduced in Mississippi in 1954 
but failed. The subject was mentioned 
publicly in releases from tthe Ohio In- 
surance Department in 1954 and in 1955. 
\uthority to control rates was an ex- 
press legislative demand of the Ohio 
Department. The Attorney General of 
Texas also proposed A. & H. rate regu- 
lation to the commission considering a 
new Texas Insurance Code in 1954. 
“In 1955 several of the North Carolina 
hills which did not pass had rate regula- 
tion as their objective. Rate regulation 
has also been proposed in a more limited 
way on both a state and NAIC level 
tor specific lines of accident and health. 
Credit insurance rates are presently con- 
trolled in several jurisdictions.” 


New York DBL Suit 


With regard to the New York DBL 
suit, Mr. McAlevey stated: “In May, 
1954, an action was started in New York 
Supreme Court, New York County, by 
§ plaintiffs against 18 insurance compa- 
mes as defendants (two of which were 
subsequently dropped as defendants) for 
a declaratory judgment as to alleged re- 
serves of $24,000,000 established by de- 
lendants to meet contingencies under 
the New York Disability Benefits Law, 
‘or an accounting in regard thereto, and 
‘or a money judgment in favor of plain- 
ffs to the extent indicated upon such 
1 accounting. Plaintiffs were organiza- 
‘ons ot employes in the hotel industry 
who are owners and holders of Group 
surance policies issued by defendants 
pursuant to the New York Disability 
Benefits Law. : 
The Bureau staff rendered assistance 
‘o member companies in coordinating 
activities preliminary to the selection 
ot defense counsel.” | 


lina no 
tory. Ir 


Francis T. Crawley 


a Manager of the Bureau’s individual 
sion, Francis T. Crawley, told com- 
ae iperesentatives present that a re- 
le : “ major medical expense in- 
re ae d during the last year reveals 
fidtenes "ages companies have come 
Penh with new plans to provide his 
iin Pie He estimated that 

§ this period approximately 10 to 


15 companies have introduced new con- 
tracts. He added that this includes two 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans introduced 
in Wisconsin and Massachusetts. 

“Against this background of ever in- 
creasing interest in this important cov- 
erage the major medical expense insur- 
ance subcommittee of the Bureau has 
kept close vigilance over the new de- 
velopments,” he declared. “In July, 1954, 
the subcommittee initiated the first in a 
series of studies of new plans. Since 
then two more supplemental studies 
have been released to the industry. 

“The major medical expense insurance 
subcommittee made a further valuable 
contribution to their study of this sub- 
ject through the participation on a panel 
on major medical expense insurance at 
the 1955 spring seminar on individual 
insurance. 


Plans to Continue Study 


“At present, this subcommittee plans 
to continue its study of major medical 
expense insurance contracts as they 
reach the market, as well as giving con- 
sideration to any questions which might 
be raised by member companies.” 

Elsewhere in reporting on sickness 
disability, Mr. Crawley said: “Constant 
changes being the order of the day, the 
observer of the A. & H. business cannot 
help but note the shifting scene as new 
coverages are introduced, companies ex- 
periment with underwriting practices, 
and benefit structures are amended to 
meet newer demands. 

“The realization that in this climate 
all lines of & H. are affected, 
prompted the health insurance subcom- 
mittee of the Bureau, during the past 
year, to take a hard look at the sickness 
disability business. 

“The Bureau member companies were 
sent a questionnaire designed by the 
health insurance subcommittee, to elicit 
information as to waiting periods, bene- 
fits offered, exclusions used in sickness 
disability policies, current practices of 
renewal underwriting, as well as other 
pertinent points. Ultimately this study 
was not only used as the basis for a 
paper presented at the spring seminar, 
but was also released in analysis form 
to the Bureau membership. 

“The subcommittee still has before it 
for consideration, at their next meeting, 
suggestions for study, which member 
companies sent in when responding to 
the questionnaire. As these studies are 
considered and action taken on them the 
health insurance subcommittee will re- 
port to the membership, either through 
interim reports or papers presented at 
the seminars.” 

Other items dealt with by Mr. Craw- 
ley in his report covered substandard 
risks, methods and procedures and con- 
servation. Of substandard risks he re- 
ported: “One of the important problems 
which the A. & H. industry faces today 
is that of providing insurance to those 
who fail to meet the customary under- 
writing requirements for such insurance. 
For a number of years now, companies 
have sought a solution whereby insur- 
ance might be more abundantly pro- 
vided to those who fall in what is termed 
the ‘substandard’ category.” 


Interest in the Agent 


Turning to the subject of the field 
and the Bureau’s interest in the agent, 
Mr. Crawley recorded in his report: 
“The first formal meeting of the agency 
committee was held on February 3, 1955. 
Among the subjects before them for 
consideration were the following: 1) A 
review of the work of the New York 
Advisory Board of A. & H. Insurance 
Examinations; 2) Consideration of vari- 
ous agents training programs; 3) A re- 
view of the study on conservation re- 
leased by the conservation subcommittee 
in 1954; 4) Consideration of direct writ- 
ing company progress in the A. & H. 
field. 

“Aside from their formal meeting the 
agency committee has admirably func- 
tioned by correspondence, giving con- 


sideration to such subjects as: 1) Ques- 
tions regarding the Penalty Clause used 
in A. & H. contracts; 2) The appoint- 
ment of a Bureau representative to act 
as a trustee of the newly formed Dis- 
ability Insurance Training Council, Inc. 
“The agency committee will continue 
to keep abreast of new developments in 
the agency field and will report to the 
membership when it is appropriate.” 


Robert W. Waldron 


_ Reporting on the Bureau’s public rela- 
tions program which has continually 
progressed during the past year, Robert 
W. Waldron, associate director of pub- 
lic relations, cited the Bureau’s 12- 
month-old code of advertising practices 
as “a significant step” and pointed to 
its successful impact on the public and 
on a critical press. He mentioned that 
the Bureau code was given front page 
coverage by the industry’s erstwhile 
critic, the Scripps-Howard newspaper 
chain. 

In reporting on general press relations 
which recorded 63 news releases issued 
by the Bureau with a placement of 30 
stories, Mr. Waldron said: “Of particu- 
lar interest was the previously referred 
to nationwide front-page coverage given 
by the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain 
to the story of the adoption of the Bu- 
reau’s code of practices. A laudatory 
editorial title ‘Self Policing Is Best’ ac- 
companied the story in the chain’s 20 
newspapers. 

“In all, 46 newspapers, four wire serv- 
ices, three major TV networks, and two 
major radio networks received the re- 
lease to which a copy of the code of 
practices was attached. Other releases 
concerned such subjects as premium vol- 
ume, over-age coverage, rural coverage, 
speeches and annual meeting items. 


Received Considerable Treatment 


“It may be noted here that while the 
official insurance industry release on the 
Federal Trade Commission’s citing of 
the 17 companies was made by the joint 
committee on health insurance, the 
Scripps-Howard bureau in its reporting 
of the story made it a point to mention 
that no bureau company was involved. 
This considerate treatment may well be 
ascribed to the cordial relations devel- 
oped since the appearance of the orig- 
inal health series ‘The Gimmicks of 
Health Insurance’ in 1954. 

“Further instances of the Bureau's 
growing recognition as a dependable 
source of A. & H. information in news- 
paper circles is indicated by the many 
interviews requested by major newspa- 
pers on such subjects as the extent of 
specific health coverages, the first FTC 
investigation story, the FTC charges, 
trends in major medical expense insur- 
ance, an annual review of the A. & H. 
business, comment on feature articles 
appearing in other newspapers, 1954 A. 
& H. premium volume, and a general 
review of A. & H. business. 

“The Bureau has furthermore issued 
a fact-sheet of background information 
to 361 newspapers in 48 key areas 
throughout the country and to two wire 
services. The circulation of the fact- 
sheet was followed by the inauguration 
of a press-library service that intermit- 
tently distributes to 59 leading newspa- 
pers for the news reference file factual 
A. & H. material prepared by the Ku- 
reau. To the same end personal calls, 
wherever possible, have been made on 
editors and feature writers.” 


Magazine Reader Interest 


Commenting on the progress made in 
the field of national publications the re- 
port stated: “While the tone of maga- 
zine articles on health insurance have 
generally for the past year followed an 
informative approach without the vitri- 
olic censure of their predecessors, their 
constant appearance in magazines is en- 
couraging evidence of magazine reader 
interest in the subject of voluntary 


health protection. The Bureau was con- 
sulted in the research of many of the 
articles published. Arrangements were 
made in each instance to make research 
facilities available in the preparation of 
future health insurance features. Many 
interviews were conducted with staff and 
freelance writers during the year. The 
subjects of interest in these interviews 
included accidents in the home, major 
medical expense insurance, the avail- 
ability and quality of older age cover- 
ages, A. & H. insurance in relation to 
doctor’s fees, and major medical cover- 
age and cancellation.” 

In the important area of hospital and 
medical publications, Mr. Waldron re- 
ported: “In its over-all press relations 
program the Bureau individually or in 
conjunction with the Health Insurance 
Council has maintained a constant re- 
lease service throughout the year with 
medical journals, bulletins, and publica- 
tions, hospital magazines, nursing maga- 
zines, and public health publications. As 
a follow-up to its original fact-sheet is- 
sued to 42 hospital, nursing and medi- 
cal publications throughout the country, 
the Bureau distributed during the year 
159 releases and background stories on 
various problem areas of A. & H. insur- 


ance. Because of the many reterrals 
and inquiries received from medical 
societies throughout the 48 states the 


program may be regarded as achieving 
its end in establishing the Bureau as an 
authoritative source of A. & H. insurance 
information for this important public.” 
In concluding his report, Mr. Waldron 
said: “The progress recorded in this 
report, while modest, is extensive within 
the limits of presently available facili- 
ties and resources. The report, however, 
does indicate that the full and effective 
application of ‘A Program of Public 
Relations for A. & H. insurance,’ on 
which the Bureau's present limited pro- 
gram rests, can build for the A. & H. 
insurance business a_ public relations 
standing that will win the unreserved 
confidence and support of ‘the public and 
create in Government a healthy respect 
for its progress and accomplishments. 


Too Little Accomplished 


“Too long has A. & H. insurance done 
too little in winning the good will of the 
general public. In difficult times, experi- 
ence shows that there are too few voices 
around in support of the A. & H. busi- 
ness to be heard above the din of criti- 
cism and censure. Unquestionably the 
A. & H. insurance industry has per- 
formed wonders in giving economic se- 
curity to the lives of more than 100,- 
000,000 Americans today. But too few 
understand it to evaluate its true worth. 

“How many of the millions of insured 
today would be energetic enough or en 
thusiastic enough publicly to defend 
their voluntary insurance system, against 
criticism if called on? ‘lo remove the 
public apathy and show the sound value 
of A. & H. insurance in the American 
family economy is a job that must be 
done and done at double quick time. A 
public relations program is not today 
a choice. It is an obligation of the in- 
dustry to itself, to its insured, and to 
the general public.” 


David Robbins 


Declaring that the Bureau of A. & H. 
Underwriters contemplates a still more 
active statistical program to provide a 
scientific background for the solving of 
A. & H. industry problems and for the 
combating of criticisms, David Robbins, 
3ureau statistician, outlined the work of 
that trade organization in this impor- 
tant area and pointed to the vital role 
of statistics in the successful future of 
the A. & H. business. 

Dealing with occupational classifica- 
tions, Mr. Robbins’ report had this to 
say: “Occupational classification is one 
of the basic factors underlying the un 
derwriting of individual accident insur- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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The original manual of occupa- 


ance. 
tional classifications was formulated by 
the Bureau about the turn of the cen- 
tury, being the first of its kind in 


America. Periodically, the occupational 
classifications committee and its subcom- 
mittees review the existing occupational 
classifications in the light of the statis- 
tical loss experience, considers changes 
and improvements suggested by prac- 
tical use of the classifications, and upon 
its findings recommends and_ prepares 
for the use of member and non-member 
companies revised occupational classifi- 
cations. Such a complete revision was 
made available in April of 1948 after 
two years of study, this being the first 
thorough revision since 1932. 


Reviewed Suggestions Periodically 


“Since the publication of the 1948 
occupational classifications, the occupa- 
tional classifications committee has pe- 
riodically reviewed suggestions for 
changes in the classifications made by 
member companies and collected by the 
Bureau staff. In 1951, these proposals 
were considered in the aggregate and a 
notice was addressed to member com- 
panies listing certain clarifying items, 
certain new classifications, and certain 
re-classifications. No changes were made 
at that time in the printed classifications 
since none of the classifications affected 
were of sufficient importance in point of 
occurrence or volume to warrant such 
reprinting. 

“Although no changes have been made 
during the last year, the committee will 
continue to review all suggestions re- 
ceived, to weigh them in the light of the 
accident statistical collection (particu- 
larly, the impending 1948-1951 compila- 
tion), and will report to members pe- 
riodically. At such time as these changes 
warrant reprinting of certain pages of 
the classification, this will be done. 

“Meanwhile,” continued Mr. Robbins, 
“it is requested that companies having 
suggested changes for purposes of clari- 
fication, new classifications, or re-classi- 
fication, make such suggestions on the 
cards for this purpose which have been 
supplied to members. 


Bureau Occupational Classifications 


“It is of interest to note that, of 
102 member companies, 72 are presently 
using the 1948 Bureau occupational 
classifications. Of the remaining 30, one 
company is giving consideration to such 
use and there are 15 to which the classi- 
fications would have no applicability in 
relation to their present method of op- 
eration; while the remaining 14 (four 
of which are relatively new to the busi- 
ness) are not now using this manual. 

“Several of these latter, however, are 
using classifications derived from or 
closely akin to the Bureau classifications. 
In addition to this, the Bureau thas rec 
ord, by virtue of purchases of supplies, 
of 32 non-member companies using the 
Bureau classifications. Thus, at least 
104 companies in the commercial acci- 
dent insurance field are presently using 
the Bureau 1948 classifications.” 

Commenting on the Health Insurance 
Council’s annual survey, “The extent of 
voluntary health insurance coverage in 
the United States,” Mr. Robbins de 
scribed it as “one of the valuable docu 
ments published by the A. & H. insur- 
ance industry, and particularly so in to- 


day’s climate.” He then outlined the 
Bureau’s role in the survey and its re- 
sponsibility for all the individual sta 
tistical data and went on to report on 


the many statistical studies and survevs 
conducted by the Bureau to provide 
member companies with accurate and 
current information needed for the suc- 
cessful development of their business.” 


Heavy Year for Policy 
Drafting, McBride Reports 


Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 28—A 
heavy business in preparing sample rid- 
ers was done by the Bureau’s policy 
language committee during 1955, accord- 
ing to the report submitted at today’s 
business session here by Carroll J. Mc- 
3ride, Travelers, chairman of that com- 
mittee. He stated: 

“Our committee has had an extremely 
heavy year as a result of the various 
legislative enactments in North Carolina 
and Ohio which directly affect policy 
drafting. In addition, the committee has 
had to consider the problems presented 
by the failure of the states of South 
Carolina, Minnesota, Missouri and Utah 
to take favorable action on the uniform 
individual accident and sickness policy 
provisions law. This failure to act has 
which 


perpetuated frictions 


present policy drafting problems.” 


Statutory 


Mr. McBride said that all the riders 
and procedures developed by the com- 
mittee are now incorporated in Parts 
I] and III of the Bureau’s digest of 
A. & H. laws and regulations. A dele- 
gation from the committee also con- 
ferred with “North Carolina’s Commis- 


sioner this year as to the probable in- 
tent and meaning of ambiguous portions 
of both the newly enacted House Bill 96 
Bill 351. 


and Senate 





kK. F. Killion’s Address 


(Continued from Page 38) 


non-renewal is badly needed. Lack of 
detailed knowledge has permitted exag- 
the problem 
and, what is worse, it is doubtful if the 
general public can ever be convinced of 
the reasonableness of non-renewal of an 


geration of non-renewal 


accident and sickness insurance policy 
in circumstances beyond the control of 
the policyholder at a time when the need 
and when he 


obtain the 


for insurance continues 


may then be ineligible to 


coverage. elsewhere.” 

Mr. Killion made the point that there 
has been a decided trend in the industry 
renewal provi- 


toward liberalization in 


sions of A. & S. insurance policies. “In 
the commercial form of policy,” he said, 
“many companies have dropped the per- 
missible provision permitting 
cancellation at any time and the period 


for advance notice of non-renewal spe- 


statutory 


cifed in the policy has been extended 
beyond the minimum stipulated in the 
statute. 

“Concluding his remarks, the speaker 
re-emphasized that it is not 
geration to-state that individual A. 


an exag- 
& S. 
insurance today is undergoing the most 
rapid development in its history. “Plans 
are being pushed by companies indi- 
vidually and by the industry as a whole,” 
he declared. “The Joint Committee on 
Health and 


committees are attacking the problems 


Insurance its various sub- 
of general industry concern. One of the 
most important projects to come out of 
the activities of the Joint Committee is 
the pronosal for a unified public rela- 
tions effort to be made through a well 
established organization. Obviously, a 
well informed public is essential to the 
orderly and sound development of indi- 
vidual accident and sickness insurance.” 


Knowlton’s Address 


(Continued from Page 34) 


industry should always remember that it 
can happen and conduct itself accord- 
ingly. The only way I know of to 
avoid a change in policy by the Congress 
is for industry to so police itself and 
cooperate with state supervision to the 
end that the business will be conducted 
on a high, ethical plane, thus removing 
the occasion for Federal supervision.” 

In the early part of his talk, the Com- 
missioner spoke of his address given 
recently before the insurance section of 
the American Bar Association at its 
meeting last month in Philadelphia, Pa. 
He declared that the paper created so 
much interest and some of the conclu- 
sions arrived at are so controversial 
that he felt some further explanation 
of the position taken might be helpful. 
He reminded his audience that this talk 
was purely legalistic and an attempt was 
made to consider the question of juris- 
diction from strictly that point of view. 
He gave the following summary of the 
conclusions reached in this former ad- 
dress: 


Summary of Conclusions 


“A. Regulation by the states by state 
law of unfair methods of competition 
and unfair acts and practices will pre- 
serve the jurisdiction of the states and 
exclude jurisdiction in the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

“B. In order to retain this jurisdic- 
tion, state regulatory statutes need not 
have been enacted prior to June 30, 
1948, when the moratorium under the 
McCarran Act expired, but may have 
been passed at any later time or in the 
future. 

“C. State statutes regulating the busi- 
ness of insurance which fail to substan- 
tially cover the area covered by the 
Federal Trade Commission Act do not 
preserve jurisdiction to such states in 
that area. Whether a state statute in 
fact regulates unfair methods of compe- 
tition and unfair acts and practices is 
determined by an appraisal of such state 
law. Such statutes need not reenact or 
parallel the Federal Law. There may be 
divergent patterns of regulation. 

“D. State regulatory statutes must 
have provisions for their administrative 
enforcement in order to retain jurisdic- 
tion by the states to the exclusions of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

“E. In enacting the proviso clause of 
Section 2(b) of the McCarren Act, the 
Congress intended that if the states en- 
act legislation in a given field which 
would be subject to the Federal Tralde 
Commission Act in the absence of such 
legislation, then and in such event, the 
state law would occupy the field to the 
exclusion of the Federal statute. It was 
never intended that there should be con- 
current jurisdiction between the Federal 
Trade Commission and the several states. 

“F, The trend of the legal decisions 
indicates that the states have authority 
to regulate the business of their domestic 
insurers even though such _ regulation 
may extend bevond the borders of the 
state of domicile, particularly over the 
activities of domestic insurers initiated 
within the state of domicile but com- 
pleted outside of that state, and for the 
purpose of protecting policyholders no 
matter where they reside. A state may 
have a legitimate public interest in con- 
trolling and regulating the relationship 
of its insurer with the public of another 
state sufficient to support such regula- 
tion. 

“G. If these conclusions are correct, 
the only area in which the Federal Tralde 
Commission has jurisdiction at the pres- 
ent time is in those cases where the 
home state of the insurer does not have 
sufficient law to permit the regulation 
of its domestic insurers in the field of 
unfair methods of competition and unfair 
acts or practices.” 

Commissioner Knowlton pointed out 
that the most controversial portion of 
the paper is the suggestion that the 





W. Rankin Furey’s Adres. 
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the claims work on such things as double 
indemnity, disability income, and Waiver 
of premiums. I think I can state em. 
phatically that both our underwriting 
and our claims work in these accident 
and health phases of our old life bysi- 
ness have improved considerably by 
transferring them to our A. & H. under. 
writing and claims divisions.” 

Speaking of the present, Mr. Furey 
stated: “Our A. H. secretary is stil] 
king in that he makes the snowballs 
even though others may throw them 
His staff guidance of everyone from the 
president down, particularly in the un- 
derwriting and claims phases, is and wil] 
be necessary for a long time to come. 
He is, however, relieved of operational 
duties, and hence, except for policy- 
making supervision, he is free to devote 
much of his energies to the sale of the 
product. 

“In the beginning, sales and_ sales 
training were also largely the responsi- 
bility of the A. & H. department. [t 
started as sort of a joint partnership 
with the regular agency department. We 
found that these things cannot be so 
loosely organized. There must be a com- 
plete coordination, particularly if you 
are planning on a three-way sale, and 
not two separate divisions. At the 
moment, therefore, I believe we can say 
that our sales are integrated. 


Responsibility for All Sales 
































“The basic responsibility for all sales 
is placed on our agency vice president, 
whom the A. secretary is now 
relatively free to serve as a sort of 
special superintendent of agencies. The 
A. & H. department, as a separate en- 
tity, is now small in number although 
powerful in its scope and staff respon- 
sibility. 

“Although we have made many mis- 
takes and _ still face many problems,” 
he concluded, “I am sure that we have 
not made as many mistakes as some, 
and that we are well and soundly or- 
ganized for our expanding future in 
covering this third hazard of life. 

“We have gotten too much cash re- 
imbursement business with its problems 
of low average premiums, high premium 
frequency and high lapses as compared 
with our life business. We have not yet 
developed enough long term income | 
business. We started with only the § 
commercial line and only recently have | 
completed the introduction of our non- 
cancellable disability line.” 


sue Tae 





Be 





A. M. Browning's Address | 


(Continued from Page 39) 


insurance generally,” he declared. “This | 
choice will determine the future pattern 
of the industry. It is a choice which can- 
not be made alone by one man or by one 
company, it must be made in concert by , 
many individuals and by many compa © 
nies. Each of you, for yourself and for § 








the company which you represent, has 
the opportunity—more than that, the re- q 
sponsibility—to join in making this ; 
choice.” : 
a 





to regulate 
insurers, 
y extend 
of domi- 
ce com- 
him on 
at their 


states may have authority t 
the business of their domestic 
even though such regulation ma 
beyond the borders of the state 
cile. He said that. most insuran 
pany attorneys disagree with 
this statement. He theorized the if 
position may be influenced by me 
luctance to admit that a State Insurané 
Commissioner has any authority to =, 
late a domestic insurer in such 4 wal 
as to affect what 








that insurer does | 
outside of the bounds of its home state. 
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Burglary Insurance is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, 


‘‘Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 








Strictly for the birds 


But burglars or robbers are birds you can’t scare easily. 
Not when your home or business is ripe for picking. 
They’ll feather their nests with your valuables... any hour, any day, any night. 
There’s only one sure way to protect yourself against financial loss from burglary and robbery. 
That’s adequate insurance... covering your cash, jewelry, merchandise, 
important records and other valuables. See your Maryland agent or broker today. 
Remember: because your Maryland agent knows his business, 


it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers sell more Burglary Insurance. 






































































— LOYALTY GROUP 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ASSETS 
Cash 








Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


Bonds and Stocks. 
Interest due and accrued 


Agents and Departmental 
Balances 


Real Estate 


Equity in Marine and Foreign 


Insurance Pools 
All other Assets. 


Total admitted Assets_$179,012,592.90 





JUNE 30, 1955 
LIABILITIES 








SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $95,878,547.56 


Securities carried at $3,290,509 in the above statement are dep as requi 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JUNE 30, 1955 


ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Gini oo ee _$ 324,812.04 Reserve for Losses 1,767,552.29 Cash $ 680,023.96 Reserve for Losses $ 1,767,552.29 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 1,587.22 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 158,410.00 Bonds and Stocks. 13,043,157.07 Reserve for Loss Expenses 158,410.00 
Bonds and Stocks 13,682,617.35 Reserve for Unearned Premiums — 5,990,152.03 Interest due and accrued. 30,204.44 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,621,178.24 
Interest due and accrued____ 37,449.56 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 218,210.00 Agents and Departments Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 217,010.00 
Agents and Departmental All other Liabiliti 16,647.11 lances 1,949,089.76 All other Liabilities. 143,355.35 

Balances — sities 549,481.52 Real Estate 66,000.00 Capital 1,000,000.00 
Real Estate _______________ 150,000.00 Capitel 1,000,000.00 All other Assets 73,741.45 Net Surplus. 6,934,710.80 
gadnaiannineere od senna, eee Total admitted Assets__$15,842,216.68 Total $15,842,216.68 

Total admitted Assets__$14,968,974.57 Total $14,968,974.57 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,818,003.14 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,934,710.80 
Securities carried at $795,921 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. Securities carried at $1,822,477 in the above stat t are deposited as required by law. 











MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
JUNE 30, 1955 








ASSETS 

Cash —_ a 414,063.82 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 341,125.62 
Bonds and Stocks 37,241,875.34 
Interest due and accrued___ 64,825.93 
Agents and Departmental 

Balances FE i ae 3,076,329.33 
All other Assets. nubile 169,171.28 


Total admitted Assets___$41,307,391.32 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses. $ 4,797,641.93 ASSETS 
Reserve for Loss Expenses. 429,970.00 Cash $ 16,050.06 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,257,483.80 Bonds ond Sibds 404,720.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 593,570.00 sutras? Doe sand Meche 2,904.58 
All other Liabilities 61,930.64 ui 
t 5 
Capital 3,000,000.00 Agents and Departmental Balances 30,604.61 
Net Surplus 17,166,794.95 Total admitted Assets. $454,279.25 
Total $41,307,391.32 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $20,166,794.95 


Securities carried at $2,754,310 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


JUNE 30, 1955 





ASSETS 

Cash $ 1,192,957.75 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 52,668.63 
Bonds and Stocks. 46,831,032.27 
Interest due and accrued 129,074.23 
Agents and Departmental 

Balances 4,448,971.92 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 

Insurance Pools oi -131,211.80 
All other Assets_ —— 191,657.78 





Total admitted Assets___$52,977,574.38 














SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $16,207,271.84 


Securities carried at $4,440,750 in the above 


Western Department 


120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Southwestern Department 


912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 





el, ted 











$ 3,807,806.80 Reserve for Losses ________$ 16,918,000.49 
953,829.49 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 1,516,210.00 
155,874,898.18 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 53,802,706.05 
167,388.93 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,043,389.98 
Funds held under Reinsurance 
4,752,931 .47 Totes CEB 
3,086,000.00 All other Liabiilties. 830,582.01 
8,922,570.24 Capital 15,000,000.00 
1,447,167.79 Net Surplus 80,878,547.56 
Total $179,012,592.90 





d by law. 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JUNE 30, 1955 

















ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


JUNE 30, 1955 











LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 3,863.32 
Capital 
Net Surplus 





350,415.93 


Total $454,279.25 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $450,415.93 


Securities carried at $55,802 in the above 


tet, + 





are deposited as required by law. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


JUNE 30, 1955 











LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses. 
Reserve for Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


$ 22,479,011.00 
2,240,947.00 
17,323,404.31 





Reserve for Taxes and Expenses _1,245,916.41 
Funds held under Reinsurance 
eT ees 704,439.64 
All other Liabilities. 181,720.92 
Capital 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 15,776,037.87 
Total $61,951,477.15 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $17,776,037.87 


HOME OFFICE 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 




















Foreign Department 


LIABILITIES ASSETS 

Reserve for Losses $ 18,266,637.50 Cash $ 1,029,385.81 
Reserve for Loss Expenses. 1,878,775.00 Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 447,012.98 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,818,502.75 Bonds and Stocks__m"W""»»—?_——55, 260,02. 59 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,428,986.73 Interest due and accrued. 124,846.78 
Funds held under Reinsurance Agents and Departmental 

NURI dicen cee 263,540.22 Balances — tiéA« 66,631.15 
All other Liabilities. ees 113,860.34 Equity in Marine and Foreign 

Capital __.===—sss————S—s« 22,000,000.00 Insurance Pools ————__ 131,211.80 

Net Surplus__._. . _ 14,207,271.84 All other Assets 342,316.04 

Total $52,977,574.38 Total admitted Assets__$61,951,477.15 

tat t are deposited as required by law. Securities carried at $1,692,141 in the above 





ro" ry di. 


are deposited as required by law. 





Pacific Department 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 


100,000.00 
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